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Staffed  in  Washington  to  deliver 
what  readers  demand  today 


•  Readers  who  want  forthright  reporting  of  the  news  at  Washington  get  it  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  because  the  Tribune  is  staffed  and  organized  at  the  nation's 
capital  to  deliver  the  more  searching  coverage  required  at  a  news  source  grown  more 
complicated  as  it  has  grown  in  importance. 

With  the  largest  Washington  staff  of  any  Chicago  newspaper,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  has  the  man  power  and  facilities  adequate  to  get  the  facts  of  each  day’s 
new  developments. 

Every  member  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  Washington  staff  is  a  specialist  in 
getting  the  kind  of  news  which  is  hard  to  get.  Men  of  character  and  ability,  they  work 
in  the  knowledge  that  they  are  representatives  of  a  newspaper  which  has  no 
tieups  with  politics,  finarKe  or  society. 

Aware  that  they  are  free  to  dig  for  the  facts,  they  get  the  truth  and  the 
Tribune  prints  it,  completely  and  without  compromise.  They  do  not  depend  on 
handouts.  In  going  after  the  news  at  the  source,  they  cannot  be  bullied, 
bluffed  or  bought. 

As  a  result  of  their  independent  digging  in  fields  left  untouched  by  less  intensive 
reporting  methods,  they  consistently  come  thru  with  exclusive  news  breaks  which  get 
closest  reader  attention. 

Readers  appreciate  the  Tribune's  all-out  efforts  to  deliver  in  keeping  with 
their  stepped  up  interest  in  events  and  trends  at  Washington.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why,  every  day  of  the  week,  the  Tribune  delivers  hundreds  of  thousands  more 
total  circulation  than  other  Chicago  newspapers. 

Chicago  Tribune 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


•ni«n  John  Fju«r  overog*  Mt  paid  total  dnalatioa:  Daily,  over  960,000- Saaday,  over  1,650,000 

hMlISHIRSi  To  giv  your  pagos  Iho  oxlra  odgt  lhat  pays  off  with  rtodors  ond  advortisort,  find  out  lodoy  if  tho  Chicago  Tribune's  Woshinglon  covorogo  is  ovoifobfo  in  your  torrifory  thro  Hto  spociotirod, 
■Apiicotod  wire  report  of  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service.  Write,  wire  or  phono  Ray  Mason  monoger  for  quotation  of  cost  of  tho  complete  CTPS  /eased  wire  report.  220  Cast  42nd  Strooi,  New  ror*  17 
iHbune  Tower,  Chicago  II, 


Again  in  ’49 


F 

*  or  the  eighth  year,  more  than  100,000 
sportsmen  and  sportswomen  filled  Mil¬ 
waukee’s  big  Auditorium  to  capacity  to 
see  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  Sports  and 
Vacation  Show — ^the  only  Sports  Show  in 
the  country  that  is  owned,  operated,  pro¬ 
moted  and  conducted  exclusively  by  a 
newspaper.  Here’s  tribute  to  the  great 


pulling  power  of  Wisconsin’s  only  BIG 


Morning  newspaper  .  .  . 


MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL  | 

lEDIl 


The  Newspaper  Wiacowatn  Grew  Up  With 


I 


The  solid-block  circulation  of  the 

rSunpapers  isn’t  the  whole  story,  of 
course.  But  it’s  mighty  important  as  a 
symbol  of  how  thoroughly  Baltimore  is  blanketed 
by  Sunpaper  Home  Delivery  service— of  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  Sunpaper  coverage. 


In  more  than  4,000  blocks  in  Baltimore,  the  Sun 


paper  carrier  serves  every  home.  And  in  thousands 
more,  he  serves  all  but  one  or  two  homes.  This 
kind  of  solid-block  circulation  is  typical  of  the 
thorough  coverage  of  Baltimore  by  the  Sunpapers. 


To  use  the  Sunpapers  is  a  solid  way  to  build  your 
sales. 


EVERYTHING  IN  BALTIMORE  REVOLVES  AROUND  THE 


Daily  Circulation  362,762;  Sunday  302,826 
(A.B.  C.  Publisher’s  Statement  Sept.  30, 1948.) 


Ni&oiial  Rcptcicntadvcs :  Cretmcr  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  San  Francisco  &  Los  Angeles  •  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  it  Scott,  Chicago  ft  Detroit 


-  . ' '  , 

I 


The  following  modernly  engineered  Units  have  been 
installed  in  New  York  City  since  the  end  of  the  War 


The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


34  Units  8  Sets  of  Folders 


The  New  York  Post 


18  Units  3  Sets  of  Folders 


Long  Island  Daily  Press 

6  Units  1  Set  of  Folders 


We  shall  be  pleased  to  make  an  appomtment  at  your 
convenience  to  visit  any  or  all  of  these  plants. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO..  INC 


Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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MOST  EDITORS  will  do  quite  well  on  this  little 
quiz,  because  the  people  pictured  above  have 
become  famous  as  circulation-builders  for  some 
of  America's  greatest  newspapers. 

Advertising  men  will  make  better-fhan-av- 
orage  scores,  too,  because  they  know  that  ads 
placed  in  the  papers  where  these  personalities 


appear  are  read  by  a  more  devoted  and  recep¬ 
tive  buying  public. 

So  if  readers  in  your  city  aren't  already  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  features  represented  by  these 
celebrities,  better  send  for  sample  proofs  and 
prices  today. 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 

M.  HOn,  MANAGER  NEWS  BUILDING,  New  York  17  TRIBUNE  TOWER,  Chicago,  II 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  23,  1949  3 


181,100  homes  in  New  Orleans  .  .  .  com¬ 
bined  city  daily  circulation  of  these  two 
great  newspapers  totals  181,282*  .  .  .  Sun¬ 
day  city  circulation  152,330*  .  .  .  total 
circulation  (M  &  E)  260,743*  .  .  .total  cir¬ 
culation  Sunday  272,693*  .  . .  It's  no  secret 
in  New  Orleans  that  the  regular  use  of  this 
powerful,  quick-action  combination  sells 
more  goodsi  Get  the  .facts  about  the 
greatest  combination  selling  force  in  the 
South's  Greatest  Market. 


*6  Months  ending  Sept.  30.  1948. 
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^MORNIN* 


SUNIM^V 


THAT  THIS  UHBEATABLE  COMBIHATIOH 
SELLS  MOBE  600DS  IH  HEW  ORLEAHS 


Ifs  No$ec^ 


OWNING  AND  OPERATING  RADIO  STATIONS  WTPS  AND  WTPS  FM  -  REPRESENTATIVES:  JANN  &  KELLEY.  INC. 
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POWER  TO  DO  GOOD-  POWER  TO  MOVE  GOODS 
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TINGUE 


’“AQl  M4HH  . 


^  PRINTING  PRESS  > 
BLANKETS 


PRINTING 
PERFECTION 


"CUSHION  CORK*' 


8 

u 

per  Lineal  Yard 

WIDTH 

GAUGE 

PRICE 

36' to  38' 

.059-075 

SI  0.44 

36'lo  38' 

.076-092 

11.52 

39' to  48' 

.059-075 

13.92 

39' to  48' 

.076-092 

15.36 

Prices  of  Popular  Sise  Blankets 

GAUGE 

GAUGE 

NTIDTH 

LENGTH  .059..015 

.076-.092 

36' to  38' 

46' 

SI  3.34 

Si  4.72 

36' to  38' 

48' 

13.92 

15.36 

36'  to  38' 

50' 

14.50 

16.00 

7t' 

26' 

23.04 

81' 

26' 

"KORKER** 

25.92 

Prices 

per  Lineal  Yard 

WIDTHI 

GAUGE 

PRICE 

36'  to  38' 

.060-.075 

S9.00 

36' to  38' 

.076-.085 

9.90 

39'  lo  49' 

.060-.075 

12.00 

39' to  49' 

.076-.0S5 

13.20 

Rricca  •#  fopalor  Sli*  Bloakct* 


GAUGE 

GAUGE 

WIDTH 

LENGTH  .060-.075 

.076-485 

36'  to  38' 

47' 

Si  1.75 

812.93 

36'  lo  38' 

49' 

12,25 

1348 

72'  no  >0 

24' 

12.00 

13.20 

81 '  no  to 

24' 

13.50 

14.85 

‘’FOUNDATION*’ 

Prices  per  LIneol  Yard 

WIDTH 

GAUGE 

PRKX 

36' 

.032 

S  9.72 

36' 

.040 

1240 

36' to  38 

m 

.033-.075 

12.60 

36' to  38 

9 

.076-.085 

1440 

24'  to  36 

* 

.120 

20.52 

Prices  of 

Popular  Sise  Blankets 

GAUGE  GAUGE 

GAUGE 

WIDTH 

UNGTH 

.033-.075  .076-.085 

.120 

36' to  38' 

24' 

S  840  S  940 

36' to  38' 

46' 

16.10  18.40 

36'  to  38' 

48' 

16.80  19.20 

36' to  38' 

50' 

17.50  20.00 

72' 

24' 

28.80 

S41.04 

81' 

24' 

32.40 

46.17 

WOOL  FELT  BLANKETS  (not  coatsd) 
PricM  p«r  Liiisal  Yard 


WIDTH 

GAUGE 

PRICE 

22' to  26 

'  .083 

Si  2.60 

36' 

.063 

12.96 

36' 

483 

16.20 

54' 

483 

25.20 

Prices  of  Popular  Sise  Blankets 

GAUGE 

GAUC3E 

WIDTH 

LENGTH  .062 

.083 

36' 

48'  S17.88 

S81.60 

72' 

26' 

25.20 

81' 

26' 

28.35 

‘*TINGUCORK*'— .032  Gauge 

48'  Wi4«-S9.00  par  iquam  yard  in  lob  of  Rva  iqnara  yardt 

or  ovar— lati 

tfiM  Iv*  iqiMr*  yarA  S-OI  p«f  iqiitrt  Inch. 


WIDTH 

36' 


WIDTH 

36' 


GOLD  TYMFAN 
Pricat  per  Lineal  Yard 

GAUGE 

.012 

Prices  of  Papular  Site  Drawskeets 

LENGTH  GAUGE 

74'  .012 

TOP 

Prices  per  Lineal  Yard 

GAUGE 

.024 

Prices  of  Popular  Sise  Drawskeets 


WIDTH 

37" 

37' 

37' 

37' 

37' 

37' 

37' 

37' 

37' 

37' 

37' 

37' 


LENGTH 
26'  lo  34' 
40' to  53' 
54'  lo  60' 
61 'to  69' 
70' to  75' 
76' to  82' 
26'  lo  34' 
40' lo  53' 
54'  lo  60' 
61 '  lo  69' 
70'lo75' 
76'  to  82' 


GAUGE 

.024 

.024 

.024 

.024 

.024 

.024 

.030 

.030 

.030 

.030 

.030 

.030 


WIDTH 

37' 


WIDTH 

37' 

37' 

37' 


WIDTH 

36' 

36' 

36' 

36' 

36' 

36' 


WIDTH 

36' 

36' 

36' 

36' 

36' 

36' 


TINGUE 

BROWN 


AND  COMPANY! 


Price 

Si  .44 


PRia 

S2.96 


PRICE 

S5.40 


PRICE 

S3.23 

5.04 

5.70 

6.56 

7.13 

7.79 

3.40 

5.30 

6.00 

6.90 

7.50 

8.20 


IMPROVED  SATISFACTION 
Prices  per  Lineal  Yard 

GAUGE 

.024-.026 

Prices  of  Popular  Sise  Drawskeets 

LENGTH  GAUGE 

54'  .024 

57'  .024 

59'  .024 

"COMBINO" 

Prices  of  Popular  Sise  Blankets 

GAUGE 

LENGTH  .083 

24'  Si  6.08 

46'  30.82 

47'  31.49 

48'  32.16 

49'  32.83 

50'  33.50 

*'TINGUE‘*  BLACK  COATED  FELT 

Prices  of  Popular  Sise  Blankets 

GAUGE 

LENGTH  .083 

24'  S16.08 

46'  30.82 

47'  31.49 

48'  32.16 

49'  32.83 

50'  33.50 


PRia 

83.60 


PRKE 

S5.40 

5.70 

5.90 


GAUGE 
.093 
Si  7.28 
33.12 
33.84 
34.56 
35.28 
36.00 


GAUGE 
.093 
Si  6.56 
31.74 
32.43 
33.12 
3341 
34.50 


114-170  EAST  73fd  STBEtT,  NEW  YORK  10.  N  7 
1777  WABASH  AVENUE.  CHICAGO  S.  lUINOIS 


773  E  WASHINGTON  BtVD  ,  IPS  ANGELES  71,  CAl 
S07  BISHOP  STREET.  NW,  ATLANTA  GEORGIA 
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growing  list  of  responsible  newspapers 
carrying  Norman  Thomas'  column 


The  editorial  pages  of  the  American  press  have  be¬ 
come  a  meeting  place  of  Ideas,  some  of  which  may 
differ  from  the  publisher's  own  editorial  policies.  On 
these  pages,  every  Important  side  of  American  think¬ 
ing  and  all  shades  of  political  opinion  are  given  their 
proper  place... and  the  reading  public  finds  no 
need  to  turn  to  inflammatory  or  foreign-con- 
trolled  propaganda  sheets  for  the  presentation 
of  minority  viewpoints. 

Impressive  and  practical  proof  that  the  American  press 
brooks  no  iron  curtain  of  its  own  design  Is  found  In  the 
growing  list  of  responsible  papers  carrying  the  twlce- 
a-week  column  of  the  distinguished  American  liberal — 
Norman  Thomas. 

You  are  Invited  to  write  today  for  samples  of  this 
column  and  for  information  as  to  the  cost  of  exclusive 
rights  for  your  circulation  area. 


Ihr  Seattir  Bally  Times 
®l)e  (i^regonian 

Al/llltOff 

Ei)t  ^alt  lake  tribune 
d^ablanb  t![ribune 

THE  IHAHO  STATES.H.\\ 
THE  DENVER  POST 

{ITbe  Wichita  Cagle 


THE  IIEIWER  POST 

DENVER  1,  COLORADO 

PALMER  HOYT,  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 
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NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON 


April  showers  bring  May  flowers.  Just 
as  surely,  the  high  quality  of  Johnson  Inks 
helps  you  produce  fine  printing  at  lowest  cost. 


If. 


AND  OOn  PAN  Y 

GOOD  INKS  SINCE  1804 

i 
1 

10th  and  Lombard  Streets, 


Philadelphia, s  Pa. 


-0 


J 


•  ST.  LOUIS  •  CLEVELAND  •  DETROIT  •  BALTIMORE  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  PITTSBURGH  •  ATLANTA  •  DALLAS 
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what  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


,  1949 


Got  a  suggestion  to  offer?  An  idea 
that’ll  make  your  work  pleasanter 
or  easier?  Got  a  gimmick  that’ll  save 
time  and  needless  effort .  .  .  and  help 
us  produce  better  newspapers  more 
eflSciently?  See  an  improvement  or 
change  we  can  make  that  you  think 
is  worthwhile?  Get  it  off  yoiu:  chest 
. . .  and  into  a  Suggestion  Box. 
Maybe  your  hunch  is  worth  cash! 

This  standing  invitation  to  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribvme  employees, 
backed  by  a  score  of  suggestion 
boxes  placed  strategically  through¬ 
out  the  plant  and  offices,  has 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  23,  1949 


produced  a  remarkable  harvest 
during  the  past  two  years  . .  .  plus 
a  jog  in  morale  and  a  sense  of  “be¬ 
longing”  that  have  other  newspapers 
writing  in  and  asking  questions 
about  this  new  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  experiment. 

The  harvest?  Ideas  strange  and 
screwball,  from  a  luximy  lounge  for 
pressmen  to  free  honeymoons  for 
newlywed  employees.  Ideas  practical 
and  important  that  have  effected 
savings  mounting  to  thousands  of 
dollars  and  earned  healthy  cash 
prizes  for  their  originators.  One 
pressman’s  suggestion  of  an  auto¬ 
matic  folder  stop-switch  brought 
him  $150.  A  mailer  sent  in  a  spur-of- 
the-moment  memo  on  air  deflectors 
for  windows;  a  printer  suggested 
periodic  resetting  of  often-used  clas¬ 
sified  ads;  another  mailer  pointed 
out  that  rubber  stamping  of  paper 
bundles  would  be  easier,  faster  and 
more  efficient  than  the  use  of 


gummed  labels.  To  date,  thousands 
of  new  ideas  have  been  stuffed  into 
suggestion  boxes  for  consideration 
by  the  Awards  Committee. 

In  a  business  bviilt  by  ideas,  the 
suggestion  box  system  again  demon¬ 
strates  the  importance  of  keeping 
everybody  thinking  and  working  to 
improve  the  product.  Such  team¬ 
work  from  plant  to  doorstep  explains 
in  good  part  why  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  are  the  best-read, 
best-liked,  most-respected  news¬ 
papers  of  the  great  4-state  Upper 
Midwest  region  which  they  serve. 

Minneapolis 
Star  an  ^/Tribune 

iVINING  MORNING  A  SUNDAY 

575,000  SUNDAY*  460,000  DAILY 

JOHN  COWlCS,  PrMWwt 
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Except  for  dates,  they  look  alike.  Actually,  they’re  about  as  different  as  day  and 
night.  Remember  what’s  happpened  to  your  own  dollars  since  1939  and  you’ll 
begin  to  see  why. 

It  takes  almost  IVz  of  these  1948  profit  dollars  to  buy  as  much  new  plant  and 
equipment  as  a  single  1939  profit  dollar  bought.  In  other  words.  Republic  must 
earn  about  2(^  times  as  many  dollars  of  profit  today  as  in  1939  to  pay  for  the  same 
amount  of  new  plants  and  equipment  .  .  .  and  today’s  needs  are  far  beyond  those  of 
pre-war  years. 

The  greater  part  of  Republic’s  profit  dollars,  you  see,  are  "reinvested  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.’’  This  means,  mainly,  that  they  are  used  to  help  pay  for  new  construction 
and  new  equipment,  which  Republic  must  have  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  many 
thousands  of  customers  .  .  .  and  to  create  more  and  better  jobs. 

Remember  that  Republic’s  profits  in  1948  amounted  to  only  6<^  per  dollar  of  sales. 
This  is  still  1<“  per  dollar  of  sales  below  the  record  set  in  1940,  a  year  when 
Republic’s  production  was  one-third  less  than  in  1948. 

Remember,  too,  that  Republic’s  profit  on  sales  has  averaged  less  than  4^  for  each 
dollar  of  sales  all  during  and  since  the  war. 

It  isn’t  the  number  of  dollars  of  profit  that  tells  the  real  story . . .  it’s  what  these  dollars 
will  buy  today,  if  Republic  is  to  remain  a  good  place  to  work,  a  good  place  to  stay. 


A  GOOD  PLACE  TO  WORK- 

A  GOOD  PLACE  TO  STAY 


(This  advertisement  is  one  of  a  series  appear¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  in  cities  and  towns  where 
Republic  mills,  mines  and  offices  are  located. 


These  $$  are  not  equal! 


Don’t  ^^freeze”  your 
Chicago  schedules 
before  you  see  hoiv 
The  Chicago  SUN-TIMES 


1  J 


fji 


vHere  are  recent  examples*: 


$20,000 

in  furniture  sales  from 
a  1,000>line  ad  in  The 
SUN-TIMES 


$7,000 

in  hobby-supply  sales 
from  a  1,000-line  ad 
in  The  SUN-TIMES 


$5,000 

in  hurricane-lamp 
sales  from  an  800-line 
ad  in  The  SUN-TIMES 


150  dozen 

dresses  sold  from  a 
190-line  ad  in  The 
SUN-TIMES 


$6,300 

in  fur  sales  from  a 
1,000-line  ad  in  The 
SUN-TIMES 


$4,000 

in  luggage  sales  from 
a  580-line  ad  in  The 
SUN-TIMES 


•v  *From  our  files;  details  upon  request. 


These  actual  “case  histories”  indicate  the  goods -moving 
power  of  The  Chicago  SUN-TIMES,  with  a  daily  circulation** 
of  more  than  640,000.  The  SUN-TIMES’  vast  family  readership, 
so  responsive  to  retailers’  offers,  is  equally  rich  in  prospects  for 
your  products.  For  information  on  putting  The  SUN-TIMES 
to  work  for  you,  contact  the 

**Total  circulation, 

,339 

Average  Net  Paid  Daily 

(ABC  Publisher's 

Statement,  9/30/48) 
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The  Copley  Piess,  Inc 

^xtencld  C^onaratuiationd  to 

Editor  &  I^ublisher 


— in  commemoration  of  sixty-five  years  of  useful  and  helpful  service 
to  the  newspaper  industry.  In  no  other  field  has  there  been  re¬ 
flected  by  any  official  organ  as  zealous  a  job  as  Editor  and  Publisher 
has  done.  We  salute  James  Wright  Brown  and  all  who  have  been 
associated  with  him  through  the  years. 


Aurora  Beacon-News 
Aurora,  Illinois 

Elgin  Courier-News 
Elgin,  Illinois 

Joliet  Herald-News 
Joliet,  Illinois 

Illinois  State  Journal 
Illinois  Sute  Register 
Springfield,  Illinois 


San  Diego  Union-Tribune 
Publishing  Co. 

San  Diego,  California 

Southern  California 
Associated  Newspapers,  Inc.; 

Alhambra  Post-Advocate 
Alhambra,  California 

Culver  City  Star-News 
Culver  City,  California 


Glendale  News-Press 
Glendale,  California 

Monrovia  News-Post 
Monro\’ia,  California 

Redondo  Daily  Breeze 
Redondo,  California 

San  Pedro  News-Pilot 
San  Pedro,  California 
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Christian 

Science 

Monitor 


An  Internationa f  Daily  Newspaper 


For  Mounting  Sales 
You  Need 


W  hat  advertising  must  have  today  is  and  services  they  have  seen  a< 
quick  and  definite  response.  The  in-  in  their  favorite  newspaper, 
tangibles  are,  of  course,  important  too  —  the  pages  of  the  monitor,  your 
but  after  the  response.  When  you  carry  ing  penetrates  straight  to  the  bu 

out  a  planned  program  of  advertising  in  pulse  of  this  responsive  market. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR,  a  defi-  When  you  are  bringing  oui 

nite  sales  response  plus  "the  intangibles"  product,  or  if  you  feel  that  one 

is  what  you  get.  present  products  needs  a  sales  s 

The  fact  is  that  monitor  readers  have  let  us  submit  to  you  a  tail 
better  than  average  "spendable  income”  proposal  for  advertising  in  the  s 
for  the  worthwhile  things  of  life.  These  — the  Christian  science  monfi 

readers  show  a  preference  for  products  Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Mas 

speaking  of  depth  of  penetration,  here  is  what  one  advertiser  SAYS: 

"We  believe  that  it  will  be  oj  interest  to  you  to  know  that  we  consider  your  publi¬ 
cation  outstanding  and  in  a  class  by  itselj,  because  of  the  excellent  results  we 
have  obtained  from  our  advertising  expenditure.  In  almost  every  mail,  we  receive 
letters  from  your  subscribers  and  readers  in  every  state  of  the  Union  expressing 
their  appreciation  of  our  using  your  columns  for  advertising." 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 


Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  500  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
DETROIT:  3*101  General  Mocors  BuildinK 
KANSAS  CITY:  1002  Walnuc  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  625  Market  Street 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
SEATTLE:  824  Skinner  Buildins 
PARIS:  56  Faubourg  Saint  Honore 
LONDON.  W.C.  2 :  Connaught  House. 
163/4  Strand 

GENEVA:  28  Rue  du  Cendrier 


Listen  every  Tuesday  night  to 

*THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR  VIEWS  THE  NEWS' 
with  Erwin  D.  Conhom,  Editor,  over  the  ABC  network 
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JUST  HOW  MUCH  IS 

“ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT  ” 


To  give  its  readers  “all  the  news  that’s  fit  to  print,’’  the  New  York 
Times  in  1948  published  23,766,309  lines  of  news  and  interpretation 
and  explanation  of  the  news. 

This  was  a  greater  volume  of  news  than  was  published  by  any  other 
newspaper,  both  weekdays  and  Sundays. 

By  Media  Records  measurement,  it  was  2,064,044  more  lines  of  news 
—  860  standard-size  newspaper  pages  — than  were  published  by  any 
other  newspaper. 

But  in  truth.  The  New  York  Times  leadership  in  news  volume  is  even 
greater,  since  The  Times  publishes  neither  comics  nor  fiction,  although 
this  linage  is  counted  as  news  by  Media  Records. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  this  kind  of  news  coverage  is  simple:  to 
give  the  ever-growing  number  of  readers  of  The  New  York  Times  full 
access  to  all  the  facts  on  every  issue.  Only  thus  can  they  exercise  with 
confidence  their  right  to  judge  all  the  issues  in  the  news. 


jj0rk 

“all  the  news  that’s  fit  to  print” 
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•  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers*  Newspaper  in  America 


ISSUED  EVEBY  SATUBDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Labor  Panel,  Cost  Parleys 
To  Keynote  ANPA  Session 

Tuesday  Discussion  on  2  Levels; 

Acheson  Speaks  at  Bureau  Dinner 


I  the  1949  convention  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  April  25-28,  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in 
New  York  City,  will  deal  with 
problems  created  by  record  cir¬ 
culations,  revenues  and  costs.  A 
aew  record  is  expected,  too,  in 
publL^er  attendance,  which  hit 
a  high  of  1.301  in  1948. 

Highlight  of  the  convention 
probably  will  be  a  conference 
(or  members  only"  on  labor  re¬ 
lations,  scheduled  for  a  full 
day’s  treatment,  Monday,  out¬ 
ride  of  the  usual  program  limits. 

'Grass  Roots'  Session 
Precedent-breaking  will  be 
the  Wednesday  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion  in  that  top  executives  of 
the  newspapers’  principal  com¬ 
petitive  media  will  join  discus¬ 
sions  of  advertising  problems. 

New  procedure,  too,  will  be 
implemented  at  the  Tuesday  ses¬ 
sions,  reserved  to  publishers  of 
dailies  whose  circulations  are 
less  than  50,000.  Publishers  will 
conduct  two  concurrent  meet¬ 
ings.  one  for  those  in  the  less 
than  10,000-circulation  group, 
and  one  for  those  in  the  10.000 
to  50,000  group. 

Acheson  at  Bureau  Dinner 
Delivering  his  first  major 
public  address  in  New  York 
since  being  appointed  to  the 
No.  1  post  in  the  Truman  Cabi¬ 
net,  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  will  be  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  27th  annual  din¬ 
ner  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  on  Thursday. 

Col.  J.  Hale  Steinman,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Lan- 
cMer  (Pa.)  New  Era  &  Intel¬ 
ligencer  Journal  and  chairman 
of  the  Bureau’s  dinner  commit¬ 
tee,  has  shaped  a  program  which 
also  includes  Senator  Margaret 
Chase  Smith,  of  Maine,  first 
Republican  woman  to  be  elected 
to  the  U.S.  Senate;  Arthur  God 
hey,  radio  and  television  star, 
and  Miss  Licia  Albanese,  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera. 

Samuel  H.  Kauffmann,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C. )  Star,  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  as  toastmaster  by  Rich¬ 
ard  W.  Slocum,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin  and  chairman  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  governing  board. 
Traditionally  held  after  the 
of  the  ANPA  convention, 
the  Bureau  dinner  will  be  at- 
by  close  to  2,(X)0  pub- 
uahers,  ottier  newspaper  execu¬ 


tives  and  their  guests.  Colonel 
Steinmann  said. 

General  sessions  of  ANPA 
will  be  presided  over  by  David 
W.  Howe,  business  manager  of 
Burlington  (Vt. )  Free  Press, 
whose  term  as  president  expires. 
Besides  general  sessions,  a  score 
of  small  business  and  social  ses¬ 
sions  are  planned.  Publishers 
will  be  guests  at  parties  given 
by  equipment  houses,  syndi¬ 
cates,  related  publishers  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  numerous  other 
groups. 

Labor  Relations  Topic 

Prominent  labor  men,  news¬ 
paper  executives  and  attorneys 
will  be  present  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  labor  matters.  Monday. 
The  meeting  will  convene  in  the 
Jade  room  at  10  a.m.  On  the 
discussion  panel  will  be  Gerard 
D.  Reilly,  who  has  been  special 


ROBERT  MURPHY,  acting  di¬ 
rector  of  the  office  of  German 
and  Austrian  affairs,  U.S.  State 
Department,  will  be  the  lunch¬ 
eon  speaker,  during  annual  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Associated  Press  in 
New  York  City,  April  25. 

Associated  Press  will  choose 
six  directors,  consider  applica¬ 
tions  of  17  associate  members 
for  regular  membership,  and 
take  up  other  regular  business. 
Sessions  begin  at  11  a.m.,  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria.  Luncheon  will 
be  at  1  p.m.  in  the  ballroom. 

Mr.  Murphy  served  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  as  chief  of  civil  affairs 
in  our  occupation  of  Europe 
during  the  war,  and  was  dec¬ 
orated.  He  has  been  a  public 
servant  since  1917. 

Directors,  whose  terms  cur¬ 
rently  expire,  are  J.  R.  Know- 
land,  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune; 
Paul  Bellamy,  Cleveland  (O. ) 
Plain  Dealer;  E.  K.  Gaylord, 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman; 
Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  New 
York  Times;  James  E.  Chappell. 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald, 
and  O.  S.  Warden  (director  for 
cities  with  less  than  50,000  pop¬ 
ulation),  Great  Falls  (Mont.) 
Tribune. 

All  of  the  retiring  directors 
were  renominated  in  December, 
but  the  nominations  committee 


counsel  on  labor  matters; 
Thomas  J.  Edwards,  of  the  law 
firm  of  Baker,  Hostetler  and 
Patterson,  of  Cleveland;  Robert 
C.  Bassett,  labor  adviser  for 
Hearst  Newspapers;  Frank  E. 
Phillips,  manager  of  the  New 
England  Daily  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation;  Donald  S.  Haines, 
manager  of  Pacific  Northwest 
Newspaper  Association,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.;  and  Tom  Tanner,  of 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

Elisha  Hanson,  general  coun¬ 
sel  for  ANPA,  will  report  on  the 
year’s  legal  matters,  which  have 
included  the  handling  of  a 
number  of  problems  created  by 
International  Typograp  hical 
Union’s  objection  to  the  Ta^- 
Hartley  Act. 

Brief  reports  will  also  be  con¬ 
sidered  on  the  engraving  by¬ 
pass  printing  operation  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  and  strikes  in  Miami  and 
Portland.  There  also  will  be  a 
review  of  recent  important  ne¬ 
gotiations  in  New  York  City, 
and  a  report  on  the  results  pro- 


W21S  recently  advised  by  Mr. 
Gaylord  that  his  name  is  to  be 
withdrawn.  He  is  75  years  old. 

Other  nominees  selected  by 
the  committee  are  Robert 
Choate,  Boston  ( Mass. )  Herald 
and  Sunday  Herald;  E.  M. 
Dealey,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News;  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star;  W.  H.  Cowles, 
Spokane  ( Wash. )  Spokesman- 
Review;  Benjamin  M.  McKel- 
way,  Washington  Sun-Star;  Paul 
Miller.  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle;  and  Richard 
Seaton  (small  cities  vacancy), 
Coffeyville  (Kans.)  Journal. 

Associate  members  applying 
for  regular  membership  are  the 
Blvthville  (Ark.)  Courier-News, 
DeQueen  (Ark.)  Citizen.  Los 
Angeles  ( Calif. )  Mirror,  Carmi 
( Ill. )  Democrat-Tribune,  Herrin 
( Ill. )  Jourruil,  Murphysboro 
( Ill. )  Independent,  Woodstock 
(Ill.)  Daily  Sentinel,  Jamaica 
(N.  Y.)  Long  Island  Daily  Press, 
Long  Island  City  (N.  Y.)  Stor- 
Journal,  Lexington  (N.  C.)  Dis¬ 
patch,  Roanoke  Rapids  (N.  C. ) 
Herald,  Fremont  (O.)  News- 
Messenger,  Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.) 
Oakridger,  Shelbyville  (Tenn.) 
Times-Gazette,  Alice  (Tex.) 
Daily  Echo,  Onancock  (Va.) 
Eastern  Shore  Daily  News,  and 
the  Taylor  (Tex.)  Daily  Press. 


On  the  Program 

Outstanding  features  of  this 

year's  AP-ANPA  Convention 

Week  will  include: 

•  Labor  relations  session,  all¬ 
day  Mondoy. 

•  Ambassador  Robert  D. 
Murphy,  former  political 
adviser  to  Gen.  Lucius  D. 
Clay  in  Germany,  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  AP  Luncheon, 
Monday. 

•  "Grass  Roots'  sessions  for 
publishers,  Tuesday. 

•  Media  symposiiun.  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  Wednes- 

,  day  afternoon. 

•  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  will  be  principal 
speaker  at  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  dinner.  Thursday 


duced  by  the  1948  New  York 
typographical  contract. 

Personnel  practices  will  be 
the  subject  of  an  address  by  Dr. 
Robert  N.  McMurry,  who  made 
a  survey  of  labor  relations  in 
1947  for  ANPA. 

The  labor  conference  will  be 
directed  by  G.  N.  Dale,  chair¬ 
man  of  ANPA’s  Special  Stand¬ 
ing 

Nearly  100  questions  have 
been  propounded  prior  to  the 
discussion  planned  for  Tuesday. 
Topics  range  the  fields  of  busi¬ 
ness  management,  circulation, 
editorial,  labor,  mechanical, 
newsprint,  personnel,  promo¬ 
tion,  radio,  advertising,  and 
general  departments. 

Publishers  may  attend  either 
part  of  the  session.  Both  be¬ 
gin  at  10  a.m.  Generally,  the 
discussion  for  the  10,000  to  50,- 
000  circulation  group  tends  to 
emphasize  advertising  rate  and 
contract  problems  and  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  united  action  in  han¬ 
dling  labor. 

Topics  in  all  departments 
seem  to  reflect  a  picture  of  tran¬ 
sition  in  the  newspaper  business. 
For  example,  in  the  editorial 
category  publishers  will  look 
for  answers  to:  what  to  pve 
children  in  addition  to  comics? 
who  shall  be  responsible  for  edi¬ 
torial  direction?  what  is  to  be 
done  about  courts  that  QT  pe¬ 
titions?  and  what  about  the  trend 
to  advertising  in  comics  sup¬ 
plements?  Questions  cover  also 
job  aptitude  tests,  circulation 
distribution  methods  and: 
“How  can  newspapers  keep 
mounting  costs  from  exceeding 
income  without  cutting  the 
quality  of  the  newspaper? 

Questions  in  the  smaller  psmel 
( under  10,000 )  will  be  similar 
but  the  emphasis  is  nMre  on 
business  machines  and  other 
labor-saving  equipment.  Inter- 
( Continued  on  page  112) 
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AP  to  Hear  Diplomat; 
Gaylord  Off  Slate 


TIME-TABLE  FOR  CONVENTION  WEEK 

(All  events  at  ff  aldorf-Astoria,  unless  otherivise  indicated) 

SUNDAY  ‘ 

9:00  a.m. — American  Council  on  Education  for  Journalism, 
annual  meeting,  Room  4F:  luncheon,  Room  4W. 

4:00  p.m. — American  Newspaper  Advertising  Network,  an¬ 
nual  membership  meeting,  Jansen  Suite. 

MONDAY 

10:00  a.m. — ANPA,  labor  relations  conference.  Jade  Room. 

1 1 :00  a.m. — Associated  Press,  annual  nweting,  Starlight  Roof. 

1 1 :00  a  .m. — United  Press,  business  meeting,  U.P.  offices. 

12:30  p.m. — AP  Luncheon,  Grand  Ballroom. 

2:00  p.m. — International  News  Service,  sales  meeting,  INS 
Suite. 

2:30  p.m. — AP  annual  meeting  resumed.  Starlight  Roof. 

5:00  p.m. — Wright  Co.,  stag  for  publishers,  444  Madison  Ave. 

TUESDAY 

10:00  a.m.— ANPA  session  for  10,000  to  50,000  circulation 
group.  Jade  Room. 

10:00  a.m.— ANPA  session  for  under- 1 0,000  circulation  group, 
Basildon  Room. 

10:00  a.m. — INS,  general  editorial  conference,  INS  Suite. 

11:00  a.m. — U.P.,  business  meeting,  U.P.  offices. 

12:15  p.m. — King  Features  Syndicate  and  INS,  Banshees  Lunch¬ 
eon,  Grand  Ballroom. 

5:00  p.m. — Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  reception  for  publish¬ 
ers,  LePerroquet  Suite. 

5:00  p.m. — United  Feature  Syndicate,  party,  Starlight  Roof. 

WEDNESDAY 

10:00  a.m. — ANPA,  general  session,  Grand  Ballroom. 

10:00  a.m. — INS,  radio  and  television  meetings,  INS  Suite. 

1 1 :00  a.m. — U.P.,  business  meeting,  U.P.  offices. 

12:00  Noon — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
annual  luncheon.  West  Foyer. 

12:00  Noon — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  annual 
luncheon,  LePerroquet  Suite. 

12:30  p.m. — Publishers  Bureau  of  New  Jersey,  annual  luncheon. 
Flamingo  Room. 

2:00  p.m. — ANPA  Bureau  of  Advertising,  annual  meeting, 
Grand  Ballroom. 

3:30  p.m. — King  Features,  entertainment.  Jade  Room.  / 

4:00  pm. — Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate,  cock¬ 
tail  party,  Ritx-Carlton  Hotel,  main  ballroom. 

4:00  p.m. — Buy  Lines  by  Nancy  Sasser,  reception.  Empire 
Suite. 

5:00  p.m. — Time  Magazine,  cocktail  party  for  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers,  LePerroquet  Suite. 

6:00  p.m. — Sigma  Delta  Chi,  New  York  Professional  Chapter, 
cocktails  and  dinner  marking  40th  anniversary  of 
national  SDX,  Child's  Restaurant,  108  West  34  St. 

7:00  pm. — National  Cartoonists  Society,  reception.  Society  of 
Illustrators  Clubhouse,  128  East  63  St. 
THURSDAY 

10:00  a.m. — ANPA,  general  session.  Grand  Ballroom. 

1 1 :00  a.m. — U.P.,  business  meeting,  U.P.  offices. 

12:00  Noon — ANPA,  annual  meeting  and  election  of  officers. 
Grand  Ballroom. 

2:00  p.m. — INS,  staff  meeting,  INS  Suite. 

2:30  p.m. — American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives,  presentation.  Starlight  Roof. 

3:30  p.m. — King  Features,  reception.  Jade  Room. 

5:30  p.m. — Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  reception,  Jansen  Blue 
Room  and  Parlor  4U;  to  be  resumed  after  Ad 
Bureau  dinner. 

6:45  p.m. — ANPA  Bureau  of  Advertising,  27th  annual  dinner. 
Grand  Ballroom. 

1 1 :30  p.m. — Kelly-Smith  Co.,  27th  annual  party,  by  invitation 
only.  The  Latin  Quarter,  200  West  48  St. 

(New  York  News  film,  "Miracle  of  Millions,"  will  be  shown  on 

request  at  News  Advertising  Dept.) 


Cranaton  Williams,  general  manager  of  the  ANPA 


He’s  Never  Regretted 
The  Decision  He  Made 


By  James  L  Ceilings 


THE  YOUNG  GUY  had  dark 
brown  eyes  and  black  hair. 
He  had  a  middle-class  body  with 
an  upper-class  mind.  He  had, 
at  29,  all  the  seasons  of  sweet 
and  sour  before  him. 

He  also  had  a  decision  to 
make. 

It  was  a  roadmaster  decision, 
1924  model — big  and  roomy,  and 
Cranston  Williams,  of  the 
Georgia  Williamses,  found  it 
harder  to  handle  than  an  in¬ 
visible  greased  eel. 

The  Three  Choices 
Here  was  Walter  C.  Johnson, 
then  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association,  urging  him  to  be¬ 
come  the  first  full-time  secre¬ 
tary-manager  of  the  association. 

Here  was  his  chance  to  con¬ 
tinue  as  secretary  to  Senator 
W.  J.  Harris  of  Georgia,  who 
had  just  been  re-elected  to  an¬ 
other  term.  He  had  already 
been  with  the  senator  from 
1919-24. 

Here  was  the  opportunity  to 
leave  Washington  to  seek  a 
newspaper  connection,  perhaps 
even  to  buy  his  own  paper. 


“I  had  always  wanted  to." 

These  were  his  three  choices, 
or  inclinations,  or  whatever. 
He  admits  he  leaned  more  than 
45  degrees  toward  newspapers. 
But  Mr.  Johnson,  present  secre¬ 
tary-manager  of  the  SNPA,  put 
in  a  bit  of  overtime  and  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  convincing  words 
and  sold  him  on  association 
work. 

"It  required  no  little  amount 
of  persuasion,"  Mr.  Johnson  re¬ 
members.  “It  was  my  feeling 
that  Cranston  had  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  the  making  of  a  man¬ 
ager  of  the  SNPA.” 

Snow-Painted  Hair 

Mir.  Williams  is  54  now  and 
a  light  snow  has  painted  his 
hair  and  the  sweet  and  the  sour 
have  etched  their  inevitable 
lines  across  the  darkness  of  his 
face  and  his  mind  is  still  upper 
class,  wisdom-ripe  now,  experi¬ 
ence-packed  now. 

And  the  decision  he  made  25 
years  ago  was  U»e  right  one. 

Right  for  both  the  association 
and  him.  He  found  the  voca¬ 
tion  that  apparently  means  as 
(Continued  on  page  105) 
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U.  S.  Fights  Against  Setback 
On  Freedom,  ASNE  Hears 


Canham  Cites  Dangers  in  UN  Pact; 
E&P  Panel  Inspires  New  Study 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


WASHINGTON — As  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  opened  its  annual 
maeting  at  the  Statler  Hotel 
here  April  21,  emphasis  was  on 
fr^om  of  information. 

•  President  Erwin  Canham, 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  re¬ 
ported  on  his  efforts  at  the 
United  Nations  “where  the 
American  delegation  is  fighting 
a  rear-guard  action  to  prevent 
the  cause  of  world  freedom  of 
information  from  being  serious¬ 
ly  set  back.” 

•  An  ASNE  committee  re¬ 
viewed  its  activities  in  combat¬ 
ting  threats  to  freedom  of  the 
press  in  this  country. 

•  Another  committee  endorsed 
the  State  Department’s  foreign 
information  program  and  for 
the  second  year  urged  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  the  United 
Press  to  provide  their  news 
services  for  this  program. 

•  President  Cairham  revealed 
the  ASNE  directors  Wednes¬ 
day  night  discussed  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Panel  on  the  Press,  on 
which  he  served,  for  independ¬ 
ent  studies  designed  to  improve 
the  perforance  of  the  press. 

Resolution  on  Panel 
The  board  unanimously  adopt¬ 
ed  the  following  resolution  on 
this  matter: 

“Resolved,  that  the  ASNE  au¬ 
thorize  its  President  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  examine  the  de- 
tirability  of  sponsoring  an  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  self-improvement 
possibilities  of  American  news¬ 
papers,  and  that  this  report  be 
submitted  to  the  Society  before 
/urthcr  action  is  taken." 

Reporting  to  the  society,  Mr. 
Canham  stated  that  members  of 
the  E&P  Panel  “had  no  de- 
nre  to  set  up  any  kind  of  grand 
jury  to  pass  on  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  press,  or  to  bring 
pressure  on  newspapers.” 
“Rather,”  he  said,  “the  group 
evidenced  an  interest  in  know¬ 
ing  more  about  certain  news¬ 
paper  problems.” 

Wright  Bryan,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 

E&P  Display 

Convention  viaitors  are  cor¬ 
dially  invited  to  visit  Editor  & 
Publisher  Convention  Head¬ 
quarters,  Monday  through 
Thursday,  in  the  Astor  Gal¬ 
lery  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
HoteL 

Secretarial  and  telephone 
service  will  be  available 
E&P  key  executives  and  per- 
■onnel  will  be  at  your  service. 


Journal,  secretary  of  the  Society, 
continued  that  “two  phases  of 
this  action  by  the  Board  should 
be  emphasized  to  the  member¬ 
ship  in  the  light  of  last  night’s 
discussion.  The  first  is  that  the 
conunittee  is  not  to  sponsor  any 
studies,  but  is  merely  to  ‘ex¬ 
amine  the  desirability’  of  spon¬ 
soring  such  appraisals.  The 
second  is  that  any  recommenda¬ 
tions  by  the  committee  will  be 
submitted  to  the  membership 
for  action  before  the  Society 
proceeds  farther.” 

Four  New  Committees 

Mr.  Bryan  also  revealed  the 
board  authorized  four  new  com¬ 
mittees,  in  addition  to  the  one 
just  mentioned,  to  conduct  the 
following  studies: 

1.  A  study  of  State  Depart¬ 
ment  methods  of  furnishing  in¬ 
formation  to  the  press 

2.  A  study  of  outgoing  news 
from  the  U.  S.  and  its  uses 
abroad; 

3.  A  study  of  the  project  of  an 
International  Press  Institute; 
and, 

4.  A  committee  to  confer  with 
the  Advisory  Board  for  the 
Pulitzer  Prizes  regarding  the 
basis  for  future  cooperation  by 
the  ASNE  in  the  matter  of  prize 
juries. 

President  Canham  stated  “the 
first  act  I  believe  this  Society 
should  recognize  is  how  little 
actual  awareness  there  is  in  to¬ 
day’s  world  of  the  nature  and 
attributes  of  a  free  press.  Even 
in  the  U.  S.,  where  this  aware¬ 
ness  ought  to  be  at  its  highest — 
and  is — there  are  judges,  public 
officials,  legislators,  college  pro¬ 
fessors,  yes,  and  some  publish¬ 
ers  and  editors,  who  do  not 
really  know  what  a  free  press 
must  be.” 

He  stated  the  ASNE  efforts  in 
the  cause  of  global  freedom 
have  culminated  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  now  exists  at  Lake 
Success. 

‘New  and  Grave  Crisis* 

“There  the  cause  of  freedom 
of  information  has  come  to  a 
new  and  grave  crisis.  We  have 
got  a  bear  by  the  tail,  and  it 
is  not  yet  certain  in  which  di¬ 
rection  he  will  run.” 

Reviewing  the  three  draft 
conventions  adopted  at  the  Ge¬ 
neva  Conference  last  year,  Mr. 
Canham  reported  on  the  in¬ 
creasing  efforts  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  amend  them. 

“While  the  political  tides  are 
still  flowing  with  the  U.S  and 
what  we  stand  for,”  he  said, 
“the  failure  of  most  other  gov¬ 
ernments  to  understand  the  es¬ 
sential  attributes  of  a  free  press 
is  now  dominant.  The  urge  for 
power  which  is  instinct  with 
governments  is  at  the  fore  at 


Lake  Success. 

“For  a  year  now,  the  foreign 
offices  and  the  home  offices  and 
the  colonial  offices  and  the  law¬ 
yers  have  been  poring  over 
these  three  conventions.  ’They 
have  seen  dozens  of  ways  of 
making  them  more  restrictive. 
National  and  regional  self-inter¬ 
est  rule  policy.  Many  smaller 
states  and  their  spokesmen — 
who  have  a  sensitivity  and  a 
grievance  toward  the  American 
press  and  news  services — are  in 
a  large  numerical  majority  at 
the  General  Assembly.  ” 

He  noted  that  the  U.  S.  posi¬ 
tion  has  allies  and  he  praised 
the  attitude  and  work  of  the 
State  Department  “but  I  must 
tell  you  that  at  this  stage,  the 
(Continued  on  page  121) 


5  Get  Edson  Awards 
As  Capital  ‘Leg  Men’ 


WASHINGTON^ive  Washing¬ 
ton  “leg  men”  were  honored 
this  week.  They  were  to  receive 
the  Peter  Edson  awards  of  $100 
each  for  excellence  in  reporting 
and  writing  during  1948  at  the 
banquet  concluding  the  meetiiig 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

Mr.  Edson,  Washington  col¬ 
umnist  for  NEA  Service,  won 
this  year’s  $500  Raymond  Clap¬ 
per  award  for  distinguished  re¬ 
porting  and  immediately  split 
it  up  into  five  prizes  for  Wash¬ 
ington  re^rters  covering  beats 
and  working  on  assignment. 

Those  who  won: 

Ray  Cromley,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  for  “American  Scien¬ 
tists  in  ]^volt.”  Cromley,  ar¬ 
rested  by  the 
Japs  in  Tokyo  i 
on  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  day,  was 
repatriated  and 
served  in  China 
as  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the 
Army.  After  the 
war  he  rejoined 
the  Wall  Street 
Journal  as  Far 
Eastern  corre¬ 
spondent  and 
came  to  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1948  Cromley 
as  a  reporter  on  military  and 
scientific  affairs. 

Jerry  Kluttz,  Washington  Post, 
for  a  dispatch  on  red  tape  in  the 
Army  and  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion.  He  writes  a  column,  “The 
Federal  Diary,”  and  a  bi-weekly 
newsletter  for  government  work¬ 
ers  outside  Washington. 

Richard  L.  Strout,  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  for  a  feature 
story  on  the  average  man  in 
Washington.  He  served  as  a  2d 
lieutenant  of  infantry  in  World 
War  I  and  began  his  newspaper 
career  with  the  Sheffield  (Eng.) 
Independent  in  1919.  He  was 
with  the  Boston  Post  before 


joining  the  Monitor  in  1921. 

Nicholas  Blatchford,  Washing¬ 
ton  Daily  News,  for  an  assign¬ 
ment  feature  on  the  comedy  of 
the  post-election  errors  of  the 
pollsters  and  others.  Blatch¬ 
ford.  former  Harvard  oarsman, 
worked  his  way  up  from  copy 
boy  to  feature  writer,  with  three 
years  out  serving  with  the  Army 
in  Newfoundland. 

Jim  Daniel.  Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  for  a  series  on 
lobbies  trying  to  force  the  80th 
Congress  to  pass  laws  permit¬ 
ting  basing  point  charges  after 
they  had  been  outlawed  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Daniel  was  as¬ 
signed  to  this  story  by  his  edi¬ 
tor,  Jack  Foster,  who  backed 
his  efforts  despite  pressure  from 
cement,  sugar  beet  and  steel  in¬ 
terests.  Daniel  served  overseas 
with  OWI  and  formerly  was  city 
editor  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News. 

■ 

Minneapolis  S  &  T 
Starts  Pension  Plan 

Minneapolis  —  The  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co.  has 
announced  establishment  of  a 
retirement  pension  plan. 

Under  the  plan,  the  full  costs 
of  which  will  be  borne  by  the 
company.  The  amounts  of  the 
retirement  pensions  will  be  de¬ 
termined  under  a  formula  based 
on  an  employe’s  average  earn¬ 
ings  and  his  service  with  the 
company. 

Men  employes  of  the  news¬ 
papers  will  be  eligible  to  retire 
at  the  age  of  65,  and  women 
employes  at  the  age  of  60. 

■ 

4th  History  Pageant 

Philadelphia — For  the  fourto 
successive  year,  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  is  sponsoring  a  pageant 
in  which  3,000  public  school 
students  will  participate.  It  will 
be  presented  May  5. 
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‘Merchandising’  Demands 
Hamper  Dailies— Monzer 


NAEA  Head  Tells  Promotion  Men 
'Burden'  Hinders  Valuable  Service 


By  Sconuel  Rovner 

A  STEADILY  GROWING  “bur¬ 
den  of  extraneous  duties.”  im¬ 
posed  on  newspapers  under  the 
“misnomer  of  Merchandising 
Service,”  Ls  impairing  the  me¬ 
dium's  ability  to  provide  truly 
valuable  market  research,  Har¬ 
old  V.  Manzer,  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association,  charged  this 
week. 

In  a  talk  before  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion.  meeting  in  New  York  in  its 
19th  annual  convention.  Mr. 
Manzer.  advertising  director  of 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tclc- 
gram-Gazette,  declared  the  re¬ 
cent  abandonment  of  highly  de¬ 
sirable  projects  “Is  understand¬ 
able  in  the  face  of  rising  costs.” 

“But  one  wonders,”  he  went 
on,  “to  what  degree  advertising 
agencies,  the  chief  benefactors, 
inadvertently  contributed  to  this 
unfortunate  development.  As 
one  who  has  many  friends  in 
agency  circles  and  as  a  newspa¬ 
per  man.  Imbued  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  raise  to  the  highest 
possible  level  the  standards  of 
service  to  advertisers,  I  am 
hopeful  that  some  agencies,  in 
their  own  self-interest,  will  re¬ 
appraise  the  demands  so  long 
and  so  thoughtlessly  made  of 
newspapers. 

“I  believe  it  is  time  that  many 
of  the  sales  and  distribution 
problems  of  manufacturers  were 
handed  back  to  their  sales  de¬ 
partments  thus  freeing  newspa¬ 
pers  for  the  more  valuable  serv¬ 
ices  which,  because  of  their  po¬ 
sition  in  and  their  intimate 
knowledge  of  their  respective 
markets,  they  can  so  effectively 
perform.” 

Among  the  research  services 
being  injured  by  high  costs,  Mr. 
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Manzer  mentioned  specifically 
the  grocery  store  inventories. 

“It  is  regrettable,”  he  said, 
“that  some  newspapers  have 
been  forced  to  abandon  the  In¬ 
ventory  Studies  that  measured 
the  flow  of  merchandise.”  His 
reference  was  to  the  recent 
dropping  of  the  Inventory  by 
the  Detroit  News  and  the  death 
a-borning  of  similar  research  in 
several  other  cities. 

Mr.  Manzer’s  talk  came  during 
the  second  day  of  a  three-day 
meeting  in  the  Roosevelt  Hotel, 
attended  by  about  100  NNPA 
members,  plus  another  100 
guests. 

Pervading  theme  of  the  con¬ 
vention  was  the  return  of  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  aggressive  selling  for 
newspapers. 

McGivena  Gives  Advice 
On  Trade  Paper'  Copy 
LEO  E.  McGIVENA  of  L.  E. 

McGivena  advertising  agency, 
saw  a  need  among  newspapers 
to  let  the  advertiser  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  character  of  the 
medium.  Linage  and  similar  sta¬ 
tistics  are  valuable  in  a  limited 
sphere,  he  said,  but  what  makes 
the  newspaper  valuable  as  an 
advertising  medium  is  the  serv¬ 
ice  it  gives  the  reader  and  the 
stature  it  has  in  its  community. 

The  real  job  of  the  prometion 
man.  in  advertising  his  newspa¬ 
per  to  the  national  advertiser,  is 
interpreting  the  newspaper,  said 
Mr.  McGivena. 

Tell  about  the  reporter  and 
his  function,  tell  about  the 
lengths  to  which  a  newspaper 
goes  to  verify  an  obscure  fact 
that  is  essential  to  the  story,  he 
advised. 

Trade  Papers  Best 

Several  times,  Mr.  McGivena 
emphasized  that  trade  papers 
“come  first”  in  national  adver¬ 
tising  promotion. 

“You  must  do  a  basic  job  of 
selling  the  business,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “before  you  can  get  any¬ 
thing  out  of  ads  in  general  mag¬ 
azines  and  newspapers.  In  the 
latter  way  you  reach  perhaps 
2%  of  the  market” 

Trade  papers,  he  added,  “do  a 
lot”  for  the  youngsters  in  the 
business,  the  ones  on  the  way  up 
who  will  be  the  makers  of  deci¬ 
sions  in  the  future. 

“Don’t,”  Mr.  McGivena 
stressed,  “address  yourself  to 
the  space  buyer  in  your  ads.  The 
men  above  them,  the  ones 
whom  your  representatives  find 
it  hard  to  reach,  are  the  men 
who  will  be  reached  by  your 
trade  paper  ads  if  they  present 
effectively  something  of  the 
character  of  the  newspt^r  and 
its  market.” 


Fred  N.  Lowe,  vicepresident  of 
NNPA.  in  the  role  of  acting  pres¬ 
ident. 

Space  Selling  Technique 
Changed  Since  the  War 
GEORGE  TITUS  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C. )  Times-Herald, 
chairman  of  the  retail  promo¬ 
tion  clinic,  declared  that  since 
the  end  of  newsprint  rationing 
there  has  come  a  change  in  re¬ 
tail  space  selling  techniques. 

Success  Seen 

“It  has  been  difficult,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “but  the  selling  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  wartime  is  being  broken 
down  successfully.” 

Mr.  Titus  named  the  many 
kinds  of  promotion  materials 
now  available  to  solicitors  of  re¬ 
tail  advertising,  among  them 
readership  surveys,  standard 
market  data  forms,  ABC  figures. 
Bureau  of  Advertising  reports. 
Federal  Reserve  figures,  etc. 

Noting  the  trend  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising,  Mr.  Titus 
pointed  out  that  store  costs  have 
risen  so  greatly  in  the  last  three 
years  as  to  challenge  the  news¬ 
papers  as  never  before  to  make 
their  space  more  effective  for 
the  advertiser. 

Quoting  recent  statistics,  Mr. 
Titus  showed  that  department 
store  cost-per-transaction  has 
gone  up  81%  over  1939  for 
stores  in  the  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,- 
000  group  and  60%  in  the  $10,- 
000,000  to  $20,000,000  group. 

Similarly,  he  noted,  publicity 
costs,  including  advertising, 
have  increased  from  2.9%  of 
saies  in  1943  to  3.7%  in  1948  for 
the  smaller-volume  group  and 
from  3.5%  to  4.8%  for  the 
larger. 
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lohn  A.  Park,  Ir.,  vicepresident  ef 
Raleigh  (N.  C  )  Times,  sfudist 
the  NNPA's  schedule 


"Therefore,”  concluded  Mr. 
Titus,  “the  department  stores' 
attitude  today  is  that  advertising 
must  be  made  to  do  more.  It  is 
a  newspaper  problem,  as  well, 
to  see  that  advertising  does 
more.” 

Others  on  the  retail  panel 
were  A.  H.  Talbot.  Jr.,  of  the 
Chicago  Herald-American,  and 
Karl  Moore  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising’s  Retail  Division. 

Mr.  Talbot  described  and 
demonstrated  some  of  his  news¬ 
paper’s  retail  promotion  devices, 
such  as  studies  on  auto  owner¬ 
ship  of  H-A  readers,  grocery 
promotion  materials  for  sales¬ 
men,  the  Neustadt  reports 
“dressed  up,”  etc. 

Mr.  Moore  declared  that 
newspaper  solicitors  must  be 
trained  to  talk  to  prospects  in 
terms  of  their  own  problems. 
He  demonstrated  the  Bureau’s 
“Buying  Patterns  Are  Profit  Pat¬ 
terns,”  as  a  good  “opener”  for  a 
sales  talk.  Such  presentations, 
however,  must  be  followed  by 
data  relating  the  theme  to  the 
store’s  own  sales  and  advertis¬ 
ing  picture,  he  added. 

Public  Service  Termed 
Dailies'  Best  Promotion 
SILLIMAN  EVANS,  publisher 

of  the  Nashville  Tennessean, 
declared  public  service  is  the 
best  kind  of  promotion  for  news¬ 
papers. 

“The  newspaper  reader,”  he 
said,  “wants  something  done  for 
him  and  expects  the  promotion- 
minded  newspaper  to  arrange  it 
for  him.  In  return  he  buys  the 
paper.” 

Noting  that  “there  are  no 
limits”  to  the  possibilities  of 
public  service  promotions,  Mr. 
Evans  described  such  devices  as 
musical  events,  various  sports 
tournaments,  educational  proj¬ 
ects,  spelling  bees,  rodeos,  etc., 
all,  he  said,  “promotional  appU* 
cations  of  public  service.” 

The  Tennessean,  he  went  on, 
tries  to  have  at  least  one  public 
service  promotion  in  progress 
all  the  time. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon 
Court  Conlee  of  the  Milioaukts 
Journal  conducted  a  clinic  on  re 
search,  and  had  on  his  panel 
Miles  Tieman  of  the  Indianae 
olis  Star-News,  Tom  Black  w 
the  New  York  Sun,  Clarence 
Harding  of  the  South  Bend 
( Ind. )  Tribune  and  Raoul  Blum- 
berg  of  the  Washington  Post. 

(Continued  on  page  120) 
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UN  Sets  Censorship  Limit; 
Court  to  Be  Press  Arbiter 


'Right  of  Correction'  Also  Drafted; 
Broad  Freedom  Advocates  Score 
By  Doris  Willens 


lake  success  — The  United 

Nations  Social  Committee  this 
week  proposed  stringent  limita¬ 
tions  on  peacetime  censorship, 
and  started  to  set  up  for  the 
first  time  in  history  an  interna¬ 
tional  right  of  correction. 

The  committee  also  chose  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  as 
the  final  arbiter  in  settling  dis¬ 
putes  arising  under  the  proposed 
draft  convention  on  gathering 
and  international  transmission 
of  news.  This  move,  made  over 
United  States  objections,  may 
well  have  lessened  the  chances 
the  U.  S.  Senate  will  approve 
the  treaty  draft. 

Although  the  United  States 
recognizes  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  the  principal 
Judicial  organ  of  the  UN,  it 
does  so  only  with  sweeping  res¬ 
ervations. 

Articles  adopted  this  week  to 
the  draft,  which  covers  only  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  and  infor¬ 
mation  agencies,  would  also  es¬ 
tablish:  equality  in  access  to 
news,  protection  against  arbi¬ 
trary  expulsion,  equal  access  to 
transmission  facilities,  equality 
in  the  movement  of  news  dis¬ 
patches  into  countries,  and  ex¬ 
clusion  from  the  convention  of 
UN.  reporters  who  are  not 
otherwise  admissible  under  the 
immigration  laws  of  a  state. 

The  previous  week  the  com¬ 
mittee  had,  in  the  two  articles 
it  accepted,  set  up  definitions  of 
terms,  and  provided  for  freedom 
of  movement  in,  through  and 
from  states  by  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents. 

Victory  on  Censorship 

The  U.  S.  won  a  major  victory 
in  leading  the  committee  to  a  de¬ 
cision  that  peacetime  censorship 
could  be  imposed  only  for  the 
maintenance  of  national  defense. 
Without  such  a  provision,  the 
U.  S.  probably  would  have 
rejected  the  entire  convention, 
for  a  strict  limit  on  peacetime 
censorship  was  considered  the 
keystone  of  the  treaty. 

But  there  was  an  unexpected 
hitch  in  the  proceedings  that 


United  or  Untied? 

Opposed  to  merging  the 
United  Nations  draft  conven¬ 
tion  on  right  of  correction 
with  the  draft  on  gathering 
and  transmission  of  news, 
ProL  Georg  Andren  of  Swe¬ 
den  admitted  that  freedom  of 
the  press  and  respormibilities 
of  the  press  are  “beautiful 
twins.” 

'But  must  we  have  them 
Siamese?"  he  asked. 


would  not  be  solved  until  next 
week. 

An  international  telecommuni¬ 
cations  regulation  now  in  effect 
reserves  the  right  of  states  to 
stop  any  message  considered 
dangerous  to  security,  public  or¬ 
der  or  decency,  or  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  the  state. 

Delegates,  informed  of  the 
regulation,  immediately  started 
querying  their  governments  to 
learn  if  they  were  willing  to 
give  up  the  rights  they  hold 
under  the  telecommunications 
treaty.  Should  they  refuse,  the 
gains  made  thus  far  in  the  con¬ 
vention  would  be  nullified. 

2  Conventions  Merged 

Over  objections  of  the  Soviet 
bloc  and  the  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries,  the  committee  agreed  in 
principle  to  merge  the  draft  con¬ 
vention  on  international  right  of 
correction  with  the  draft  on 
gathering  and  transmission  of 
news. 

With  few  exceptions,  dele¬ 
gates  insisted  that  responsibili¬ 
ties  must  be  placed  side  by  side 
with  freedom  and  privileges  for 
the  press.  The  “right  of  correc¬ 
tion’’  draft  is  designed  to  safe¬ 
guard,  on  an  international  level, 
against  abuse  of  the  privileges. 

The  original  “right  of  correc¬ 
tion”  convention  was  drafted  by 
the  French  and  introduced  at 
the  Geneva  Conference  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  in  1948. 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
said  the  United  State  delegation 
“warmly  supports  the  idea  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  right  of  ofificial  cor¬ 
rection,  on  condition  that  it  does 
not  involve  any  power  in  gov¬ 
ernments  to  compel  information 
agencies  to  publish  such  correc¬ 
tions.” 

“The  right  of  ofificial  correction 
would  afford  effective  protec¬ 
tion  against  false  or  distorted  re¬ 
porting  in  a  manner  fully  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  principles  of 
freedom  of  information,  she 
added. 

The  French  text  now  provides 
that  if  a  contracting  state  alleges 
false  and  distort^  news  has 
been  transmitted  from  its  terri¬ 
tory,  the  state  may  submit  Its 
version  to  the  country  in  which 
the  news  has  been  published. 

The  second  state  is  required 
only  to  transmit  the  correction 
to  news  agencies  through  the 
usual  channels.  Publication  is  not 
compulsory.  However,  Mexico 
has  proposed  an  amendment 
which  would  compel  corre¬ 
spondents  and  news  agencies  to 
"accept  and  distribute”  the  cor¬ 
rection  material.  The  U.  S.  is 
unalterably  opposed  to  it. 

Nazi  Demands  Recalled 

The  Soviet  countries  objected 
to  the  merger  with  the  comment 
that  the  right  of  correction 
would  “Interfere  with  the  sov¬ 


ereignty  of  states.”  The  Scandi¬ 
navians  opposed  it  because  of 
experiences  they  had  when  Nazi 
Germany  insisted  they  run 
“corrections.” 

A  Mexican  amendment  strong¬ 
ly  opposed  by  the  U.S.  and  U.K. 
delegations  squeezed  through  by 
20-13  on  a  roll  call.  There  were 

15  abstentions.  The  amendment 
specifies  that  a  contracting  state 
shall  have  the  right  of  correc¬ 
tion  if  any  false  or  distorted 
news  tends  to  injure  its  “na¬ 
tional  prestige  or  dignity.” 

Lloyd  A.  Free,  U.S.  State  De¬ 
partment  spokesman,  told  E  &  P 
the  “prestige  or  dignity”  clause 
does  not  affect  the  convention 
materially  since  the  basic  re¬ 
quirement  remains — false  or  dis¬ 
torted  information.  However, 
he  explained,  the  U.S.  opposed 
it  mainly  because  similar  lan¬ 
guage,  injected  into  a  later  arti¬ 
cle,  could  be  very  damaging  to 
principles  of  fre^om. 

The  committee  adopted  Art. 
10,  which  reads: 

“Any  dispute  between  any  two 
or  more  Contracting  States  con¬ 
cerning  the  interpretation  or  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  present  Conven¬ 
tion  which  is  not  settled  by 
negotiations  shall  be  referred  to 
the  International  Court  of  Jus¬ 
tice  for  decision  unless  the  Con¬ 
tracting  States  agree  to  another 
mode  of  settlement.” 

That  text,  proposed  by  Nor¬ 
way,  was  adopted  instead  of  one 
proposed  by  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  The  U.  K.  text,  elaborate 
and  detailed,  would  have  includ¬ 
ed  the  Court  as  a  possible  arbi¬ 
ter.  But  if  other  means  of  nego- 
tions  failed,  under  the  U.  K.  plan 
the  dispute  would  have  gone  to 
a  committee  of  five  press  ex¬ 
perts  for  final  settlement. 

U.  S.  Supports  Proposal 

The  U.  S.  strongly  supported 
the  U.  K.  proposal.  Mrs.  Roose¬ 
velt  said  disputes  arising  out  of 
the  convention  could  more  prop¬ 
erly  be  solved  by  experts  than 
by  Judicial  machinery. 

But  the  Norwegian  text  car¬ 
ried  by  a  vote  of  20  to  11,  wlto 
six  countries  abstaining,  and  the 
U.  S.  had  received  its  first  real 
set-back.  Among  the  delega¬ 
tions  opposing  the  text  are  sev¬ 
eral  from  the  “underdeveloped” 
countries,  which  felt  both  meth¬ 
ods  of  settling  disputes  were  too 
costly. 

With  the  exception  of  the  dis¬ 
pute  machinery  set  up  and  the 
conflict  with  the  telecommunica¬ 
tions  regulation,  the  U.  S.  dele¬ 
gation  was  satisfied  with  the 
week’s  progress.  But  the  real 
test  was  still  to  come. 

Goes  to  Assembly  Next 

’The  committee,  which  has 
been  in  session  since  April  6, 
has  finished  work  on  nine  of  the 

16  articles  in  the  first  conven¬ 
tion. 

With  completion  of  the  first 
convention  the  committee  will 
still  have  to  consider  the  more 
general  British  convention  on 
Freedom  of  Information,  as 


'Book  of  the  Month' 

Delegates  of  the  Soviet  bloc 
have  made  frequent  use  of 
American  books  on  the  press 
to  take  jobs  at  U.  S.  news¬ 
papers  during  the  UN  de¬ 
bates.  Among  the  books 
from  which  they  read  at 
length  are  Herbert  Brucker's 
“Freedom  of  Information"  and 
William  E.  Hocking's  “Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press." 

Stevan  Dedijer  of  Yugosla¬ 
via  came  up  with  a  new  one 
this  week,  Lester  Market's 
“Public  Opinion  and  Foreign 
Policy." 

“This  is  my  current  Book 
of  the  Month,"  he  explained. 


well  as  43  resolutions  adopted  at 
the  Geneva  conference. 

Conventions  and  resolutions 
accepted  by  the  committee  mtist 
then  be  sent  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  for  final  adoption,  but 
barring  unforeseen  develop¬ 
ments,  that  will  probably  be  a 
formality.  Then  individual  gov¬ 
ernments  must  ratify  U.  N.  ac¬ 
tions. 

Access  to  News 
NEWS  sources  will  be  as  acces¬ 
sible  to  foreign  correspondents 
as  to  nationals  “so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible’’  under  Article  3  of  the 
convention  on  gathering  and  in¬ 
ternational  transmission  of  news. 

Only  real  opposition  to  the 
article  came  from  the  Soviet 
bloc,  which  favored  discarding 
the  text  in  favor  of  a  Polish 
draft.  A  Mexican  amendment 
on  the  right  of  a  government  to 
reply  to  news  reports  it  consid¬ 
ered  fallacious  wa.s  withdrawn 
for  discussion  at  a  later  date. 
The  article  as  adopted  reads: 
“Each  Contracting  State  shall, 
within  toe  limits  compatible 
with  national  security,  permit 
and  facilitate  access  to  news  for 
all  correspondents  of  other  Con¬ 
tracting  States  so  far  as  possible 
on  toe  same  basis  as  for  toe  cor¬ 
respondents  employed  by  i  ta 
domestic  information  agencies, 
and  shall  not  discriminate 
among  correspondents  of  other 
Contracting  States  as  regards 
such  access.” 

Polish  Amendment  Rejected 
’The  Polish  amendment  had 
provided  for  “the  right  of  wide 
access  to  sources  of  news”  and 
that  governments  “elaborate 
necessary  measures  for  ensur¬ 
ing  the  widest  i>ossible  dis¬ 
semination  of  real  conscientious 
and  objective  information.”  It 
was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  30  to 
five,  with  seven  countries  ab¬ 
staining. 

Jaixiues  Kayser  of  France, 
leading  opposition  to  toe  Polish 
amentonent,  asserted  that  if  the 
element  of  responsibility  were 
to  be  included  in  the  conven¬ 
tion,  an  international  body 
should  have  toe  right  to  decide 
what  “resposibility”  is,  and  not 
individual  governments. 

As  with  previous  Polish 
amendments,  the  Soviet  bloc 
(Continued  on  page  122) 
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APME  Study  Groups 
Tell  Mid-Year  Progress 


WASHINGTON— The  11  Contin¬ 
uing  Study  committees  of  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  Association  met  here  April 
19  and  20  to  co-ordinate  their 
work  and  make  preliminary 
mid-year  reports. 

Private  meetings  first  were 
held  by  the  committees  with 
their  Associated  Press  counter¬ 
parts  from  New  York  and  re¬ 
ports  made  at  a  full-dress  report 
meeting. 

The  emphasis  this  year  is  on 
four  major  fields  —  r^io,  mem¬ 
bership  participation,  state  stud¬ 
ies  and  interpretive  writing. 

A  meeting  has  been  set  for 
New  York  Sept.  12  and  13  to 
draft  final  reports. 

The  APME  executive  board 
approved  the  Fort  Worth  con¬ 
vention  dates,  Nov.  2,  3,  4,  5. 

General  Chairman  L.  R. 
Blanchard  and  Vicechairman 
Norman  E.  Isaacs  gave  the  high¬ 
lights  of  committee  progress  as 
follows: 

Washington  —  David  Patten, 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal-Bul¬ 
letin,  chairman,  said  the  final  re¬ 
port  would  point  up  several  of 
the  more  controversial  issues; 
(hat  the  committee  would  be 
“tougher”  in  its  approach  to  the 
work  of  the  Washington  Bureau 
than  last  year's  committee. 

Domestic — Fred  Stein,  Bing¬ 
hamton  (N.  Y. )  I^ess,  chairman, 
reported  the  committee  had  dis¬ 
covered  early  that  it  was  burn¬ 
ing  over  the  same  ground  as  the 
previous  studies,  turning  up 
basically  the  same  criticism  and 
the  same  praise  as  the  two  prior 
studies.  He  reported  that  the 
committee  and  the  AP  had 
agreed  upon  an  intensive  pro¬ 
gram  to  hammer  away  at  essen¬ 
tials  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

Business  Report  Approved 

Business  —  David  Silverman, 
Minneapolis  Star,  chairman,  also 
reported  his  committee  was  go¬ 
ing  over  much  of  the  same 
ground  covered  last  year.  The 
committee  has  gone  directly  to 
financial  and  business  editors 
and  the  response  has  been  one 
of  general  approval  of  the  AP 
report.  A  new  program  has 
been  laid  down  for  ^ded  em¬ 
phasis  on  regional  business  cov¬ 
erage  between  now  and  Septem¬ 
ber. 

Features  —  W.  R.  Walton, 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
chairman,  reported  his  commit¬ 
tee  had  been  split  into  three 
main  divisions,  one  studying  the 
problems  of  large  newspapers, 
one  on  small  newspapers,  and 
one  on  the  whole  general  sub- 

Iect  of  comics.  The  committee 
tas  turned  over  to  Charles 
Honce,  AP  assistant  general 
manager,  a  large  file  of  reports 
dealing  with  members’  views  on 
news  features. 

Photos — William  Lampe,  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Times,  chairman, 
said  his  committee  had  made  ex¬ 
cellent  progress  in  the  vital  field 
of  telemats;  that  its  investigative 
work  had  already  resulted  in 
plans  for  tangible  improvement 


of  the  engraving.  Mr.  Lampe 
also  indicated  the  committee  was 
hopeful  of  arriving  at  some 
standard  agreement  on  caption 
policy. 

State  Studies — Vincent  Jones, 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dis¬ 

patch  and  Press,  chairman,  said 
this  new  committee  was  study¬ 
ing  the  problems  of  single  wire 
points.  He  reported  the  commit¬ 
tee  much  impressed  with  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  logs  being  issued 
by  state  bureaus. 

Sports — In  the  absence  of  V. 
M.  Newton,  Jr.,  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune,  chairman,  other  mem¬ 
bers  reported  the  committee  had 
.sent  out  375  questionnaires  and 
had  received  144  replies.  Inter¬ 
est  in  regional  coverage  was 
stressed. 

Foreign — Walter  Lister.  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bulletin.  chairman, 
said  any  fair-minded  examina¬ 
tion  would  show  AP's  foreign  re¬ 
port  “well  out  in  front." 

SOO  Members  Visited 

Explanatory  Writing  —  Wal¬ 
lace  Lomoe,  Milwaukee  (Wis. ) 
Journal,  reported  in  place  of 
chairman  William  S.  Kirkpat¬ 
rick.  Atlanta  ( Ga. )  Journal.  He 
read  portions  of  the  summary 
on  coverage  of  the  Mindzenty 
trial  prepared  by  Herbert  Corn, 
Washington  (D.  C. )  Star,  and 
praised  Vic  Hackler’s  sum-up 
on  explanatory  writing  which 
he  said  had  given  the  committee 
the  definition  it  needed  to  start 
working. 

Membership  —  Clifford  Nuhn, 
Poughkeepsie  Neto  Yorker, 
chairman,  reported  AP’s  general 
executives  had  already  visited 
100  member  newspapers;  and 
said  the  committee’s  final  report 
will  be  concentrated  on  three 
fields:  1.  Promotion:  2.  Defini¬ 
tion  of  news  territories  and  what 
news  a  member  is  obligated  to 
supply:  3  Enforcement  of  mem¬ 
ber  obligations. 

RADio-^ames  S.  Pope.  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier  -  Journal, 
chairman,  reported  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  approach  of  this  committee. 

The  general  chairmen  outlined 
to  the  committees  the  desire  for 
an  over-all  report  at  the  Fort 
Worth  meeting  next  November 
considerably  shorter  than  the 
two  previous  reports.  The  first 
one  ran  50,000  words;  last  year’s 
30,000. 

Sisterhood 

Grapevine,  Tex. — A  family 
tradition  was  continued  when 
Mrs.  LaVeme  S.  Hall  became 
the  third  of  three  sisters  to  be 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram's 
local  correspondent,  succeed¬ 
ing  o  sister  who  died  after 
serving  the  newspaper  20 
years.  The  first  of  the  sisters 
had  been  correspondent  for 
several  yeors  when  she  died 
in  1928. 


ROOM  WANTED 

John  W.  Park,  left,  production 
manager,  and  W.  R.  (Ted)  Blend, 
classified  advertising  manager, 
go  over  blueprints  of  the  Tribime 
Tower  oddition  to  find  more 
space  for  the  Chicago  Tribune 
classified  staff.  Its  130  members 
achieved  a  record  of  12,342,412 
lines  in  1948,  which  was  1,381,- 
560  lines  more  thon  was  carried 
by  another  newspoper  in  the  U.S. 

Tribune  Steps  Up 
Want  Ad  Service 

Chicago  —  Faster  service  for 
Chicago  Tribune  want  ad  users 
was  announced  April  17,  by  W. 
R.  (Ted)  Blend,  manager,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  department.  The 
period  between  copy  deadline 
and  publication  is  reduced  by 
a  much  as  46  hours  under  the 
new  schedule. 

Deadlines  for  all  classifications 
in  the  Tuesday  and  Saturday 
Tribune  were  advanced  19 
hours;  those  for  all  classifica¬ 
tions  in  the  Monday,  Wednes¬ 
day,  Thursday,  and  Friday  Tri¬ 
bunes  were  advanced  24%  hours. 
The  deadline  for  Sunday  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  except  Help 
Wanted  was  advanced  21  hours; 
that  for  Sunday  Help  Wanted 
ads  was  advanced  46  hours  to 
3  p.m.  Friday. 

Chicago  newspapers  still  are 
being  published  without  the  help 
of  printers  as  a  result  of  the 
typographical  union  strike  which 
went  into  effect  Nov.  24,  1947. 

The  Chicago  Herald- American 
recently  improved  its  classified 
advertising  service  to  permit 
daily  changes  of  ad  copy,  a  prac¬ 
tice  adopted  by  the  Tribune 
some  time  ago. 

■ 

J.  H.  Thompson  Dies; 
Torrington  Editor 

Torrington,  Conn.  —  John  H. 
Thompson,  58,  widely-known 
editor  of  the  Torrington  Reg¬ 
ister,  died  April  16  of  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage.  He  was  stricken 
at  his  home  the  previous  after¬ 
noon. 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  he 
worked. on  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
and  the  old  New  York  Herald 
before  coming  to  Torrington 
and  the  Register  40  years  ago. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as 
editor,  he  took  great  delight  in 
composing  a  daily  column, 
"Read  It  Or  Not.” 


Court  Rejects 
Move  to  Cite 
Denver  Post 

Denver,  Colo. — A  move  to  dis¬ 
credit  The  Denver  ( Colo. )  Post 
through  a  contempt  of  court  ci¬ 
tation  based  upon  its  coverage 
of  the  Theresa  Foster  murder 
case  collapsed  April  2. 

District  Judge  George  R 
Bradfield  rejected  each  of  11  i- 
legations  leveled  at  the  paper 
and  two  of  its  executives  in  a 
petition  filed  by  Joe  Sam 
Walker,  defendant  in  the  im¬ 
pending  murder  trial. 

The  court’s  action,  which  fol¬ 
lowed  a  brief  hearing  of  the  ar 
rav  of  charges  in  the  affidavit 
rejected  and  nullified  not  only 
♦he  petition  but  direct  allega¬ 
tions  which  had  made  Palmer 
Hoyt,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Post,  a  personal  target  for 
attack. 

Named  with  Mr.  Hoyt  in  the 
petition  to  show  cause,  filed  in 
Walker’s  behalf  by  James  T 
Burke,  former  district  attorney 
in  Denver  who  entered  the  de¬ 
fense  in  a  surprise  move  the  day 
he  left  office  last  January,  was 
E.  Ray  Campbell,  president  of 
the  Post  Printing  &  Publishing 
Co. 

Judge  Bradfield  ruled  that  the 
petition  contained  “a  few  facts" 
( carried  in  the  initial  four  pre¬ 
liminary  points  of  allegation) 
and  a  “great  many  conclusions 
and  opinions.” 

The  Right  to  Facts 

In  denying  each  of  the  allega¬ 
tions,  Judge  Bradfield  added; 

“American  newspapers  are  not 
bound  down  by  the  strictness  of 
the  English  courts.  A  newspaper 
has  a  right  to  print  facts.  .  .  If 
the  court  had  found  as  facts 
those  charges  made  in  the  affi¬ 
davit  (Walker’s)  the  court 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  act." 

The  contempt  petition  was  the 
second  attack  by  the  defense 
upon  Messrs.  Hoyt  and  Campbell 
and  the  Post.  On  March  4  the 
two  officials  had  been  subpoen¬ 
aed  to  appear  before  the  court 
and  present  records,  along  with 
their  depositions  regarding  the 
hiring  by  the  paper  of  Erie 
Stanley  Gardner,  lawyer  and 
criminologist:  Dr.  LeMoyne 

Snyder,  and  Leonarde  E.  Keeler, 
lie  detector  expert,  to  assist  au¬ 
thorities  in  solution  of  the  case. 

No  evidence  was  developed 
at  this  hearing  to  support 
charges  that  Messrs.  Hoyt  and 
Campbell  had  connived  with 
their  employes  assigned  to  the 
case  to  suppress,  destroy  and 
otherwise  tamper  with  vital  evi¬ 
dence.  The  court  rejected  the 
proceeding. 

Still  another  subpoena  was  is¬ 
sued  at  Mr.  Burke’s  behest  for 
the  hearing  April  20,  calling 
upon  Edmund  J.  Dooley,  execu¬ 
tive  news  editor,  to  appear  and 
bring  with  him  all  copies  of  the 
paper  containing  references  to 
the  case.  The  court  disallowed 
Mr.  Burke’s  effort  to  place  Mr.. 
Dooley  on  the  stand  and  ad¬ 
monished  the  defense  that  we 
court  could  see  no  reason  why 
he  or  the  volumes  requested 
were  subpoenaed. 
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VICTIM  OF  'GIMMIES' 

Costello.  .Ilhaiiy  (X.  \.)  Knickerbocker  XeU's 


BEST  PEACE  OUTLOOK 

Russell.  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 


Newsprint  Situation 
More  Cheerful  to  NEA 


AS  THE  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation  opened  its  Spring 
meeting  in  New  York  on  April 
2Z  its  members  —  the  "grass 
roots”  publishers  of  the  country 
—were  cheered  by  the  latest 
news  of  the  newsprint  situation. 

Manufacturers  of  magazine 
grade  paper  had  announced  a 
price  reduction  of  6%,  and  more 
in  some  cases;  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  had  pictured  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  spot  market  and  its 
premium  prices;  and  several 
Canadian  firms  had  found  it 
necessary  to  cut  their  prices  on 
pulp. 

Charles  E.  Moreau.  Bloom¬ 
field.  N.  J.,  publisher  who  is 
chairman  of  NEA’s  Newsprint 
Committee,  greeted  the  dele¬ 
gates  Friday  morning  at  the 
sutler  Hotel  with  this  observa¬ 
tion: 

“An  item  appeared  in  the 
United  Business  Service  bulle¬ 
tin  which  forecasts  commodity 
prices.  For  a  matter  of  years 
now,  it  has  described  the  price 
of  newsprint  as  ‘firm  —  any 
c^nge  upward.’  For  the  first 
time  in  its  issue  of  April  11  it 
forecast  newsprint  prices  as 
'steady — any  change  downward.’ 

“It  always  comes  as  a  surprise 
when  a  period  of  scarcity  in  any 
item  ends.  It  seems  as  though 
overnight  supply  has  caught  up 
with  demand.  Although  the 
supply  of  newsprint  may  not 
Quite  have  reached  that  point. 
It  cannot  be  far  off,  unless  de- 
nmnd  for  newsprint  increases 
m  such  areas  as  England  and 
s™nce  and  South  America 
where  a  shortage  of  dollars  has 
prevented  anything  like  a  re¬ 
turn  to  pre-war  purchasing. 

“In  a  transitional  period  such 
>*  we  are  now  in,  the  attitude 
Of  salesmen  changes.  Some  sales¬ 
men  now  seem  eager  to  sign  up 


newspapers  on  longer  newsprint 
contracts  with  some  increase  in 
annual  tonnage.  They  say  it  is 
because  some  newspapers  all 
over  the  country  are  taking  less 
newsprint  this  year  than  last. 

“It  is  also  because  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  has  been 
stepped  up  in  almost  a  phe¬ 
nomenal  way. 

“We  shall  always  have  news¬ 
print  and  perhaps,  at  a  slightly 
lower  price,  once  production  has 
passed  consumption.” 

Several  hundred  executives 
from  weeklies  and  small  dailies 
came  to  New  York  for  the  two- 
day  NBA  business  and  social 
meeting.  Many  said  they  plan¬ 
ned  to  stay  over  for  the  ANPA 
Convention. 

The  NEA  program  was  to 
cover  legislative  matters,  offset 
printing  processes,  advertising 
service,  news  coverage,  photog¬ 
raphy.  and  farming  topics. 

Corpu*^  C.Viris*' 

Recorded  in  Booklet 

A  BOOKLET  commemorating 

the  visit  of  the  Associated 
Press  Board  of  Directors  to  Cor- 
Dus  Christi  in  .January  has  been 
published  bv  the  Corpus  Christi 
<Tex. )  Caller-Times.  A  limited 
number  of  them  were  distrib¬ 
uted  this  week  by  Publisher 
Conway  C.  Craig. 

It  was  the  third  time  in  AP’s 
100-year  history.  Mr.  Craig  said, 
that  directors  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  met  in  a  city  other  than 
New  York.  Twenty  members  of 
the  AP  board  met  in  Corpus 
Christi  and  relaxed  at  the  fabu¬ 
lous  King  Ranch. 

The  brochure,  an  offset  print¬ 
ing  job.  contains  informal  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  APers  and  a  series 
of  interviews  with  them  written 
by  Caller-Times  staffers. 


AP  Directors 
Honor  McLean, 
25-Yr.  Member 

Robert  McLean,  president  of 
Associated  Press,  was  the  guest 
of  honor  at  a  dinner  in  New 

York  City,  April  _ 

20.  marking  25 
years  of  service 
as  a  director  and 
11  years  as  head 
of  the  world¬ 
wide  newsgath- 
e  r  i  n  g  coopera¬ 
tive. 

Members  of 
the  board  of  di- 
rectors  were 
hosts  at  a  for¬ 
mal  dinner  at 
the  Hotel  Pierre.  McLean 
Major  McLean. 

who  is  president  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Bulletin,  was 
given  a  tooled  leather  album. 
It  contained  individual  letters 
from  each  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  during  his  presi¬ 
dency.  also  from  the  vicepresi¬ 
dents  and  members  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  staff.  The  album  contained 
also  a  small  photograph  of  each 
of  the  writers. 

Presentation  Ceremony 

The  presentation  was  made  by 
George  F.  Booth  of  the  Worces¬ 
ter  <  Mass. )  Telegram  and  Ga¬ 
zette.  Other  speakers  at  the 
dinner  included  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  Roy  Roberts  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star,  John  L.  Knight  of 
Knight  Newspapers.  J.  R.  Know- 
land  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune,  and  Kent  Cooper,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  AP.  Stuart  H. 
Perry  of  the  Adrian  (Mich.) 
Telegram  was  the  toastmaster. 

Other  guests  were  former  di¬ 
rectors  and  officers  of  Associated 
Press  who  have  served  during 
Maior  McLean’s  tenure  as  presi¬ 
dent. 


EUREKA! 

Summers,  Buffalo  (X.  Y.)  Evening  News 

J.  E.  Hasenack, 

,  New  York  Sun 
Circulator,  Dies 


James  E.  Hasenack,  65,  circu¬ 
lation  director  of  the  New  York 
Sun  since  1919,  died  in  his  sleep, 
April  20.  at  his  home  at  Forest 
Hills.  L.  I. 

Mr.  Hasenack  was  born  in 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  on  May  8, 
1883,  the  son  of  the  late  Charles 
Henry  and  Elizabeth  Hasenack. 
He  began  his  long  career  in  the 
newspaper  business  as  a  carrier 
boy  for  the  Kalamazoo  News  and 
Gazette.  Upon  finishing  school 
he  obtained  a  more  responsible 
position  in  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  the  paper  and  even¬ 
tually  became  its  circulation 
manager. 

In  1910  he  left  Kalamazoo  to 
become  circulation  manager  of 
the  Detroit  News.  Shortly  he  re¬ 
signed  to  try  a  new  field,  that  of 
promotion  work,  but  he  returned 
to  the  circulation  business  as  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian.  Subsequently 
he  moved  to  the  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  then  to  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Press  and  Telegraph. 

Came  to  N.  Y.  for  Munsey 

In  1919,  Mr.  Hasenack  was  in¬ 
duced  to  come  to  New  York  by 
the  late  Frank  A.  Miunsey.  then 
owner  of  the  Morning  Sun.  With 
Mr.  Munsey’s  purchase  a  year 
later  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
Mr.  Hasenack  became  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  merged  pa¬ 
pers  and  of  the  Evening  Sun. 
When  the  morning  paper  was 
sold  to  the  New  York  Tribune, 
Mr.  Hasenack  remained  with 
the  New  York  Sun. 

Mr.  Hasenack  was  a  student 
of  city  traffic  problems  and  their 
close  relationship  to  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  newspapers.  He  was  in¬ 
terested  in  history  and  became 
something  of  an  authority  on 
the  Civil  War. 
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House  Bill  Seen 
As  Heavy  Cost 
Factor  for  Daily 

Hartford,  Conn.  —  Passage  of 
the  Social  Security  bill  now  be¬ 
fore  Congress  ( H.R.  2893 )  would 
greatly  affect  newspaper  costs, 
James  R.  Foss,  controller  of  the 
Lawrence  ( Mass. )  Eagle-Trib¬ 
une,  pointed  out  last  week  in  a 
talk  before  the  New  England 
Regional  Conference  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
and  Finance  Officers. 

Payment  increases  from  1%  to 
2%  and  the  lifting  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  wages  subject  to  tax  from 
$3,000  to  $4,800  would  mean  ad¬ 
ditional  payments  of  $20  to  $66 
per  employe  starting  in  1950, 
Mr.  Foss  said. 

In  addition,  he  noted,  the  bill 
provides  coverage  of  many  oc¬ 
cupations  not  now  subject  to 
Social  Security  payments,  and 
among  these  are  new^oys  and 
certain  news  vendors. 

‘First  Step' 

Mr.  Foss  warned  that  the  bill 
“is  apparently  only  the  first  step 
in  the  present  administration's 
program.  We  will  probably  see 
proposals  on  unemployment  and 
health  insurance  whi^  will  re¬ 
quire  further  employer  and  em¬ 
ploye  contributions.” 

Another  speaker,  Sidney  R. 
Cook  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Newspapers,  declared  that  news¬ 
paper  finance  officers  suffer  from 
the  excessive  departmentaliza¬ 
tion  now  present  in  newspaper 
offices. 

“The  editor,”  said  Mr.  Cook, 
“believes  that  the  success  of  the 
newspaper  depends  solely  on  the 
^itorial  content.  The  advertis 
ing  manager  throws  out  his 
chest  and  says,  ‘Without  us  you 
would  have  no  income.’  The  cir¬ 
culation  manager  proudly  points 
to  his  efforts  in  selling  the  pa¬ 
per.  Without  distribution  what 
good  is  the  paper.  And  the 
finance  officer,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
others,  just  has  a  soft  job  play¬ 
ing  wito  figures.” 

It  would  be  helpful  to  all,  he 
suggested,  if  each  department 
head  could  spend  a  month  in 
another  department,  seeing  at 
first  hand  the  operations  and  the 
problems  of  the  others  and  de¬ 
veloping  a  “more  sympathetic 
understanding.” 

Kenneth  L.  Sanborn  of  the 
Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co., 
Portland,  Me.,  described  his  or¬ 
ganization’s  employe  pension 
plan  (E  &  P,  April  16,  p.  $). 

Overextension  of  cr^it  wa.s 
described  by  H.  I.  Jenks  of  the 
Greenfield  ( Mass. )  Recorder- 
Gazette  as  a  costly  practice  for 
newspapers. 

Strict  Credit  Urged 

“The  advertiser  who  owes  you 
beyond  30  days,”  he  declared,  “is 
a  poor  prospect  for  plus  busi¬ 
ness,  because  he  can  never  for¬ 
get  the  obligation  and  in  that 
frame  of  mind  hesitates  to  add 
to  his  burden  of  debt.” 

This  situation  applies  also,  he 
added,  in  the  case  of  contract 
classified  advertisers  and  news 
dealers.  “But.”  he  went  on, 
“when  you  consider  classified 
transients  and  carrier  boys, 
there  is  only  one  sure  way  to 
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1949 

1948 

%  of 

E&P 

Total  Advertising 

Linage 

Linage 

1948 

Index 

February  . 

. .  163,378,291 

167,944,918 

97.3 

130.7 

March . 

..  202,070,185 

189,555,442 

106.6 

136.9 

Display 

February  . 

. .  127,819,555 

127,896,641 

99.9 

134.8 

Miarch . 

..  159,875,481 

145,570,656 

109.8 

141.3 

Classified 

March . 

. .  42,194,704 

43,984,786 

95.9 

122.3 

February  . 

. .  35,559,366 

40,048,277 

88.8 

117.8 

Retail 

March . 

. .  113,913,743 

108,846,090 

104.7 

136.9 

February  . 

. .  91,819,618 

94,369,078 

97.3 

133.1 

Department  Store 

March . 

. .  43,935,548 

42,020,004 

104.6 

133.4 

February  . 

. .  35,115,772 

36,355,485 

93.6 

129.0 

General 

March . 

. .  34,028,656 

28,105,800 

121.1 

141.5 

February  . 

.  26,920,345 

25,477,215 

105.7 

127.8 

Automotive 

March . 

9,697,577 

6,393,958 

151.7 

253.7 

February  . 

7,335,191 

6,181,012 

118.7 

234.6 

Financial 

March . 

2.235,505 

2,224,808 

100.5 

109.3 

February  . 

1.744,401 

1,869.336 

93.3 

103.8 

beat  heavy  writeoffs  —  conduct 
business  on  a  seven-day  basis, 
no  more.” 

Strict  adherence  to  this  policy 
might  gain  the  newspaper  a 
reputation  as  a  "tough  baby  on 
credits,”  said  Mr.  Jenks,  but  it 
will  also  add  prestige  to  the 
paper,  establish  a  reputation  for 
consistency,  and  save  many 
dollars. 

The  New  England  meeting 
was  the  first  of  several  regional 
meetings  planned  by  INCFO 
groups.  Others  in  preparation 
are:  Southeastern  conference, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  15-16; 
Northern  conference,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  June  12-13;  Pacific  Coast 
conference  in  June,  the  exact 
time  and  place  not  yet  deter 
mined.  ' 

Authorization  for  regional 
meetings  was  given  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  INCFO  re¬ 
cently  at  a  board  of  directors' 
meeting  in  Cleveland. 

W.  Raymond  Hays  of  the 
Louisville  ( Ky. )  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal,  chairman  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion's  Technical  Advisory  Board, 
reported  that  the  group  is  study¬ 
ing  various  newspaper  charts  of 
accounts,  with  a  view  to  draft¬ 
ing  recommendations  for  a  uni¬ 
form  chart.  Proposed  charts  for 
three  circulation  groups  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  completed  by  mid¬ 
summer,  it  was  stated,  after 
which  revisions  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  before  final  publication. 


6  Southern 
Papers  Offer 
Comic  Section 

A  16-page  tabloid  color  comic 
section  printed  by  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  Inc.,  effective 
May  1,  will  be  issued  by  South¬ 
eastern  Publishers  Service,  Inc. 
of  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

The  newspapers  in  which  this 
section  will  be  distributed  week¬ 
ly  are:  Burlington  (N.  C. ) 
Times-News;  Gastonia  (N.  C. ) 
Gazette;  High  Point  (N.  C. )  En¬ 
terprise;  Salisbury  (N.  C. )  Post; 
Johnson  City  (Tenn. )  Press- 
Chronicle,  and  Petersburg  (Va. ) 
Progress-Index. 

The  comic  section  name  plate 
will  correspond  with  that  of  the 
newspaper  distributing  it — 
otherwise  these  sections  will  be 
identical. 

Total  ABC  paid  circulation  of 
the  group  is  96,777.  Advertising 
will  be  sold  on  a  group  basis  of 
one  order,  one  set  of  mats  and 
one  bill. 

Rates  were  posted  as  follows: 

(  Tabloh) — Four  Colors  ) 


1  Page 

V4  Page 

Open 

..  .$440 

$220.00 

6  Times 

...  415 

207.50 

12  “ 

...  390 

195.00 

18  “ 

...365 

182.50 

24  “ 

...340 

170.00 

Hoyt  Stresses 
Need  for  Free 
Flow  of  News 

Chicago — Until  the  world  has 
some  semblance  of  American 
type  of  objective  news  report¬ 
ing,  there  is  small  chance  to 
build  and  sustain  a  peace,  Pij. 
mer  Hoyt,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  and 
a  director  of  the  Associated 
Press,  told  a  Si^a  Delta  Chi 
audience  here  this  week. 

Speaking  at  SDX  Founders 
Day  dinner  of  the  Chicago  Head 
line  Club,  Mr.  Hoyt  asserted:  "1 
would  say  that  responsible  jour¬ 
nalism  is  a  recognition  that  only 
the  breaking  down  of  arbitral 
barriers  of  censorship  can  ever 
make  the  world  a  possible  sub¬ 
ject  for  sustained  international 
peace.” 

Need  Objective  Reporting 

Mr.  Hoyt  declared  responsible 
journalism  is  recognition  of  tbe 
fact  “that  the  American  newspa¬ 
per  today  represents  the  great^ 
single  medium  for  adult  educa¬ 
tion  and  it  will  remain  so  (or 
many,  many  years  to  come.” 

He  stressed  need  “at  every 
level  of  reporting  “to  recognize 
that  the  American  press  is  “an 
unregulated  public  utility  that 
has  a  direct  and  uncancelable 
obligation  to  the  public  of  Amer- 
ca  and  to  the  world  to  report 
the  news  adequate.y  and  fairly." 

“In  other  words,”  he  contin¬ 
ued,  “our  press  must  work  be 
cause  it  is  only  in  this  way  that 
our  system  of  journalism  will 
be  emulated  abroad.”  Part  of 
this  job,  he  said,  is  for  the  press 
to  recognize  democracy  “as  a 
commodity  —  just  like  a  house, 
newsprint,  or  a  suit  of  clothes, 
something  that  has  to  be  bou^t 
and  paid  for — and  not  something 
that  is  inherited  from  generation 
to  generation.” 

The  press  must  recognize  the 
compelling  need  “to  sell  democ¬ 
racy,  liberty  and  freedom”  both 
at  home  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  he  emphasized. 

"The  responsible  press  must 
recognize  the  important  place 
that  truly  objective  reporting 
has  in  the  scheme  of  world  free¬ 
dom,”  he  declared,  "that  straight, 
hard  reporting  of  all  the  toots, 
regardless  of  what  the  individual 
paper’s  position  may  be,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  contribu¬ 
tions  that  the  press  can  make 
to  democracy  in  its  struggle  to 
spread  itself  over  the  entire 
world.” 


S-H  Lighthouse  Points  Way  to  Man^s  Identity 

The  Scripos-Howard  Newspa-  the  paper’s  masthead.  The  light-  house  came  back  into  play  when 


The  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers’  lighthouse  symbol  flashed 
all  the  way  across  the  continent 
last  week  to  play  a  vital  part  in 
helping  to  restore  the  memory 
and  establish  the  identity  of  an 
amnesia  victim. 

The  victim,  who  has  been 
identified  as  David  Arthur  James 
of  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  walked  into 
the  office  of  the  San  Francisco 
News  on  April  11  and  asked  for 
help. 

He  was  drawn  to  the  News  of¬ 
fice,  he  said,  by  the  sight  of  the 
Scripps  Howard  lighthouse  on 


the  paper’s  masthead.  The  light-  house  came  back  into  play  wnen 
house  had  some  meaning  for  James  recalled  living  at 
him,  he  said,  but  he  could  not  stead,  L.  I.  Doctors  believed 
say  what.  that  he  established  the  memory 

Tr..*k  with  his  past  from  having 

Truth  Serum  Used  insignia  on  the  Netc 


News  Reporter  Jane  Sudekurn  York  World-Telegram. 
contacted  police  and  had  the  Miss  Sudekurn  checked  with 
man  taken  to  San  Francisco  Hos-  Hempstead  authorities  through 
pital  where  he  was  given  injec-  United  Press  and  the  Work- 
tions  of  truth  serum.  Succes-  Telegram  which  confirmed  that 
sive  injections  brought  brief  Arthur  James  was  missing 
flashes  of  memory  of  past  jobs  there,  and  contacted  Mrs.  James, 
he  held,  his  name  and  his  birth-  g^g  her  husband  once  suf- 
date.  fered  a  skull  fracture,  which 

The  Scripps-Howard  light-  may  have  caused  the  amnesia. 
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NEW  YORK  ADDRESSES  OF  CONVENTION  VISITORS 


iii>deea  (8-  D.)  .\inerican-Ne»» . Henry  J.  Schmitt . 

(Mich.)  Telegram . Stuart  H.  Perry . witon 


Adrian  (Mich. 
jyhMiy  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News 


Bsitimore  (.Md.)  News-Poet  A  .American. 
Bcitimore  (Md.)  Sun . 


B 

.Wm.  .M.  BaskerA-ill 
N.  J.  (^.impcr. 


Warwick 
Warw  ick 

A.  Everett  Waters . Warwick 


.E.  P.  Kavauaiigh. 


\  anderbilt 


Basgor  (Me.)  News. 


Btiie  (Vt.)  Times . 


Bath  (Me.)  Times .  . 

Bam  Rouge  (La.)  State-Times  Advocate . 


W.  Spacluing  .Albert .  W  aiuorf-.Astoria 

Carl  W .  H.  Cans . W  aldorf-.Vstoria 

Sydncr  W .  1  orter . Vanderbilt 

.Lillis  T.  Jordan . W  aldorf-.Vstoria 

Richard  K.  Warren . W  aldorf-.Aatoria 

Frank  L.  .Ames . Taft 

Andrew  J.  Pease . Roosevelt 

.  .Alexander  C.  W  alker . Biltmore 

Mrs.  .A.  C.  W  alker . Biltmore 

.  Frank  B.  Nichols . Seymour 

.Charles  P.  Manship.  Jr  W aldorf-.Astoria 


Bittle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  <k  News . 

. . .  A.  L.  MUler . 

. .  Waldorf-Astoria 

R.  B.  MUler . 

. .  Pierre 

G.  B.  Dolliver . 

Waldorf-Astoria 

BiTonoe  (N.  J.)  Timee  . 

. . .  Sydney  A.  Laiarus . 

.  Waldorf-.Astoria 

Herman  Laiarus,  Jr . 

. .  aldorf' .Ast<wia 

Robert  N.  Caldwell . 

W'aldorf- Astoria 

UeM'ge  0.  Kami'er . 

. .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Maurice  Zinader . 

.  W  aldorf' Astoria 

Besumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  and  Journal . 

. ,  E.  C.  Davis . 

.  ^V  aldiN^' Astoria 

R.  W.  Akers . 

.  .Barclay 

W,  W,  W  ard . 

.  Lexington 

Beiver  Falls  News  Tribune . 

James  H.  Niarch,  Jr . 

. .  Commodwe 

H.  O.  Boettner . 

Commodeve 

John  S.  McLean . 

.  ('ommodorr 

fieektey  (W.  Va.)  Poet«UenUd  and  Hexister 

. .  Charles  Hodel . 

.  Roosevelt 

BcOiagham  (Wash.)  Herald . 

.  S.  A.  Perkins . 

. .  W  aldorf-Astoria 

BilfliamtOD  (N.  Y.)  Press . 

. .  .A.  B.  Engelbert . 

. .  Lexington 

James  J.  Burnett . 

.  I.exington 

J.  Fred  Jones . 

.  Iseim^too 

Biibee  (Arii.)  Review . 

Fred  W’.  Stein . 

.  W  ald^-Astoria 

Folsom  Moore .  ... 

.  BUtmore 

•Andrew  W.  Liddell  . 

BUtmore 

Binaarck  (N,  D.)  Tribune . 

Cleveland  E.  Ihidge . 

40  W  all  St. 

.  .  John  Hjelle .  ... 

. .  Waldorf'jVstoria 

Boim  (Idaho)  Statesman  .  . 

WUliam  .MoeUer . 

W  aldorf-.Astoria 

. .  .Mrs.  Margaret  Cobb  Ails.de. 

. .  RitS'Carltoo 

Bmion  (Maas.)  Christian  Science  Monitor.  . . 

John  H.  Hoagland . 

.  W  aldorf-.Astoria 

M.  Alvah  Blanchard . 

.  Waldorf-Astoria 

Boston  (.Mass.)  Post . 

Herbert  T.  Btanger . 

Barclay 

..  .W.  F.Carley . 

.  BUtmore 

C.  C.  Steadman . 

.  BUtmore 

H.  J.  Gallagher . 

.  Commodon* 

H.J.  Gillen . 

. .  Biltmore 

Wm.  V.  J.  Ford . 

. .  BUtmore 

M.B.Kerr . 

. .  Biltmore 

J.  E.  Manion  . 

.  Biltmore 

Bradford  (Pa.)  Era . 

Btidrport  (Conn.)  Herald . 

Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise-Times 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle . 


Brownsville  (Tex.)  Herald . 

Brash-.Moore  Newspapers  Canton  (0.).. 


J.  H.  Grilbn .  .  Park  Sheraton 

C.  C.  Gray .  Roosevelt 

.Henr)’  A.  Satterwliite . Waldorf-Astoria 

William  E.  Eysinger .  Waldorf-A.storia 

.  Is;i^  Danenberg . Bedford 

A.  J.  Miller . 28  West  44th  St. 

Charles  L.  Fuller .  Waldori-Astoria 

Frank  U.  Schroth . 24  Johnson  St., 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

.  L.  E.  Owens .  Hampshiie  House 

Roy  D.  Moore . 2  Sutton  PI.,  South 

Henry  R.  Scha.fner . Gotham 


William  H.  Vodrey . 
John  D.  Raridan  . 
Joseph  Kelly  Vodrey 
William  U.  Vodrey,  Jr 
Clark  A.  Morrison 


Barclay 
.  Barclay 
Drake 
Ambassador 
.  Gotham 
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Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express . 


H.F.BaUey  . . St.  Regw 

. A.  J.  McDonald . c,  o  J.  P.  McKinney 

A  Son.  30  Rocke¬ 
feller  Plasa 

Henry  W.  Stock .  .  “ 

Herman  Moecker . .' . 

Alfaav  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union . . Fred  I.  Archibald . Waldorf-Astoria 

(Minn.)  Tribune . Paul  C.  Belknap . Waldorf-.Astona 

Aikatowo  (li.)  Call-Chronicle . David  A.  Miller . Biltmore 

Mrs.  David  A.  Miller . Biltmore 

S.  W.  .Miller . .Algonquin 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Miller . .Algonquin 

Donald  P.  Miller . .Algonquin 

Mrs.  Donald  P.  .Miller . .Algonquin 

Wm.  D.  Reimert . Lexington 

.Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Reimert  .  .  I.#xington 

Peter  W.  Leisenring . 

■  Mrs.  Peter  W.  Leisenring . 

Gen.  Chas.  C.  Curtis . 

.Mrs.  Chas.  C.  Curtis . 

Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror . J.  E.  Holtsinger . Roosevelt 

James  G.  slep . Roosevelt 

Herman  S.  Reifsnyder . Roosevelt 

Richard  E.  Beeler .  Roosevelt 

Amerdsm  (N.  Y.)  Recorder . Gardiner  Kline  .  Waldorf-.Astoria 

W'illiam  B.  LeFavour  .  ...  Waldorf-.Astoria 

HjMpelU  (Md.)  Capital-Gasette  Press . E.  M.  Jackson.  Jr . }  lymouth 

Ansaton  (Ala.)  Star . Harry  M.  .Ayers .  B^lay 

jtHonis  (Conn.)  Sentinel  . L.  L.  Dtsaulniers  . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Ashland  (Ky.)  Independent  . B.  F.  Forgey . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Forgey . Waldorf-.Astorm 

Chauncey  Forgey . W  aldorf- Astoria 

.Mrs.  Chauncey  Forgey  Waldorf-Astoria 

Athens  (0.)  Messenwr . Gordon  K.  Bush . Commodore 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  . ('lark  Howell . W  aldorf-.Astoria 

Hugh  H.  Trotti . W  aldorf-.Astoria 

Atlasta  (Ga.)  Journal . George  C.  Biggers . Waldorf-.Astoria 

.AugusU  (Ga.)  (Chronicle . Wm.  S.  Morris . Amliassador 

Aigpista  (.Me.)  Kennebec  Journal . Edward  Byron . biltmore 

Aiatin  (Tex.)  .American-Statesman  . lg>uis  N.  Goldberg  Be'lmont-Tlaia 

Charles  E.  Green  . .  Belmont-)  laza 


Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  News. 


Burlington  (N.  C.)  Times-News . 


Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  IVss 
Butler  (Pa.)  Eagle . 


Canandaigua  (N.  Y.)  .Messenger. 
Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gasette. . . . 
Centralia  (Ill.)  .Sentinel . 


Champaign  (III.)  News-Gasette . 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gasette _ 


('harlotte  (N.  C.)  News .... 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer . 


Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News  Free  Press 

Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times . 

Chester  (Pa.)  Times . 


Chicago  (III.)  Herald-.Ameriean . 
(Jhieago  (Ill.)  News . 


Chicago  (HI.)  .tun-Times 


Chicago  (III.)  Tribune 


Cincinnati  (0.)  Poet . 

('incinnati  (0.)  Times  Mtar 


Cleveland  (0.)  News. 


Cleveland  (0.)  Plain  Dealer 


Cleveland  (O.)  Press 


Clinton  (Iowa)  Herald 
('oatesville  (Pa.)  Record 


Columbia  (S.  C.)  State-Record 


('olumbia  (Pa.)  News . 

Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer  A  Ledger 


Columbtis  (0.)  Dispatch 


Concord  (N.  C.)  Tribune _ 

Conneaut  (0.)  News-Herald . 
Copley  Prm,  The . 


Coming  (N.  Y.)  Leader . 

Corpus  Christi  (Tei^  Caller  and  Times . 
Cumberland  (Md.)  Times-News . 


. . .  W.  J.  Conners,  Jr . Osbom-ticolaro- 

.Meeker  &  SeoM. 
270  Madison  Avs, 

W.  J.  Conners,  111 .  “ 

Burrows  Matthews .  “ 

F.J.  Clancy . 

R.  (}.  Urban . 

W.  E.  O’Brien . 

R.  C.  Harris . 

, .  .Edward  H.  Butler . 

James  H.  Righter . 

E.  D.  .Anderson . Commodore 

Clayton  G.  Underhill . Commodore 

W.  J.  Callanan . Commodore 

Gordon  E.  Smith . Commodore 

. .  .R.  B.  'Terry . Waldorf-.Astoria 

D.  .A.  ^wley .  . Lexington 

Staley  A.  Cook . Lexington 

Mrs.  Staley  A.  Cook . Lexington 

. .  .Arthur  J.  Cayo . Hotel  Shelton 

David  W.  Howe . Waldorf-.Astoria 

. . .  John  L.  Wise . Waldorf-.Astorin 

C 

. .  M.  L.  Waterbury . Plymouth 

. . .  J.  F.  Hladky,  Jr . Belmont  Plain 

. . .  Verne  Joy . Waldorf-.Astorm 

.Alden  Joy  Perrine . Waldorf-.Astoria 

. .  .J.  A.  McDermott . Roosevelt 

Marajen  Stevick  Dyess . Pierre 

. . .  W.  E.  Chilton,  Jr . St.  Regis 

Robert  L.  Smith . Plasa 

Frank  A.  Knignt . Roosevelt 

Harry  G.  Hotfmann . St.  Regis 

. .  .Thomas  L.  Robinson . Waldorf-.Astoria 

. . .  Curtis  B.  Johnson . Waldorf-.Astoria 

P.  H.  Batte . Waldorf-.Astoria 

. .  .Everett  .Allen . 

. . .  Charles  McD.  Puckette . 

. . .  .Alfred  G.  HUl . Waldorf-.Astoria 

.Mrs.  Alfred  G.  Hill . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Chauncey  L.  Eanes  . c/o  .Story.  Brooks  A 

Finley,  New  York 
Central  Bldg. 

Don  .M.  Wilson .  " 

George  H.  Northridge .  “ 

Ed  .A.  U’Connor .  “ 

Nicholas  Fellman .  “ 

. . .  Worth  C.  Coutney . Waldorf-.Astoru 

. .  John  S.  Knight . Waldorf-Astoim 

J.  H.  Barry . Waldorf-Astoria 

George  F.  Hartford . Waldorf-.Astorin 

. .  .Rich^  J.  Finnegan . Waldorf- .Astorm 

.Marshall  Field.  Jr . Waldorf-.Astorin 

R 138  Stewart . Waldorf-.Astoria 

James  .A.  Griffin.  Jr . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Laurence  T.  Knott . Waldorf-.Astoria 

. .  .Col.  R.  R.  .McCormick . 

E.  .M.  .Antrim . 

F.  J.  Byington.  Jr . 

C.  M.  Campbell . 

C.  E.  .McKittrick . 

W.  J.  Byrnes . . 

.A.  M.  Kennedy . 

J.  W.Park . 

J.  L.  Maloney . 

. . .  F.  W.  Giesel . Lexington 

. .  Hulbert  Taft . Ambassador 

George  Fries . Belmont  Plasa 

. .  .Charles  F,  McCahill . 8t.  Regis 

Leo  P.  Doyle . Waldorf-.Astorin 

N.  R.  Howard . St.  Regis 

Sidney  D.  L.  Jackson,  Jr . St.  Regis 

Herman  L.  Vail . Weylin 

. .  .Guerdon  Holden . Biltmore 

I.  F.  Freiherger . Waldorf-Astoria 

Paul  Bellamy . Rits-Carlton 

J.  A.  Van  Buren . Waldorf-Astoria 

W.  G.  Vorpe . Waldorf-.Astoria 

B.  .A.  Collins . Barclay 

Herman  L.  Vail . . Weylin 

George  P.  Hausser . Waldorf-Astoria 

Sterling  E.  Graham . Waldorf-.Astorin 

. . .  J.  .A.  Folti.  Jr . Wald^-Astorin 

Clem  D.  O’Rourke . Belmont  Plain 

George  H.  Fuller . Belmont  Plain 

James  Kelleher . Belmont  Plan 

AVilliam  .Alexander . Belmont  Plan 

Paul  O.  Brannon . Belmont  Plan 

_ A.  M.  Clapp . W'aldorf-Astorin 

_ C.  H.  Heintielman . Roosevelt 

George  H.  Heintielman . Roosevelt 

. . .  J.  M.  Blalock . Waldorf-.Astorin 

S.  L.  Latimer,  Jr . W’aldorf-Astorin 

Thomas  Crenshaw . Lexington 

_ S.  S.  Crist . .Astor 

_ .A.  H.  Coapman,  Sr . Biltmore 

M.  R.  Ashworth . Biltmore 

_ .A.  E.  Campbell . Waldorf-Astoria 

F.  D.  Lunsford . Waldorf-Astoria 

L.  B.  HUl  . W  aldorf-.Astorin 

Wm.  GUcrist . Waldorf-Astoria 

Guy  BuUock . Waldorf-Astoria 

C.  T.  Hardin . W'aldorf-Astorin 

Geo.  Smallareed . Waldorf-Astoria 

E.  W.  Burweil . Waldorf-.Astorin 

R.  H.  Wolfe . W’aldorf-Astorin 

Preston  WtUfe . Waldorf-.Astorin 

_ .A.  W.  Huckle . Roosevelt 

_ E.  C.  Hankins . Waldorf-Astoria 

_ James  S.  Copley . St.  Regis 

.A.  W.  Shiptra . Waldorf-Astoria 

.  Vi.  .A.  UnderhUI . Y’ale  Club 

_ Conway  C.  Craig . Belmont  Plan 

.  John  J.  McMullen . Waldorf-Astoria 

James  .A.  Black  ..Waldorf-Astoria 

(Continued  on  page  114) 
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2  ITU  Cases 
Before  NLRB 
For  First  Time 

Washington — Illegality  of  ITU 
closed  shop  practices,  coupled 
with  a  recommendation  that  the 
International  Typographical 
Union  as  well  as  its  locals  be 
held  in  violation  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Law  for  refusal  to  bar¬ 
gain  in  good  faith,  went  to  the 
full  membership  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  for  deter¬ 
mination  after  oral  argument 
Thursday. 

Submission  of  the  Baltimore 
Graphic  Arts  League  case  and 
the  Nassau  (N.  Y. )  Review-Star 
case  placed  the  issues  before  the 
board  for  the  first  time.  Three 
trial  examiners  have  held  both 
the  ITU  and  the  locals  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  provisions  of  the  statute. 

ITU  contends  its  practices  are 
legal.  It  denies  International 
headquarters  controls  local  bar¬ 
gaining  and  insists  its  members 
have  the  right  to  insist  that  its 
“conditions  of  employment”  or 
“union  laws”  be  accepted  by  em¬ 
ployers,  and  that  they  have  the 
right  as  individuals  to  refuse  to 
work  with  persons  or  under 
conditions  not  to  their  liking. 

Sidney  Barban,  representing 
NLRB  General  Counsel  Robert 
Denham,  sought  to  connect  ITU 
with  the  refusal  to  bargain  in 
good  faith.  The  right  of  file  ITU 
Executive  Council  to  expel  a 
member  or  a  local  summarily, 
gives  the  International  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  power  which  makes  it  a 
part  of  local  negotiations,  Mr. 
Barban  contended. 

Chairman  Paul  Herzog  asked 
whether  the  ITU,  or  the  local, 
appears  on  the  ballot  for  collect¬ 
ive  bargaining  representative. 
The  board  counsel  said  the  local 
is  named  but  ITU  moves  either 
in  the  first  instance,  or  with  veto 
powers  over  all  but  minor  local 
conditions. 

Gerhard  Van  Arkel,  former 
NLRB  general  counsel,  repre¬ 
sented  the  ITU. 

Because  both  the  employers 
and  the  unions  have  filed  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  examiner's  re¬ 
ports,  it  is  certain  the  Board's 
decision  will  reach  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

■ 

Bro’wm-Forman  Names 
Ad  Consultants 

Louisville,  Ky. — As  part  of  its 
stepped-up  advertising,  sales, 
and  sales  promotion  program, 
described  as  the  biggest  in  the 
79-year  history  of  the  Brown- 
Forman  Distillers  Corp.  Rodman 
W.  Moorhead,  Jr.,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  three  regional 
merchandising  managers:  Carl 
Varga,  for  the  northeastern 
states;  Addison  McGhee,  for  the 
midwest  and  southern  states; 
and  Jack  Spanier,  for  the  cen¬ 
tral  and  far  western  states. 

The  three  regional  merchan¬ 
dising  men,  Mr.  Moorhead  ex¬ 
plained,  will  perform  liaison  du¬ 
ties  between  the  home  office  ad¬ 
vertising  department  and  the 
sales  field  activities,  acting  in 
a  consultant  capacity  to  each, 
but  responsible  only  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department. 


ITU  Cautions 
Its  Members 
On  Production 

An  admission  that  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  union  offi¬ 
cers  are  concerned  with  com¬ 
plaints  of  members'  slackening 
production  appears  in  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Journal  for  April. 

Second  Vicepresident  Elmer 
Brown,  cautioning  members  “to 
concern  themselves  with  their 
jobs,”  has  this  to  say: 

“In  some  few  jurisdictions 
there  is  need  for  a  review  of 
production.  In  some  mail  and 
composing  rooms  equipment  is 
old,  methods  cumbersome  and 
perhaps  mismanaged. 

“Union  members  ought  to  in¬ 
form  themselves  on  these  mat¬ 
ters  and  at  least  remove  any 
cause  for  complaint  regarding 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  pro¬ 
duction  our  members  can  and 
are  giving.  We  must  maintain 
a  high  degree  of  skill  and  a  rea- 
.sonable  quantity  of  production. 

“Unless  we  can  point  with 
pride  to  our  skilled  craftsmen 
and  show  advantages  of  union 
operation  our  task  of  increasing 
wages  and  reducing  hours  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  difficult.” 
■ 

Defense  Blames  Others 
In  Polk  Murder  Case 

Defense  counsel  for  Gregory 
Staktopoulos,  accused  of  com¬ 
plicity  in  the  killing  of  George 
Polk,  American  newsman,  rested 
its  case  this  week  on  the  basis 
that  Staktopoulos  was  an  unwill¬ 
ing  witness  to  a  plot  conceived 
by  others. 

Standing  trial  before  the  same 
jury  in  Salonika,  Greece,  is 
Staktopoulos'  mother.  Adam 
Mouzenides  and  Evangelos  Vas- 
vanas.  Communists,  are  being 
tried  in  absentia.  , 

Maj.  Gen.  William  Donovan, 
representing  American  newspa¬ 
permen,  was  reported  to  have 
interviewed  two  relatives  of 
Mouzenides  and  declared  their 
testimony  was  voluntary,  and 
not  the  result  of  “police  force” 
as  had  once  been  alleged. 

Mouzenides,  the  relatives  testi¬ 
fied.  was  in  Salonika  on  the 
night  of  the  murder,  talked 
about  the  principals — including 
Staktopoulos — and  was  in  the 
company  of  Vasvanas  in  the  pre 
ceding  days. 

One  of  the  most  significant 
bits  offered  for  evidence  against 
Staktopoulos  and  his  mother,  ac¬ 
cording  to  dispatches,  is  a  letter 
which  advis^  police  where 
Mr.  Polk's  body  could  be  found. 
The  letter,  so  handwriting  ex¬ 
perts  testified,  was  written  by 
Mrs.  Staktopoulos. 

One  of  the  prosecution's  most 
searching  questions,  still  unan¬ 
swered,  nas  been,  why  did  the 
Staktopoulos  family  remain 
quiet  about  the  crime,  if  their 
witness  of  it  was  unwilling? 

Defense  counsel  also  alleged 
that  Mrs.  Rea  Polk,  the  widow; 
He  en  Mamas,  a  former  report¬ 
er  for  Associated  Press;  and 
Stephen  Barber,  correspondent 
for  the  London  News  Chronicle, 
were  responsible  in  Mr.  Polk's 
death  because  they  had  encour¬ 
aged  him  on  his  fatal  journey. 


Next  Chicago 
Move  Left  Up 
To  ITU  Chiefs 

Chicago — It's  up  to  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Council  of  the  Internation¬ 
al  Typographical  Union  to  make 
the  next  move  if  any  progress 
toward  settlement  of  the  print¬ 
ers’  strike  is  to  be  made. 

That  was  the  gist  of  a  brief 
statement  issued  Thursday  by 
the  Chicago  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  after  representa¬ 
tives  met  with  the  scale  commit¬ 
tee  of  Typographical  Union  No. 
16  “without  reaching  agree¬ 
ment.” 

John  J.  O'Keefe,  secretary  of 
CNPA.  said: 

“At  the  conclusion  of  the 
meeting,  the  union  committee 
asked  if  the  publishers’  commit¬ 
tee  would  meet  with  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  of  ITU.  The  union 
has  been  informed  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives  will  not 
refuse  to  meet  with  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council,  if  such  a  meeting 
is  requested.” 

’The  strike  has  been  in  effect 
since  November  24,  1947.  One 
of  its  latest  results  has  been  the 
filing  of  two  slates  of  candidates 
— Independent  and  Liberal — to 
oppose  the  ticket  headed  by 
John  J.  Pilch,  Progressive,  in 
the  CTU  election  May  18. 

By  1,266  to  93  on  April  3,  the 
local  turned  down  the  publish¬ 
ers’  “last  and  best”  contract  pro¬ 
posal.  including  a  $10-a-week 
wage  increase. 

Acceptance  by  Local  16  would 
not  onlv  be  a  defeat  of  the  local 
union,  but  a  defeat  for  the  ITU, 
President  Woodruff  Randolph 
declared  in  the  April  Typogra¬ 
phical  Journal. 

“Publicity  indicating  that  the 
Chicago  strike  was  all  but  over 
was  erroneous  and  part  of  the 
publicity  was  contained  in  local 
union  bulletins  because  of  let¬ 
ters  of  members  of  No.  16  to 
friends  throughout  the  country,” 
stated  Randolph. 

■ 

Het  Parool  Reports 
On  Marshall  Plan  Aid 

Amsterdam — On  the  occasion 
of  the  anniversary  of  the 
Marshall  Plan,  the  Dutch  daily 
newspaper  Het  Parool  paid  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  the  significance 
of  the  ECA  for  this  country. 

For  this  purpose  a  report  de¬ 
scribed  the  concrete  form  of  the 
Marshall-aid,  following  the  way 
the  Marshall-goods  take  from 
the  ship  to  the  consumer.  Fur¬ 
ther  economic-statistic  facts  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Marshall-aid 
were  explained  in  a  popular 
way. 

An  English  translation  was 
printed  to  be  sent  to  American 
friends  of  the  Netherlands. 

Het  Parool  arose  as  a  resis¬ 
tance-paper  during  the  Nazi- 
occupation.  Now  it  is  one  of  the 
biggest  dailies  in  the  Nether 
lands.  Managing-editor  is  Dr. 
G.  J.  van  Heuven  Goedhart,  dur¬ 
ing  the’ war  Minister  of  Justice 
in  the  Dutch  Government  in 
London.  Dr.  van  Heuven  Goed¬ 
hart  was  president  of  the  Sub- 
Commission  on  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  and  of  the  Press  of 
the  United  Nations. 
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1948  Ayer  Cup 
Is  Awarded 
To  N.  Y.  Times  | 

Philadelphia  —  The  F.  Way. 
land  Ayer  Trophy  for  excellence 
in  typography,  makeup  and 
press  work  in  1948  goes  to  the 
New  York  Times. 

Judging  of  entries — copies  of 
March  8 — took  place  here  'Diurs- 
day.  Formal  announcement  of  ; 
the  winners  in  the  19th  annual  ' 
competition  is  to  be  made  over 
the  weekend. 

Last  year’s  winner,  the  Neic 
York  Herald  Tribune,  came  out 
with  an  honorable  mention  in 
the  over-50,000  circulation  class 
Others  cited  were  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Bulletin  and  Ofclo- 
homa  City  Oklahoman.  I 

In  the  10-50,000  class,  honop 
able  mentions  went  to  the  Bill¬ 
ings  (Mont.)  Gazette,  Roanoke 
(Va. )  World  News,  and  Mount 
Vernon  (N.  Y. )  Argus,  with  spe¬ 
cial  commendation  for  the  Spart¬ 
anburg  (S.  C. )  Herald. 

In  the  under  10,000  class,  hon¬ 
orable  mentions  were  given  to 
the  Hibbing  (Minn.)  Tribune, 
Frederick  (Md. )  News,  and  ill- 
bion  (Mich.)  Recorder,  with 
special  commendation  for  ^e 
Owensboro  (Ky. )  Inquirer. 

The  winner  in  the  tabloid 
class  —  a  perennial  —  was  the 
York  (Pa.)  Gazette  &  Daily. 

■ 

26%  Return  Scored 
In  Reader  Survey 

Camden,  N.  J.  —  Exceptional 
response  to  a  direct-mail  reader 
survey  is  reported  by  M!rs.  Vir 
ginia  M.  Wilton,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Camden  Courier- 
Post.  Asking  their  readers  to 
check  what  they  liked,  the 
newspaper  received  in  10  days 
replies  totalling  26.3%  of  the 
questionnaires  sent  out. 

“We  included  a  postage-paid 
envelope  and  sent  the  whole 
thing  by  second-class  mail,”  said 
Mrs.  Wilton.  “Direct  mail  ex¬ 
perts  ventured  a  guess  of  1.2% 
to  2%  return  because  not  only 
did  we  ask  our  subscribers  to 
take  time  out  to  check  the  list, 
we  sent  a  mimeographed  letter 
and  a  postage  paid  envelope.” 

■ 

Johnstown  Honor 

First  newspaper  to  win  the 
award,  the  Johnstown  (Pa.) 
Democrat  received  the  Joseph 
A.  Holmes  Safety  Association's 
certificate  of  honor,  April  19.  It 
was  given  “for  outstanding  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  coal  industry  by  .  . . 
promotion  of  safety  and  accident 
prevention  in  the  central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  coal  fields,  by  publiciz¬ 
ing  safety  meetings,  write-ups  of 
safety  practices  and  in  helping 
to  make  its  readers  safety  con¬ 
scious,  and  publication  of  sum¬ 
maries  of  feSleral  coal  mine  in¬ 
spection  reports.” 

The  award  was  made  in  W^h- 
ington,  D.  C.,  at  the  same  time 
that  12  medals  were  awarded  for 
courage  involving  risk  of  life- 
■ 

A  Great  Day 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  ber¬ 
imed  the  birth  of  the  RepiAlic 
of  Ireland  this  week:  “Iri» 
Breathe  Free  Eire.” 
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The  Guiding  Force  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


E  &  P  History  in  Brief 

1884 — The  Journolist  was  founded. 

1892 — Newspaperdom  was  started. 

1894 — The  Fourth  Estate. 

1901 — Editor  &  Publisher  launched. 

1907 — E  &  P  merged  The  lournalist. 

1912 — James  Wright  Brown  bought  E  &  P. 

1925— E  &  P  acquired  Newspaperdom. 

1927 — ^E  &  P  consolidated  with  The  Fourth  Estate 


By  Ward  Morehouse 

New  York  Sun  Columnist 

ON  A  BRIGHT  Sabbath  morning  about 

10  years  ago  I  was  walking  along  the 
cobbled  main  street  of  the  town  of  Nan¬ 
tucket,  island  of  Nantucket,  with  Keats 
Speed,  executive  editor  of  the  New  York 
Sun.  He  paused  at  a  busy  intersection 
to  exchange  greetings  with  another  off- 
islander,  a  distinguished-looking  summer¬ 
time  resident  who  had  a  great  pile  of  New 
York  papers  under  his  arm.  I  was  then 
introduced  to  James  Wright  Brown.  He 
and  Keats  Speed  talked  for  a  few  minutes, 
shook  hands  again,  and  parted. 

We  had  gone  half  a  block  when  Mr. 
Speed  said:  “You  want  to  remember  Jim 
Brown.  He’s  a  fellow  you’d  like.  Came 
up  here  from  Kentucky  a  long  time  ago 
and  has  made  a  great  success  of  a  pub¬ 
lication  that  was  nothing  at  all  when  he 
took  it  over.  He’s  one  of  the  nicest  and 
finest  men  I  ever  knew.” 

During  the  decade  that  has  passed  since 
that  Nantucket  meeting  I’ve  seen  Jim 
Brown  many  times.  I’ve  come  to  know 
him  well.  He’s  a  man  of  warmth  and 
heartiness,  of  gentleness  and  gallantry,  of 
vast  integrity,  and  a  60-year  career  in 
journalism.  Now,  at  the  age  of  75,  and  as 
president  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  which  he 
acquired  in  1912 — it  was  then  a  weekly 
with  a  circulation  of  1,000  and  it  is  now 
flourishing  with  a  circulation  of  more  than 
18,000 — he  is  living  an  active  and  useful 
life,  unsparing  of  himself  in  helpfulness 
to  others,  rich  in  friendships,  and  a  man 
who  has  won,  and  kept,  the  respect  and 
affection  of  the  leaders  of  his  craft. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  been  talking 
with,  and  exchanging  correspondence 
with,  some  of  the  outstanding  people  in 
American  journalism.  They  all  had,  and 
have,  pieces  to  speak  about  Jim  Brown 
and  I  now  give  you  their  own  exact 
words,  .  .  .  “James  Wright  Brown’s  firm 
convictions  respecting  both  the  freedom 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  press,”  says 
Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Times,  “make  him  a  stalwart 
figure  in  his  work.  Those  who  know  him 
hold  him  in  deepest  affection,”  Kent 
Cooper,  executive  director  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  says:  “He  personally  made 
the  magazine  (Editor  &  Publisher),  “a 
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‘‘There’s  jauntiness,  alonn 
with  dignity  in  his  ap- 


newspaperman’s  journal  and  it  shows  how 
well  he  built  it,”  William  W.  Hawkins, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  writes:  “To  all  that  is  best 
in  American  journalism  Jim  Brown  has 
been  a  leading  contributor  for  many  years. 
...  He  has  always  been  a  leader  in  up¬ 
holding  the  highest  principles  and  finest 
traditions.  I  doubt  if  anyone  of  our  time 
has  surpassed  him  in  personal  popularity.” 
“Editor  &  Publisher,”  comments  Edwin 
S,  Friendly,  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  the  New  York  Sun,”  is  Jim 
Brown’s  monument  to  his  great  contribu¬ 
tions  to  newspaper  publishing.  Through 
his  tireless  energy,  resourcefulness  and 
passionate  interest,  he  has  made  his  mag¬ 
azine  a  recognized  spokesman  and  a  re¬ 
liable  source  of  current  news  for  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  and  all  who  are  actively 
interested  in  newspapers.” 

From  the  plains  of  Texas,  from  the  desk 
of  J.  M.  North,  editor  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  come  these  words:  “I  have 
known  Jim  Brown  for  more  years  than 
both  of  us  would  care  to  admit.  He’s  an 
elegant  gentleman  and  a  good  friend.  He 
has  built  up  and  published  one  of  the 
finest  trade  journals  any  industry  has.  .  .  . 
He  is  an  exceedingly  kind  man;  his  judg¬ 
ment  is  sound  and  he  is  generous  with  his 
counsel  to  those  who  seek  it.  ...  I  don’t 
think  any  of  us  could  keep  house  without 
Editor  &  Publisher.”  And  from  Clarence 
R.  Lindner,  publisher  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  there  is  this  tribute:  “I  think 
that  Jim  Brown  has  been  a  strong  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  maintenance  of  journalistic 
standards,  to  the  promotion  of  good  busi¬ 
ness  practice  among  newspapers,  and  a 
potent  aid  to  the  cash  drawer  through  dis¬ 
semination  of  accurate  information  about 
advertising  and  circulation  methods.” 

So  much  for  samples  of  the  esteem  in 
which  James  Wright  Brown  is  held  by 
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distinguished  men  of  his  profession.  There 
have  been  more  of  such  tributes,  coming 
from  the  South,  the  mid- West,  the  North¬ 
west ’and  the  north  central  states.  But  I 
had  no  desire  to  let  the  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  nation  write  this  piece  for  me. 

I  realized  that  a  bit  of  leg-work  was  neces¬ 
sary.  Besides  visiting  several  editors,  I 
made  a  few  calls  at  the  offices  of  Editor 
&  Publisher  in  the  Times  Tower  and  also 
gave  myself  an  assignment  to  Yonkers. 
A  great  deal  of  the  character  of  James 
Wright  Brown,  a  great  deal  of  the  quality 
of  the  man,  is  revealed  in  a  talk  with 
him,  and  in  an  evening  spent  with  him, 
in  his  curio-filled  house  at  234  Valentine 
Lane,  Yonkers,  three  blocks  from  the  mag¬ 
nificent  Hudson,  and  just  over  the  New 
York  City  line.  It’s  a  house  that  he 
bought  just  after  coming  to  New  York 
from  Kentucky  in  1911,  and  it’s  been  home 
to  him  ever  since. 

“We  have  tried  at  Editor  &  Publisher 
to  maintain  standards  for  ourselves,”  said 
Mr.  Brown,  as  we  sat  over  highballs  in 
an  after-dinner  session  in  his  upstairs 
living  room.  “We’ve  tried  to  serve  as  a 
sort  of  watchdog  for  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  We  feel  that  Editor  &  Publisher  is 
published  every  week  on  a  basis  of  in¬ 
tegrity  and  that  its  columns  reflect  it,  and 
that  our  enduring  success  is  based  upon 
square-dealing  and  honesty — ^the  funda¬ 
mental  principles.  Editor  '  &  Publisher 
was  the  first  to  print  the  circulation 
figures  of  newspapers  and  the  first  to 
present  advertising  linage  and  market 
surveys.  There  were  howls  in  the  early 
days,  and  also  more  howls  when  we  print¬ 
ed  the  salaries  of  publishers  as  released 
by  the  Treasury  Department. 

“When  I  went  into  Editor  k  Publisher” 
— he  bought  the  controlling  interest  in 
1912  and  later  increased  its  strength  and 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Above— James  Wright  Brown  at  his  desk  in  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
office  in  the  Pulitser  Building,  home  of  the  New  York  World,  in  1915. 

At  right — Mr.  Brown  poses  for  a  snapshot  in  the  Gardens  of  Ver¬ 
sailles.  Paris,  in  July,  1923.  He  was  en  route  to  Madrid  for  the 
Press  Congress  of  the  World,  of  which  he  was  secretary-treasurer. 


E  6r  P  Exclusive  Service  Numbers 

January.  1920 — International  Year  Book  launched. 

August.  1922 — First  Annual  Newspaper  Linage  Tabulation. 
September,  1922 — First  Tabulation  of  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Requirements. 

October,  1924 — First  Annual  Syndicate  Directory 
December.  1924 — E  &  P  Market  Guide.  , 

March,  1932 — Atmual  Newspaper  Promotion  A  words  started. 
October,  1933 — First  Monthly  Equipment  Review  Section. 
August,  1935— Annual  News  Photo  Contest  Announced. 


continued  from  page  25 
prestige  by  taking  over  and  merging  with 
it  such  publications  as  the  Fourth  Estate, 
the  Journalist,  and  Newspaperdom  —  “it 
was  at  a  time  when  there  wasn't  much 
character  in  the  field.  Editorial  boosts 
used  to  go  along  with  advertisements.  We 
did  something  rather  revolutionary  by 
going  out  and  buying  our  own  circus 
tickets. 

“We  had,  in  the  beginning,  a  little  paper 
not  afraid  to  express  its  views.  We  had 
only  eight  pages,  but  we  lived,  we  sur¬ 
vived,  we  kept  on.  We  fought  constantly 
for  honesty  and  integrity  in  the  news, 
and  through  the  efforts  of  an  able  and 
efficient  staff  and  a  tremendously  co¬ 
operative  personnel,  we  came  along.  I've 
had  some  great  editors  working  for  me. 
Marlen  Pew  was  certainly  one  of  them." 

James  Wright  Brown  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  his  boyhood,  delivering 
papers  for  the  Detroit  News,  going  to 
work  at  3  a.m.  He  did  reportorial  work 
on  the  Detroit  Tribune  for  about  a  year 
and  a  half  and  in  the  mid-Nineties  he  was 
one  of  the  bright  young  men  who  went 
to  Chicago  to  establish  the  Chicago  Jour¬ 
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nal.  Throughout  his  career  he  has  been 
known  for  his  facility  in  mastering  the 
complexities  of  the  business  side  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  but  when  you  talk  with  him  he 
reveals  an  eloquent  appreciation  of  his 
early  training  in  the  City  Room. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  “for  more  than  60  years, 
as  man  and  boy,  I've  been  trying  to  serve 
the  public  interest  through  newspapers, 
and  in  such  capacities  as  carrierboy,  re¬ 
porter,  superintendent  of  circulation,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  publisher. 

“It  was  my  reportorial  experience  that 
was  really  the  key  to  any  success  I've  had. 
I  came  to  have  the  proper  evaluation  of 
a  vigorous  editorial  policy.  I  had  the 
great  good  fortune,  in  Detroit,  to  come 
under  the  influence  of  Michael  J.  Dee. 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  editorial  writers 
of  his  time.  I  did  reportorial  work  under 
the  guidance  of  R.  H.  K.  Whiteley  and  the 
equally  able  George  T.  Hargrave,  who  was 
city  editor  of  the  Detroit  Tribune." 

It  was  after  the  founding  of  the  Chicago 
Journal  that  James  Wright  Brown  served 
with  the  Chicago  American  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune.  He  went  to  Louisville,  Ky. 
and  became  business  manager  and  general 


manager  of  the  Herald,  being  with  that 
publication  from  1903  until  1911.  By  Uut 
time  he  felt  that  he  had  gained  enough 
experience  to  make  a  success  in  New 
York,  and  to  New  York  he  came — eager, 
confident  and  perhaps  a  little  terrified— 
as  general  manager  of  the  Fourth  Estate. 
In  April  of  1912  he  brought  forth  his  first 
issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  having  ac¬ 
quired  an  interest  of  51%. 

Now,  as  he  sat  with  me  in  his  com¬ 
fortable,  second-floor  living  room,  he  went 
on  quietly  of  matters  of  the  moment:  "I 
feel  that  the  greatest  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  development  of  the  cooper 
ative  spirit  in  our  business,  a  spirit  where¬ 
in  editors  and  publishers  of  competitive 
publications  eat  together  and  drink  to¬ 
gether  and  sit  down  as  friends.  I  believe 
that  the  service  of  newspapers  in  the 
public  interest  is  now  just  actually  begir 
ning — that  we're  going  to  have  more  re¬ 
search,  more  interpretation.  We've  got  to 
have  more  of  both." 

A  pause,  and  he  went  on  quietly;  "Have 
you  ever  stopped  to  think  how  newspaper 
circulations  have  grown?  As  of  right 
(Continued  on  page  32B) 
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Columns  of  E6cP  for  65  Years 
Spotlight  Journalism's  Landmarks 
■  By  Arthur  Robb  ■■ 


IT  WAS  a  serene  but  changing  turned  their  waspish  talents 
world  that  greeted  the  first  ap-  vigorously  against  many  promi- 
petnnce  of  The  Journalist,  Edi*  nent  new^aper  figures.  Amos 
roil  fc  Publisher’s  predecessor,  J.  Cummings,  managing  editor 
on  Iterch  22,  1884,  “devoted  to  of  the  New  York  Sun,  who  was 
oewipapermen  and  publishers.’’  revolutionizing  newspaper  prac- 
Newtpapers  were  still  set  by  tice  by  bright  writing  and  ob- 
lund  They  were  largely  paro-  jective  reporting,  was  a  hero  to 
in  their  news  coverage.  Byrne  and  Richardson  and  later 
Advertising  was  a  factor  of  for  many  years  the  close  friend 
growing  importance  in  their  of  Allan  Forman,  soon  to  be  an 
economy,  but  few  newspapers  owner  of  The  Journalist,  but 
bad  luch  a  dignitary  as  an  “ad-  there  were  few  such  heroes, 
rertising  manager.’’  Joseph  Pulitzer  was  always 

Circulations  were  small,  for  greeted  with  a  disparaging  crack 
5t«eotyping  was  in  its  infancy  in  The  Journali^'s  first  year, 
and  last  rotary  presses  were  just  The  Bowles  family  of  Spring- 
btginning  to  arrive  in  the  1880’s.  fie.d.  Mass.,  never  received  a 
Rag  paper  was  still  in  common  kind  word.  The  unstable  econ- 
me,  although  cheap  ground-  omic  condition  of  newspapers  in 
wo^  paper  was  gaining  accept-  several  cities  was  frankly  and 
ance.  The  Atlantic  cable  was  critically  bared.  Correspondence 
lea  than  20  years  old  and  the  from  out-of-town  was  in  a  gen- 
telephone  was  still  in  its  first  erally  similar  vein,  and  “Marse 
decade.  Radio  was  only  a  sci-  Henry’’  Watterson  got  plenty  of 
entist's  dream.  unfavorable  attention.  ’The  grad- 

Chonges  in  the  Air  perfection  of  the  systems 

„  ,  .  _  ■  .11.  and  associations  by  which  news 

gathered  was  deplored  as 
Mergenthaler  was  ..g  detriment  to  the  individual 
perfecting  his  first  Linotype  m  journalist,  leaving  less  scope  for 
that  year  the  successful  evoiu-  brilliant  individual  achieve- 
Uon  of  many  efforts  to  set  type  ment  ’’ 

bjnnwhine.  Joseph  Pulitzer  had  Those  individual  journalists 
York  and  had  received  an  average  of  about 
made  the  World  an  outstanding  ^5  ^  and  that.  The 

new^per  within  six  moi^s,  al-  journalist  complained,  a  report- 

to  have  “the  manners  of 
Benn^ts  New  York  ^  gentleman,  the  acuteness  of 
a  diplomat,  the  patience  of  a 
well  esta'blished  as  the  propri-  ^^d  the  stomach  of  an  ost- 

etor  of  several  small  but  success-  *• 

Fortunately,  the  tenure  of 
^  ynnng  William  Byrne  and  Richardson  was  brief. 

"Tfk  The  paper  had  seldom  exceeded 

i^elf  newspa-  12  [>ages  under  their  regime  and 

advertising,  always  rudimentary, 

F  did  not  g?ow.  They  sold  out  in 

florin  January,  1885,  to  C.  J.  Smith, 

Melville  E.  Stone  Allan  Forman  and  W.  G.  Mc- 

^  f.  f  ^  Laughlin.  The  latter  was  listed 

''®wspa-  as  publisher,  but  contributed 

with  their  Ch^ago  D<uly  frequently  to  the  news  and  edi- 

^  ai^  JamwE  Tripps  had  torial  columns, 
proven  the  worth  of  those  ideas  „  _ 

in  his  Detroit  News.  If,  as  seems  New  Owners 

likely,  “publishers”  were  includ-  ,“We  have  not  engaged,”  said 
ed  as  an  afterthought  in  The  the  new  editors  in  their  first 
Journalist’s  dedication  to  its  issue,  “to  take  in  the  ‘schedule 
field,  they  would  soon  assume  of  assets’  the  prejudices  of  the 
prime  importance.  The  Ameri-  former  owners;  nor  do  we  wish 

CM  Newspapers  Publishers  As-  the  paper’s  enemies — if  enemies  the  next  few  years.  He  soon 

jociation  would  begin  its  use-  it  has — to  come  over  to  us  along  strengthened  the  out-of-town 

nil  career  in  1887.  with  the  type,  wood  cuts,  and  “letters,”  arranged  for  nation- 

At(ark>/i  numbers  of  the  paper.  We  wide  distribution  of  the  paper, 

tacked  by  Joumaliat  have  purchased  the  goodwill  and  made  vigorous  wi 

ine  Journalism  exemplified  by  and  this  we  shall  foster  and  en-  exploitation  of  ni 

uwson,  Stone,  Pulitzer,  the  deavor  to  increase.  through  the  public 

MkS!***  brothers  and  many  “We  propose  making  this,  if  “newspaper  directoriei 
Ptaws  who  were  just  over  the  possible,  an  entertaining  news-  primitive  advertising  a 
a  soon  prove  itself  paper  for  journalists,  and  liter-  the  period. 

»  Bewr  servant  of  the  com-  ary  men  and  women,  and  we  an-  ’The  respect  that  t 
‘ban  the  quarrelsome  ticipate  the  publication  of  much  commanded  through 
that  were  still  that  will  interest  the  general  newspaper  field  was  ( 

^Uful,  but  the  early  issues  of  public.  We  hope  to  make  The  denced  in  its  annual 

that  “°***’**®bst  gave  no  hint  of  Journalist  bright,  without  being  Numbers,”  published 
I  Mange.  nasty:  aggressive  and  yet  not  year’s  end  with  an  ev< 

V'  byrne  and  Leander  Rich-  scurrilous;  dignified  but  not  ing  volume  of  display 
conducted  The  ‘tame’.  .  .  If  we  find  wrongs  to  ing  from  newspapers 
iHwrnaiist  for  nearly  a  year,  be  righted  in  our  profession,  ply  firms.  Many  of 
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A  picture  oi  Amos  I-  Cummings,  managing  editor  oi  the  New  York 
Sun,  adorns  the  first  copy  of  The  loumalist,  predecessor  of  EDITOR 
4*  PUBLISHER.  He  "revolutionised"  newspapering  by  bright  writ¬ 
ing  and  cbjective  reporting. 

shams  to  be  exposed,  petty  ty-  cles  in  these  early  special 
rants  to  be  subdued,  we  shall  issues  were  signed  in  facsimile 
cheerfully  undertake  the  work,  by  the  leading  lights  of  journal- 
“With  abundant  experience  ism.  Forman’s  signed  column 
(if  that’s  worth  anything),  “Bye-the-Bye”  and  the  editorial 
ample  capital  and  tenacity,  and  page  were  bright.  Sometimes 
best  of  all,  a  host  of  friends.  The  they  spoofed  the  stuffed  shirts 
Journalist  starts  u{ran  its  new  and  swelled  heads  of  the  pro- 
career,  hoping  to  win  the  confi-  fession  and  occasionally  had  to 
dence  and  deserve  the  support  apologize  for  a  kidding  article 
x-  when  its  object  failed  to  see  the 
fun.  Generally  speaking,  For- 
as  man's  verdicts  on  the  men  and 
as  times  in  journalism  were  clear, 
of  fair  and  generous. 

Not  much  attention  was  given 
to  the  business  side  of  newspa¬ 
per  work  in  the  early  years, 
but  by  the  turn  of  the  century, 
the  “special  representative”  of 
newspapers  had  become  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  newspaper 
circle.  ’That  importance  was  re- 
-  fleeted  both  in  the  news  and  ad 
columns  of  The  Journalist. 

Qf  In  1885,  advertising  was  a 
negligible  quantity.  'The  Jour- 
ler  nalist  included  the  paid  an- 
be  nouncements  of  the  Hall  Type- 
,^1-  writer,  Spencerian  Steel  Pens, 
ay  Duffy’s  iSire  Malt  Whiskey — 
be  “sure  cure  for  consumption,  dys- 
as-  pepsia,  and  wasting  diseases,” 
is-  Knox  Hats,  Harper’s  Magazine, 
jp.  and  the  Lord  &  Taylor  store. 

•ti-  (Continued  on  page  28) 
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continued  from  page  27 

Cleveland  Notes  in  July,  1885, 
included  these  revealing  items: 

"ITie  Sunday  Voice  published 
an  obscene  poem  in  French  last 
week.  The  editor  can’t  read 
French,  hence  the  appearance  of 
the  item." 

“J.  W.  Northrop,  an  old  print¬ 
er,  committed  suicide  last  week. 
Whiskey  did  it.” 

About  that  time,  Forman 
printed  an  editorial  character¬ 
istic  of  his  gentle  whimsy: 

"There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  permit  our  natural  mod¬ 
esty  to  prevent  us  from  an¬ 
nouncing  the  fact  that  our  press 
facilities  now  ‘enable  us  to  work 
off  250,000  copies  of  The  Jour¬ 
nalist  weekly.’  We  may  not  re¬ 
quire  as  many  copies,  but  our 
‘press  facilities'  are  all  right.” 

By  the  day’s  standards,  For¬ 
man  probably  stood  out  as  a 
“liberal.”  He  hailed  Henry  W. 
Grady’s  famous  address  on  “The 
New  South"  and  in  1885  noted 
that  "W.  T.  Scott  has  begun  the 
publication  of  the  Daily  Morn¬ 
ing  Gazette  (in  Cairo,  Ill.)  "niis 
is  the  first  daily  paper  ever 
edited  and  published  by  a  col¬ 
ored  man  in  this  country." 

But  not  all  was  sweetness  and 
light.  One  editorial  remarked 
that  “the  season  has  arrived 
when  the  editorial  associations 
begin  their  devastating  career 
through  these  United  States — 
each  editor  dragging  after  him  a 
long  train  of  associates  to  help 
dispose  of  the  good  things  which 
railroad  companies  and  hotel 
men  put  before  them.  'Editorial 
Associations'  are  remarkable,  as 
a  rule,  for  the  absence  of  editors 
in  their  ranks." 

And  again — '  a  fat  witted  edi¬ 
tor  who  takes  exception  to  an 
article  which  appeared  in  The 
Journalist  last  week,  says  that 
‘when  The  Journalist  speaks  of 
him.  he  wishes  it  would  te.l  the 
truth.'  It  was  solely  out  of  re¬ 
gard  for  his  feelings  that  we  re¬ 
frained  from  publishing  the 
truth.” 

Hearat's  Arrival 

The  arrival  of  William  R. 
Hearst  as  head  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  was  noted  in  the 
issue  of  March  10,  1887,  with 
some  scathing  remarks  on  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  journalism  —  not 
much  unlike  those  which  young 
Hearst  himself  had  n\ade  to  his 
father  in  inducing  the  latter  to 
give  him  the  newspaper. 

The  New  York  Morning  Jour¬ 
nal,  then  published  by  Albert 
Pulitzer,  was  called  a  “disgrace 
to  journalism"  in  September, 
1890,  and  in  the  same  issue,  For¬ 
man  called  the  New  York  Sun 
“the  model  newspaper,  the  best 
newspaper  in  America,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  best  in  the  world” 
Forman,  it  appears,  had  little 
respect  for  the  journals  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Large  advertising  space  began 
to  appear  in  1891  for  the  Lino¬ 
type  and  by  1893.  these  adver¬ 
tisements  were  claiming  that  the 
machines  were  being  used  in  125 
offices.  The  growing  importance 
of  advertising  men  in  the  field 
of  The  Journalist  was  marked 
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by  advertisements  of  several 
representatives,  bringing  their 
newspaper  lists  to  the  fratern¬ 
ity’s  attention.  In  1897,  The 
Journalist  niasthead  signalized 
its  broader  scope  by  the  slogan 
"Devoted  to  all  who  make  or 
read  newspapers." 

The  stirring  battles  in  the  late 


’90’s  between  Pulitzer’s  domi¬ 
nant  New  York  World  and  the 
newly  arrived  Hearst  with  his 
New  York  Journal  got  the  at¬ 
tention  they  merits  in  The 
Journalist,  which  liked  Hearst’s 
“princely  fashion”  of  rewarding 
the  men  who  made  his  newspa¬ 
per's  fame. 


THE  EDITOR  and  PUBLISHER 


A  JOURNAL  FOR  NEWSPAPER  MAKERS. 


Founding  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  in  1901  is  contemporoneous 
with  William  Randolph  Hearst's  assumption  of  leadership  in  New 
York  journalism. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Makes  Bow  in  1901 


HEARST  had  definitely  made  his 
place  in  New  York  when  the 
first  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
was  brought  out  by  J.  B.  Shale 
on  June  29.  1901,  with  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  editor  pictured  on  its  front 
pa^e.  Shale  was  a  man  of  many 
activities,  including  the  Publish¬ 
ers  Press — a  news  service  which 
came  into  being  after  the  break¬ 
up  oJ  the  old  wire  services  in 
the  ’90’s.  The  Publishers  Press 
was  merged  with  the  Scripps- 
McRae  Press  Association  and 
other  services  of  the  Scripps- 
McRae  papers  to  form  the 
United  Press  Associations  in 
1907,  but  in  1901,  Shale  seems 
to  have  established  his  new  pa¬ 


per  as  one  means  of  promoting 
his  news  service.  It  soon  outgrew 
any  such  function.  Its  advent 
drew  scant  mention  from  For¬ 
man  in  The  Journalist,  nor  had 
Forman  given  attention  to  the 
establishment  of  The  Fourth 
Estate  by  Ernest  F.  Birmingham 
in  1894.  For  several  years  the 
three  and  Newspaperdom  would 
compete  for  the  attention  and 
the  npn-too-abundant  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  fraternity. 

Editor  &  Publisher  saluted 
its  field  with  the  declaration 
that  "we  shall  endeavor  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  our  readers  such  items 
of  news  as  they  ought  to  know. 
.  .  .  It  will  be  our  purpose  from 


time  to  time  to  present  papers 
of  a  practical  nature  by  experi¬ 
enced  men  on  circulation  I 
schemes  and  display  of  adver- 
tisements,  the  production  and 
printing  of  half-tones,  the  art  of 
running  daily  newspapers  in 
large  and  small  cities  ai^  kind¬ 
red  topics.  As  an  advertising 
medium  the  paper  will  ^  the 
best  in  its  special  field  because 
it  will  reach  weekly  the  men 
with  whom  the  manufacturers 
of  printing  inks  and  presses,  the 
paper  makers,  the  stereotypen 
and  linotype  metal  producers,’ 
dealers  in  oils,  desire  to  do  busi¬ 
ness.  It  will  be  of  special  value 
to  publishers  because  it  will  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  selected  I 
list  of  advertisers  and  agents  I 
who  handle  large  contracts.” 

Accent  on  Newspapers 

The  accent  was  on  the  news¬ 
paper  as  a  business,  rather  than 
upon  activities  of  a  purely 
journalistic  nature.  The  Aug.  17, 
1901  i.ssue  noted  that  "The  Col¬ 
umbus  Press-Post  has  been 
driven  to  the  wall  as  a  result  of 
trouble  with  the  newswriters’ 
union  ”  —  “William  Cullen  Bry¬ 
ant,  business  manager  of  the 
Brooklyn  Times,  is  being  urged 
to  become  the  Republican  can 
didate  for  Borough  President  of 
Brooklyn.”  “Clark  Howell,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Atlanta  CoTistitution 
since  the  death  of  Henry  W. 
Grady,  has  bought  full  control 
of  that  paper,  now  a  $1,000,000 
property.” 

Press  service  rivalry  in  the  re¬ 
porting  of  President  McKinley’s 
assassination  was  reported,  with 
definite  bias  in  favor  of  the 
Publishers’  Press  Association 
and  good-natured  joshing  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

The  50th  anniversary  of  the 
New  York  Times  was  hailed  in 
August,  1902,  with  predictions  of 
“still  greater  success  in  the 
years  to  come,”  and  when 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the 
Times  since  1896,  bought  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  lor 
$2,225,000,  Editor  and  Publishu 
called  him  “the  Napoleon  of 
journalism.” 

Although  the  Hall  and  the 
Hammond  typewriters  had  long 
been  advertised  in  The  Journal¬ 
ist,  the  competitive  merits  of  the 
machine  and  the  pencil  were 
compared  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
on  the  occasion  of  King  Ed 
ward’s  postponed  coronation  in 
1902.  “The  superiority  of  the 
machine  is  self-evident,”  the 
paper  declared. 

Leaving  Park  Row 

The  trend  of  newspapers  away 
from  New  York’s  Park  Row  was 
objectively  discussed  when  Ochs 
announced  plans  to  move  the 
Times  to  42nd  Street  and 
Broadway,  “the  permanent  cen¬ 
ter  of  New  York  business  life. 
The  Herald  had  prospered  after 
its  move  to  35th  Street  and  | 
Broadway  nine  years  earlier. 

Hearst’s  only  successful  ven¬ 
ture  into  politics,  his  Candidas 
for  Congress  in  1903,  received 
congratulatory  notice.  Fran* 
Munsey  was  recorded  as  merg- 

( Continued  on  page  76) 
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CARS  WILL  SELL..  .Where  Cars  Have  Sold! 


Marketing  Data  for  Advertisers 

The  Plain  Dealer  Market  Survey 
Department  has  compiled  factual 
market  data  for  your  use.  This  in¬ 
formation,  valuable  in  appointing 
and  locating  dealerships,  as  well  as 
assisting  in  establishing  sales  quotas 
is  available  upon  request.  Call  or 
write  today  for  an  appointment  to 
receive  this  individualized  service. 

ALL  BUSINESS  IS  LOCAL 


Since  the  founding  of  the  automobile  business,  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  high  new  car  sales  record  set  by  the  Cleveland  2-in-l*  market. 
That’s  why  year  after  year,  the  Plain  Dealer  is  among  the  leading 
newspapers  of  the  nation  in  passenger  car  advertising 
lineage.  Manufacturers  and  advertising  executives  know  from  ex* 
perience  that  cars  will  sell... where  cars  have  sold  before! 

’Greater  Cleveland  plus  26  adjacent  counties,  with  141  important,  prosperous  cities. 

Akron,  Canton,  Youngstown  not  included. 

CLEVELAND 

PLAIN  DEALER 

Clevelantrs  Home  ISeicspaper 

Orsmer  &  ^’oudward,  Inc.,  Now  York.  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 


Reporter’s  Efforts  Free 
GI  from  Life  Sentence 


CLEVELAND,  O. — Through  the 
stories  of  a  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  reporter  and  efforts  of 
a  battery  of  lawyers  serving 
without  charge,  a  19-year-old 
former  soldier  has  been  freed 
from  a  life  sentence  by  a  fed¬ 
eral  Judge. 

In  ordering  the  release  of 
Thomas  A.  Gusik,  19,  who  was 
sentenced  to  serve  a  life  term 
by  a  court  martial,  Federal 
Judge  Mell  G.  Underwood  of 
Columbus,  O.,  brought  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  conclusion  a  campai^ 
waged  by  John  G.  Blair,  Plain 
Dealer  veteran  and  military 
reporter. 

Precedent  for  Review 
It  also  established  a  prece¬ 
dent  in  United  States  courts 
through  which  former  service¬ 
men  may  obtain  civil  court  re¬ 
views  of  convictions  based  on 
faulty  pre-trial  investigations 
and  poor  defense  at  the  time  of 
their  court  martial. 

The  case  goes  back  to  August, 
1947,  when  two  Italian  black 
market  thieves  sought  to  break 
in  a  depot  at  Tirentia,  Italy. 
Gusik,  at  that  time  in  the  Army 
as  a  private,  was  on  guard.  He 
and  three  other  guards  shot  at 
the  intruders,  killing  two. 

Upon  a  story  by  fmlow  thieves 
of  the  slain  men  that  Gusik  was 
allied  with  them  and  was  to 
permit  them  to  enter  the  depot, 
but  suddenly  shot  them,  the 
Army  charg^  Gusik  with  mur¬ 
der.  No  charges  were  placed 
against  the  other  guards.  No 
ballistics  tests  were  made  to 
determine  whose  bullets  had 
killed  the  men. 

Gusik’s  Army-appointed  coun¬ 
sel  spent  10  minutes  with  the 
youth  just  before  the  court  mar¬ 
tial.  He  offered  no  defense. 
The  boy  was  convicted  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  life. 

Mr.  Blair  came  upon  the  story 
as  a  routine  Associated  Press 
50-word  message  relating  the 
boy,  then  17  years  of  age,  had 
been  convicted  and  sentenced. 

Upon  checking  on  the  dis¬ 
patch,  the  reporter  discovered 
the  youth’s  parents  knew 
nothing  of  their  son’s  difficul¬ 
ties.  Mr.  Blair  broke  the  news 
to  the  mother  —  nearly  blind 
with  an  eye  infection — and  the 
father.  ’I^e  mother  collapsed 
in  Mr.  Blair’s  arms. 

The  first  story  relating  the 
distress  of  the  family  over  the 
news,  drew  a  terrific  response. 
Follow-up  stories  result^  in 
protest  meetings,  demands  for 
a  Congressional  investigation 
and  other  expressions  of  indig¬ 
nation. 

A  group  of  attorneys  volun¬ 
teered  their  services  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  formed.  All  vet¬ 
erans’  organizations  in  the  city 
threw  their  support  behind  the 
campaign. 

The  youth  was  returned  to 
the  United  States  from  Italy  in 
chains.  Mr.  Blair  accompanied 
the  parents  to  an  Army  prison 
at  Greenhaven,  N.  Y.,  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  youth’s  own  story,  in 
which  he  asserted  he  was 
framed  for  revenge  and  tried 


by  the  Army  to  quiet  the  Italian 
populace. 

An  Army  review  board  con¬ 
sidered  the  case  in  Washington 
with  Mr.  Blair  in  attendance, 
accompanied  by  three  congress¬ 
men,  a  priest  and  12  attorneys. 
The  sentence  was  cut  to  16 
years. 

This  only  spurred  on  the  com¬ 
mittee.  A  petition  for  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  was  filed  in 
the  United  States  District  Court 
at  Columbus,  nearest  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reformatory  at  Chillicothe, 
O.,  where  the  youth  was  held. 

The  Army  flew  two  wit¬ 
nesses  from  Trieste  to  fight  the 
case.  It  brought  another  wit¬ 
ness  from  California.  Many 
hearings  were  held  in  the  bit¬ 
terly  contested  legal  struggle. 

Judge  Underwood  ruled  that 
the  youth  had  been  deprived  of 
his  constitutional  rights  in  that 
he  did  not  receive  a  fair  and  im¬ 
partial  pre-trial  investigation 
and  that  he  did  not  receive  com¬ 
petent  counsel  at  the  trial. 

The  decision  was  handed  to 
Mr.  Blair  personally  by  the 
jurist. 

The  reporter,  accompanied  by 
two  of  the  committee  of  law¬ 
yers,  went  immediately  to  the 
reformatory  and  the  boy  was 
released.  He  was  reunited  with 
his  parents  shortly  after  mid¬ 
night  April  1  in  the  Plain 
Dealer  City  Room. 

Mr.  Blair  and  the  attorneys 
were  honored  at  a  dinner. 

■ 

Plan  Dutch  Weekly 

Lancaster,  Pa.  —  Two  Frank¬ 
lin  and  Marshall  College  profes¬ 
sors  here  have  announced  plans 
to  publish  a  weekly  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Dutch  newspaper.  Dr.  J. 
William  Frey  and  Dr.  Alfred  L. 
Shoemaker  said  their  “Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Dutchman’’  will  be  the 
first  journal  of  its  kind  to  ap- 
prar  in  more  than  30  years. 
First  issue  is  scheduled  for 
May  5. 

■ 

Cottingham  Portrait 

Houston,  Tex. — An  oil  por¬ 
trait  of  the  late  George  Cotting¬ 
ham,  until  his  death  last  year 
editor  of  the  Houston  Chronicle, 
will  be  unveiled  by  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Miss  Mary  Lee  Cottingham, 
at  a  conference  of  Catholic  lead¬ 
ers  at  St.  Thomas  University 
here  April  28. 


Houi? 

.  .  .  dx>  important 
space  buyers  moke 
decisions  about 
newspapers? 

SEE  PAGE  109 


Store-Opening  Issue 

Troy,  Ala. — ’The  Troy  Mes¬ 
senger  published  a  special  16- 
page  section  April  7  on  the 
opening  of  the  remodeled  Har¬ 
vey’s  department  store.  In¬ 
cluded  with  Harvey’s  own  ads 
were  messages  from  supplying 
manufacturers,  local  builders 
and  materialmen.  A  novel  fea¬ 
ture  was  the  use  of  a  three- 
column  blueprint  of  the  new 
storefront  in  lieu  of  a  photo¬ 
graph.  which  could  not  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  time  for  the  special 
issue. 


AFA  Invitation 

Houston,  Tex.  —  c.  Harold 
Vernon,  stationer  to  the  Kin? 
of  England,  has  been  invited  to 
attend  the  45th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America  here  May  2S 
through  June  1. 

■ 

Hagg  Appointed 

Arthur  H.  Hagg  &  Associates 
Inc.,  Chicago,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  national  advertising  repre 
sentative  of  the  Oskaloosa  (lai 
Herald. 


BEARS  like  Honey 

J 

EVERYONE  likes . . . 


PEOPLE  like  localnews 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  hear  about  a  cheFs  salad 
but  it's  ten  to  one  you  are. 

And  when  you  serve  Tetley  Tea,  everyone  “ahs” 
with  pleasure.  Why,  because  everyone  knows  that 
Tetley  Tea  has  a  flavor  that  can't  he  heat. 

That's  how  many  things  get  to  be  so  popular— 
because  lots  of  people  liked  them  enough  to  come 
back  for  more. 

Some  people  wouldn’t  miss  a  parade  even  if 
they  had  to  stand  on  their  head  to  see  it.  They’d 
get  into  the  news,  too,  no  doubt,  because  people 
like  to  know  about  the  exciting  events  that  hap¬ 
pen  on  Main  St. 

They're  the  things  that  are  right  down  the 
street . . .  that  give  the  “close  to  me”  feeling . . . 
it’s  called  localncics  and  they  read  all  about  it  in 
the  localnotvs  dailies. 

“I.OCAI.NEWS  nAII.IES  —  ir/mr  an  advertising  medium" 


The  Julius  Mathews 
Special  Agency, 


Inc. 
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No  newspaper  can  be  all  things 
to  all  people.  But  the  type  of  peo¬ 
ple  a  newspaper  attracts  is  a  refl 
tion  of  its  calibre. 


Talk  to  Sun  readers  and  you  are  impressed 
with  their  stature,  their  respect  for  The  Sun’s 
editorial  integrity.  We  keep  them  as  regular  ^ 
readers  because  we  maintain  the  high  publishing 
standards  they  demand.  The  Sun  is  a  trusted  friend 
in  their  homes,  relied  upon  by  all  the  family  for 
world  news  and  reading  entertainment. 


This  deep-rooted  loyalty,  this  confidence  in  The  Sun  by 
substantial  New  Yorkers  is  a  prime  reason  why  advertising 
in  The  Sun  is  profitable. 


NEW  YORK 

Rapratcnfad  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  by  Crestner  &  Woodward  Inc. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  23,  1949 
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CAMPAIGNS  AND  ACCOUNTS 


First  Aid 

WITH  a  record  advertising  bud¬ 
get  on  schedule  for  1949, 
Bauer  &  Black  has  announced 
an  extensive  campaign  on  its 
Curity  Wet-Pruf  Adhesive  tape; 
newspaper  and  magazine  space, 
syndicated  newspaper  supple¬ 
ments  and  columns  and  carcards 
are  high  on  the  media  list. 

In  addition  to  the  Curity  cam¬ 
paign.  the  company  is  also  ex¬ 
panding  its  advertising  of  Blue- 
Jay  foot  products,  elastic  goods 
and  surgical  dressings. 

The  various  campaigns  will 
appear  in  dailies  in  100  major 
markets,  in  American  Weekly, 
This  Week,  Parade,  the  Metro 
Group,  “Outdoor  Tips”  and 
Nancy  Sasser’s  “Buy  Lines.” 

Supporting  the  augmented  ad 
drive  will  be  a  “broad  retail 
educational  program,”  the  man¬ 
agement  said,  together  with  “a 
greatly  strengthened”  merchan¬ 
dising  and  point  of  sale  schedule. 

Flavorful  Copy 

A  HEAVY  spring  campaign  for 
Morton's  Salt,  suggesting  use 
of  the  product  to  improve  spring 
vegetable  flavors,  will  appear  in 
652  daily  newspapers,  as  well  as 
in  magazines  and  on  billboards. 

Starting  this  month,  the  Mor¬ 
ton  newspaper  ads,  a  series  of 
10  70-line  layouts,  will  appear 
over  a  three-month  period. 
Theme  is  “More  People  Use 
Morton’s." 

Needham.  Louis  &  Brorby. 
Chicago,  is  the  agency. 

Done  in  Oil 

CITIES  SERVICE  is  using  80 
newspapers  in  20  states  and  15 
magazines  to  tell  about  the  oil 
industry’s  service  to  the  public 
in  1948.  Entitled  “American  In¬ 
cident — Done  in  Oil,”  the  full- 
page  and  1,350-line  newspaper 
copy  tells  how  the  company  and 


the  industry  generally  overcame 
the  threaten^  oil  shortage  and 
met  the  record  demand. 

Ads  point  out  that  Cities  Serv¬ 
ice  alone  spent  $112,000,000  last 
year  for  development  and  ex¬ 
pansion. 

Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law, 
Inc.,  handles  the  account. 

Everybody  Talks — 

JAS.  BARCLAY  &  CO.,  LTD., 

maker  of  Corby’s  Reserve 
Blended  Whiskey,  is  doing  some¬ 
thing  about  the  weather  while 
talking  about  it.  A  new  series 
of  daily  140-line  newspaper  ads 
is  produced  in  sets  of  12,  each 
containing  an  illustration  of  a 
type  of  weather  condition. 

The  newspaper  chooses  the 
appropriate  illustration  and  in¬ 
serts  the  current  local  weather 
forecast  in  the  copy.  The  Corby 
message  is  tied  in  with  the 
weather  storv 

A  typical  ad  for  a  “rain”  fore¬ 
cast  carries  this  copy:  “Showers 
of  applause  greet  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Corby’s,  a  grand  old, 
etc.” 

The  campaign,  pre-tested  in 
New  England  and  Florida,  is 
now  running  Monday  through 
Friday  in  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
with  extension  to  other  markets 
in  the  offing. 

Brooke.  Smith,  French  &  Dor- 
rance,  Detroit,  is  the  agency. 

Full-Page  Lawns 

UNUSUAL  is  the  campaign  by 

Northrop  King  &  Co.,  Min¬ 
neapolis.  which  is  introducing 
its  Golf  Brand  lawn  seed  on  the 
West  Coast  with  full-page  news¬ 
paper  ads. 

Using  editorial  technique,  the 
layouts  are  made  up  to  resemble 
news  pages,  with  a  few  “dis¬ 
plays”  and  a  set  of  “stories”  un¬ 
der  heads  of  various  sizes. 

ALso  used  in  the  test  are  rddio 


spot  announcements  featuring  a 
Coast  gardening  authority. 

The  campaign,  s  a  ys  the 
agency,  Olmst^  &  Foley,  has 
been  designed  for  ultimate  use 
"on  a  near  national  basis.” 

Borg-Wamer  Power 

BILLED  as  “the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  and  powerful”  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  ever 
run  by  the  company  for  a  single 
product,  the  Norge  division  of 
Borg-Warner  Corp.,  Detroit,  is 
using  all  major  media  and  an 
intensive  merchandising  follow¬ 
up  on  its  new  automatic  defrost¬ 
ing  refrigerator. 

First  public  announcement  of 
the  “Self-d-frosting”  line  ran 
earlier  this  month  in  a  few  lo¬ 
calities  and  is  being  followed  by 
introductory  copy  in  other  areas 
throughout  the  country. 

Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  Detroit. 

Other  Campaigns 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.— To  “acti¬ 
vate”  its  national  magazine 
advertising,  Hickok  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  has  started  its  first 
campaign  in  daily  newspapers, 
with  copy  appearing  in  12  major 
cities.  First  copy,  running  about 
300  lines  and  promoting  the 
company’s  belts,  buckles  and 
men’s  jewelry,  appeared  April  8 
in  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 
Other  cities  getting  the  ads, 
which  are  to  appear  several 
times  a  week  through  May,  are 
New  York,  Boston,  Detroit,  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Washington.  Kaster, 
Farrell,  Chesley  &  Clifford,  New 
York. 

Publicker  IndiLstries  has  re¬ 
duced  the  price  of  its  Thermo 
anti-freeze  by  one-third  and  the 
reduction  will  be  announced  in 
an  extensive  ad  campaign,  first 
in  the  trade  press  and  next  fall 
to  consumers,  with  newspapers 
getting  the  bulk  of  the  latter  ap¬ 
propriation. 

A  new  “Drew  Pearson  Predict¬ 


a-Word”  game,  named  for  the 
columnist  and  commentator 
being  marketed  by  Deejay  Prod¬ 
ucts  and  promoted  through  co¬ 
operative  dealer  newspaper  ads 
and  a  national  magazine  cam¬ 
paign.  William  H.  Weintraub 
agency. 

Thor  Corp.,  is  running  a  sprina 
campaign  on  its  clothes  washer 
and  Gladiron  in  This  Week 
Parade  and  five  consumer  maca- 
zines.  Earle  Ludgin  &  Co.  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Ads  of  238  to  980  lines  are  ao- 
pearing  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
behalf  of  Rainier  Brewing  Co’s 
new  beer.  The  campaign  is  de¬ 
veloping  by  areas  according  to 
distribution,  with  ads  appearing 
every  two  weeks.  Buchanan  & 
Co.,  San  Francisco. 

West  Michigan  Tourist  and 
Resort  Association  will  double 
the  size  of  its  1948  newspaper 
campaign.  Approximately  14  000 
lines  will  appear  in  newspapers 
of  24  metropolitan  centers  in 

dfsifpQ 

A  $200,000  publication  and  ra¬ 
dio  campaign  will  plug  “Hunt’s 
Heavenly  Peaches”  in  the  New 
York  market.  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam.  New  York. 

A  newspaper  campaign  for  the 
new  plastic  book  of  the  Modg- 
lin  Co.  of  Los  Angeles,  is  to  be 
launched  in  New  England  by 
J.  M.  Rattray  &  Co.,  regional  di^ 
tributors,  in  18  dailies. 

Chap-Co  Board,  a  pressed- 
wood  construction  material, 
made  by  Chapman  Manufactur 
ing  Co.,  Corvallis,  Ore.,  is  start¬ 
ing  a  West  Coast  campaign  in 
metropolitan  dailies,  small  town 
dailies  and  weeklies  from  San 
Francisco  north.  House  &  Leland 
agency,  Portland. 

F.  M.  Stamper  Co.,  Moberly, 
Mo.,  will  use  newspapers  in  50 
Missouri  towns,  outdoor  posten 
in  24  towns,  and  point-of-sale 
material,  to  promote  its  poultry 
and  livestock  feeds.  Beaumont 
&  Hohman,  Inc.,  Kansas  City. 


TYPICAL  REACTIONS 


Men  and  women  here  react  like  men  and  women  every¬ 
where.  The  South  Bend  market  is  typical  —  so  perfectly 
typical  that  the  U.  S.  Government  chooses  it  for  important 
tests  and  studies.  Test  results  obtained  here  are  meaning¬ 
ful  and  reliable  —  because  they  reflect  typical  reactions 
of  typical  people.  Want  all  the  facts  and  figures?  Write 
for  free  market  data  book  entitled  'Test  Town,  U.  S.  A.” 
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II  J_  The  character  of  ads  which 

/lUS  North  Park  Furniture  uses  is 

_  O  1  responsible  for  much  of  its  ad- 

Fumiture  oaies  success,  instead  of 

*  «  heavy,  black  type  traditionally 

Tn  Qini^lO  Y  Orrr  employed  by  many  stores,  North 

III  aJlliyiw  X  Park  uses  a  lightface  presenta- 

BuFFALO,  N.  Y. — It  took  news-  tion. 

paper  advertising  to  build  sales  While  they  emphasize  a  fine 
volume  of  the  North  Park  Furni-  appearance,  the  ads  still  have 
ture  Corp.  here  from  $150,000  to  a  high-powered  selling  punch, 
j'^,000  a  year.  with  strong  emphasis  on  quality 

When  the  business  was  pur-  merchandise  offered  at  attractive 
^•hased  by  the  present  ownership  prices. 

a  little  over  a  year  ago,  it  was  Full-page  ads  have  been  used 
entirely  a  community  operation,  frequently.  The  store  never  uses 
titing  only  community  news-  less  than  half-page  layouts.  Sell- 
paper  advertising  and  grossing  outs  on  featured  items  are 
a  maximum  of  $150,000  annually,  frequent. 

Ihe  new  management,  chang-  While  the  store  had  a  top¬ 
ing  the  name  from  Garey’s  to  heavy  ad  budget  in  relation  to 
North  Park  Furniture  Corp.,  volume  a  year  ago,  sales  have 
struck  out  for  business  on  a  city-  mounted  so  rapidly  that  the 
wide  basis,  employed  large  ads  budget  now  is  in  good  propor- 
in  the  Buffalo  News  and  swelled  tion  to  gross  income, 
sales  to  over  $750,000  in  its  first  ■ 

year  of  operation.  Winnipeg  Citizen 

James  Niederpruem,  advertis-  _  -it  o  u 
ing  manager  of  the  store,  said  lievival  Is  Sought 
newspaper  advertising  has  been  Winnipeg— The  Citizen,  Winni- 

responsible  for  80%  to  90%  of  peg’s  "reader-owned”  morning 
the  past  year  s  success.  Because  newspaper  which  suspended 
the  store  is  located  in  a  com-  publication  April  13,  may  be  re- 
munity  area  where  day-to-day  vived  as  a  privately-controlled 
traffic  is  not  particularly  heavy,  venture. 

Blr.  Niederpruem  said,  “our  ads  in  a  statement  in  the  final  is- 
must  really  get  customers  to  sue  of  the  lav^-months-old  pa- 
come  out  to  our  store.  They  per,  John  F.  Sweeney,  its  former 
must  have  more  than  mere  in-  general-manager,  said  “negotia- 
stitutional  value.  tions  are  under  way  to  continue 

"There’s  nothing  to  compare  publication.” 
with  newspaper  advertising  The  announcement  saying  the 
when  it  comes  to  selling  furni-  Citizen  was  suspending  publica- 
ture.”  said  Mr.  Niederpruem.  “It  tion  described  the  action  as 
produces  the  immediate  response  "taken  from  bitter  necessity, 
so  necessary  in  this  business.”  Our  funds  are  exhaust^.” 


tlfte  Scranton  Cimes! 

COMES  THROUGH  AGAIN 
WITH  ANOTHER  YEAR  OF 


OUTSTANDING  LINAGE 
LEADERSHIP  IN  1948 


In  Local  Retail  Display,  THE  TIMES  Led  the  2nd  Paper  in  .  .  . 

. I'/i  to  I 

.  2  to  I 

.  3  to  I 

. ovor  3  to  I 

.  ovor  2  to  I 

. nearly  2  to  I 

.  3  to  I 

. nearly  5  to  I 

.  14  to  I 

.  nearly  2  to  I 

.  5  to  I 

TIMES  9,048,262 
2ND  PAPER  5,399,291 


TOTAL  RETAIL  DISPLAY  LINAGE 


In  General  Display,  THE  TIMES  Led  the  2nd  Paper  in 

Groceries  . . . 

Housing  Equipment  and  Supplies .  . 

Industrial  . . 

Insurance  . 

Radio  . 

Toilet  Requisites  . 

Medical  . 

Wearing  Apparel  . 

Automotive  .  . 


over  3  to  I 
over  3  to  I 
over  7  to  I 
...  3  to  I 

...  8  to  I 

...  3  to  I 

...  9  to  I 

...  2  to  I 

TIMES  1,882,258 
2ND  PAPER  670,194 


TOTAL  GENERAL  DISPLAY  LINAGE 


Total  Advertising  Linage  for  the  Year  1948 


Rout*  year  Teletype  equipmeet 
papers  directly  to  the  ieterested 
department  ...  different  colors  for 
each  department. 


IN  TOTAL  DISPLAT 
IN  LOCAL  DISPLAY 
IN  GENERAL  ADVERTISING 
IN  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
IN  EVERY  MAJOR  CLASSIFICATION 


Link  papers,  in  all  colors,  are  avail¬ 
able  for  every  type  of  communica¬ 
tion  machine.  Same  high  quality. 
Same  rapid  delivery. 


FIRST  IN  CIRCULATION— FIRST  IN  NEWS 


Che  Scranton  t!Ptmes> 

SCRANTON,  PENNA. 


**O40W4y 


George  A.  McDevitt  Company,  National  Representatives 
New  York  •  Chicago  •  Philadelphia  •  Detroit  •  Cleveland 
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JIM  BROWN  AND  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER— By  Ward  Morehouse 


continued  from  page  26 
now,  twenty-one  million  newspapers  are 
sold  every  morning,  thirty-one  million  are 
sold  every  afternoon,  and  forty-six  million 
every  Sunday.  And  these  figures  are  in¬ 
creasing  right  along.  I  don’t  believe  that 
television  will  have  an  adverse  effect  upon 
newspaper  circulations.  Like  the  radio, 
it's  something  you  turn  on  and  off.  As 
for  a  newspaper,  the  record  is  there. 
Newspapers  have  been  with  us  in  this 
coimtry  since  Colonial  times.  They  will 
go  on  forever,  from  strength  to  strength. 
There  Is  now,  and  definitely,  a  trend 
toward  staff  ownership.  The  Kansas  City 
Star  is  now  staff-owned;  so  is  the  Mtl- 
waukee  Journal.  So  is  the  Washington 
Times~Herald.  That’s  the  trend,  the  tend¬ 
ency.  The  men  who  produce  are  the  men 
who  are  beginning  to  own  and  operate." 

James  Wright  Brown,  in  his  early  years, 
had  the  urge  for  travel  but  never  the  time 
nor  the  money  for  it.  But  later,  after  he 
had  establish^  himself  in  New  York,  and 
under  the  influence  of  his  wife  and  de¬ 
voted  companion,  the  late  Sarah  Albertina 
Wilson,  he  went  In  for  globe-trotting.  It 
was  her  feeling  that  a  trip  every  year 
was  something  desirable  and  necessary, 
and  off  they  went.  To  Hawaii  and  to 
Alaska,  to  many  cities  of  Europe;  to  all 
the  big  cities  of  South  America,  going  up 
and  down  both  coasts.  Publisher  Brown 
has  flown  across  the  soaring  Andes,  from 
Buenos  Aires  to  Santiago;  he  has  been  to 
the  summit  of  that  natural  wonder.  Sugar 
Loaf  Mountain,  the  oflficial  trade-mark  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  he  has  explored  the  Grand 
Canyon  County  and  has  gazed  upon  the 
beauties  of  the  Alps,  and  enjoyed  the 
sights  of  Lima,  one  of  his  favorite  cities. 
He  has  not  yet  been  around  the  Horn,  nor 
has  he  visited  the  Orient,  but  give  him 
time.  He  feels  that  he  has  plenty  left. 
And  he  looks  it.  There’s  jauntiness,  along 
with  dignity,  in  his  appearance. 

Wander  about  the  Brown  house  in  Val¬ 
entine  Lane,  which  he  now  shares  with 
his  daughter,  Virginia,  and  you  come  upran 
a  bewildered  collection  of  curios  from  the 
far  places  of  the  world.  There  is  a  flower 
urn  from  Mexico,  a  china  dog  from 
Austria,  a  butler’s  tray  from  England, 
ivory  trinkets  from  the  ^kimos  of  Alaska, 
and  coral  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Ashtrays,  candlesticks,  pieces  of  native 
wood  from  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
English  Toby  jugs,  bric-a-brac  from  Guate¬ 
mala,  trinkets  from  Bermuda  and  LaPaz. 
Jim  Brown  prizes  the  grandfather’s  clock, 
in  a  corner  in  the  hallway,  made  in 
London  in  1807  and  a  gift  from  his  wife. 
He  takes  pride  in  a  polished  shillelagh 
from  County  Antrim,  the  gift  of  Sir  Robert 
Baird  of  the  Belfast  Daily  Telegraph;  in 
the  ornamental  flower  vases  gathered  here 
and  there,  and  in  silver  charms  picked  up 
in  Rio.  And  certainly  in  his  WSlson  col¬ 
lection;  a  panel  of  the  living  room  is  given 
over  to  it.  One  of  the  letters  to  him  from 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  written  by  the  late 
President  on  his  own  typewriter  from  the 
house  in  Washington’s  S  Street,  under 
date  of  December  24,  1922. 

James  Wright  Brown,  in  his  about-the- 
world  roving,  has  been  awed  by  the  ex¬ 
panse  of  the  jungles  of  Brazil,  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  the  Alaskan  peaks,  the  might 


of  the  Rio  de  La  Plata,  and  the  vastness 
of  our  own  Great  Southwest,  but  the  place 
he  probably  prefers  to  all  others  upon 
this  planet  is  the  Island  of  Nantucket. 
It's  there  that  he  spends  his  summers — 
spends  them  in  a  charming  cottage  on  the 
cliff,  Albertina  Cottage,  which  bears  the 
given  name  of  his  wife  and  which  they 
bought  in  1929.  M!rs.  Brown  treasured  a 
Currier  &  Ives  collection  and  a  rare  glass 
collection,  one  that  includes  many  tiny 
slippers  and  glass  hats.  The  glass  is  kept 
at  Nantucket,  taken  out  every  spring  and 
put  away  every  fall.  A  collection  of  810 
original  drawings  by  famous  cartoonists 
was  given  by  the  Browns  to  the  New  York 
Public  Library  and  Stanford  University 
became  the  grateful  recipient  of  a  collec¬ 
tion'  of  985  historic  newspapers. 

Born  in  Detroit  October  20,  1873,  the 
son  of  James  Francis  and  Janet  Garner 
Wright  Brown,  Jim  Brown,  with  aU  of 
his  business  and  social  activities,  his  uni¬ 
versality  of  interests,  his  travel  and  his 
service  in  behalf  of  numerous  organiza¬ 
tions,  has  always  had  time  for  a  bit  of 
religion.  He  has  kept  the  same  Holy 
Bible  on  his  desk  since  1902 — it  was  one 
of  those  distributed  by  the  Chicago 
Journal  at  the  time  he  was  with  that 
paper — and  for  thirty-seven  years  he  has 
been  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  South 
Yonkers  Presbyterian  Church.  He  goes  to 
church  every  Sunday.  He  belongs  to 
numerous  clubs — the  Union  League,  the 
New  York  Athletic,  the  Advertising,  the 
National  Press  Club.  He  has  been  paid 
many  honors.  In  1923  he  was  elected 
national  honorary  president  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  national  professional  journal¬ 
istic  fraternity,  and  at  the  same  time  his 
good  friend,  the  late  Mlelville  E.  Stone, 
head  of  the  Associated  Press,  was  elected 
to  honorary  membership.  In  1935  Jim 
Brown,  for  distinguished  service  to  jour¬ 
nalism,  was  given  the  medal  of  honor  by 
the  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

Jim  Brown  used  to  play  golf,  but  gave 
it  up  years  ago.  He  could  just  never  find 
time  for  it.  He  enjoys  a  cocktail  and  an 
after-dinner  highball  and  likes  Chilean 
wine  with  his  meals.  He  also  likes  the 
Republic  of  Chile.  He  is  fond  of  motor¬ 
ing — ^his  daughter,  Virginia,  is  his  personal 
and  his  expert  chauffeur.  They  made  a 
late-winter  trip  to  Belleair,  Fla.,  going 
scuth  and  back  in  a  1949  Ford  convertible, 
visiting  Monticello  at  Charlottesville,  Va. 
en  route.  Mr.  Brown  finds  historic  Vir¬ 
ginia  fascinating;  he  has  particularly  en¬ 
joyed  his  visits  to  Jamestown,  Yorktown 
and  beautiful  Williamsburg.  It’s  daughter 
Virginia  who  runs  the  Brown  home  in 
Yonkers  and  drives  J.W.B.  to  Times 
Square  in  the  mornings  and  back  to  Val¬ 
entine  Lane  in  the  afternoons.  She  seldom 
keeps  him  waiting  more  than  a  minute  or 
two  in  picking  him  up  at  the  Timeg  Tower 
curb,  in  the  heart  of  Times  Square. 

The  Editor  &  PuRlisher  quarters  are  on 
the  17th  floor  of  the  Times  Building.  Af¬ 
fectionately  autographed  photographs  from 
the  great  of  the  newspaper  world  are  to 
be  found  upon  the  walls  of  the  offices,  and 
upon  the  walls  of  the  library  on  the  mez¬ 
zanine.  Jim  Brown  has  relinquished  the 
post  of  publisher  of  Editor  &  Publisher — 


the  present  publisher  is  Charles  T.  Stuart,  - 
who  has  been  associated  with  him  for  i 
forty  years — but  he  has  retained  the  oflSce 
of  president.  He  turned  over  his  spacious 
corner  room  to  Mr.  Stuart  and  he  occu-  ' 
pies  a  smaller  one  on  the  Broadway  side. 
It’s  there  that  you  find  the  Bible  upon  the 
corner  of  his  desk;  there,  in  a  clear  and 
pleasant  voice,  he  says,  “Mr.  Brown  speak¬ 
ing”  when  his  telephone  rings;  there  that 
he  dictates  his  mail.  He  answers  nearly 
every  letter  he  receives  and  maintains  a 
personal  correspondence  with  friends  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  His  mail  of  any 
day  is  likely  to  include  letters  from 
Johnannesburg,  Rio,  San  Francisco,  Hono¬ 
lulu,  Lima,  Montivedeo,  Delhi,  New  Or 
leans,  Hamburg,  Zurich,  Paris,  Sitka  and 
Nantucket.  “You  have  to  reply  to  your  i 
friends’  letters’’  he  observes.  “You  have 
to  keep  your  friendships  green." 

James  “Wright  Brown  is  a  man  of  com¬ 
manding  appearance.  “Distinguished"  ii 
as  good  a  word  as  any.  It  fits  him.  His 
hair  is  white;  his  eyes  are  clear.  He  has 
a  fine  nose  and  head.  He  is  polite  and 
he  expects,  and  generally  receives,  polite¬ 
ness  from  others.  He  is  known  to  his 
associates  as  a  high-principled  man,  one 
who  is  scrupulous  in  his  attention  to  de 
tail,  and  who  is  hearty  and  understanding 
and  affable.  But  also  as  an  employer 
publisher  who  insists  upon  a  high  standard 
of  service  and  attention  to  duty.  Jim 
Brown  can  be  strict  when  strictness  is 
demanded;  he  can  be  exacting  when  exact¬ 
itude  becomes  a  necessity. 

He  is  a  sentimentalist.  He  saves  things. 
Little  odds  and  ends,  recalling  people  he’s 
known,  trips  he’s  taken,  gala  luncheons 
and  dinners  he  has  attended.  He  keeps 
scrap-books,  tidily  put  together,  and  he 
treasures  mementoes  and  souvenirs— 
menus  of  special  functions,  cards  of  invi¬ 
tations,  photographs,  notes  and  letters  of 
a  personal  and  lasting  interest.  He  takes 
great  pride  in  his  gold  watch,  one  given 
him  by  the  Press  Congress  of  the  World, 
of  which  he  was  secretary-treasurer,  in 
Switzerland  in  1926.  His  scrap-books 
keep  fresh  in  his  mind  the  events  of  that 
meeting  and  of  the  first  Pan  American 
Congress  of  Journalists,  held  in  Washing¬ 
ton  in  1926,  and  of  the  London  conven 
tion  of  the  associated  advertising  clubs  of 
the  world  in  1924.  A  man  of  many  strong 
friendships  throughout  his  life,  the  passing 
of  some  of  his  close  friends,  including  such 
as  Melville  E.  Stone  and  Adolph  Ochs, 
gave  to  him  great  sorrow. 

In  getting  to  know  the  members  of  the 
Brown  family  you  come  to  realize  very 
quickly  that  they  are  devoted  to  one  an¬ 
other.  Besides  Virginia,  there  are  two 
other  daughters,  Helen  (Mrs.  Hiram  Beld- 
ing  Young,  of  Niagara  Falls)  and  Char 
lotte  (Mrs.  Cyril  W.  Stephens,  who  lives 
in  the  town  of  Pirbright.  Surrey,  England). 
Two  sons,  James  Wright  Brown,  Jr.,  who 
is  with  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
Daily  News  Syndicate,  and  Robert  U. 
Brown,  now  editor  of  Editor  &  Pubushb^ 
There  are  10  grandchildren  and  one  great 
grandchild. 

There  are  two  tributes  to  Jim  Brown, 
who  came  to  New  York  when  William  J- 
Gaynor  was  Mayor  of  the  town  and  when 
(Continued  on  page  32D) 
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YOUR  BEST 
SALESMAN... 


IN  NEWSPAPERS,  TOO,  COLOR  SELLS. 

Color  advertising  in  newspapers  has  pro¬ 
gressed  rapidly  since  the  war.  Sunday  sup¬ 
plements  are  expanding.  And  nearly  500 
newspapers  in  42  states  now  carry  run-of- 
paper  color  advertising  —  an  increase  of 
25%  over  1947. 

Let  color  help  make  your  ad¬ 


vertising  more  effective.  Remember  that 
only  in  the  medium  of  printing  ink,  on  the 
printed  page,  can  your  product  be  repro¬ 
duced  in  lifelike  color— the  way  your  cus¬ 
tomers  recognize  and  remember  it. 

In  newspapers,  in  magazines,  on  displays 
and  packages,  printing  ink  is  your  best  sales- 
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Jim  Brown  and  E  &  P 

continued  from  page  32B 

Joiseph  Pulitzer,  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  Whitelaw 
Reid  and  William  Randolph  Hearst  were 
the  city’s  giants  of  journalism.  One  is 
from  a  businessman  I  met  last  December 
in  Johannesburg,  who  is  a  close  friend  of 
a  prominent  South  African  who  had  been 
entertained  by  the  Browns  at  Nantucket. 
“Tell  me  about  this  fellow  Brown,’’  said 
Mr.  F.,  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
“From  all  I’ve  heard  of  him  he  represents 
all  the  best  that  there  is  in  the  American 
character.”  And  there  is  the  comment  of 
Gilbert  Hodges,  chairman  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  New  York  Sun. 
The  Hodges  letter  reached  my  desk  as  I 
was  finishing  this  article.  It  reads: 

“For  nearly  half  a  century  Jim  Brown 
has  been  an  ardent  supporter  of  organized 
advertising,  and  has  given  freely  of  his 


time  and  influence  toward  the  making  of 
advertising  a  better  and  more  efficient 
tool  for  the  advancement  of  our  social, 
spiritual  and  economic  welfare. 

“He  has  not  confined  his  efforts  to  the 
domestic  boundaries  of  his  country,  but 
has  extended  his  influence  and  helpfulness 
tc  many  other  countries  in  their  efforts  to 
increase  the  prestige  and  usefulness  of 
advertising.  As  a  result,  he  has  been  for 
fnany  years  the  outstanding  ambassador 
of  good  will  between  the  representatives 
of  the  press  and  of  advertising  throughout 
the  world,  promoting  thereby  great  friend¬ 
ships  and  cooperation.” 

“James  Wright  Brown,”  as  that  able 
Texas  editor,  James  R.  Record  ( Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram)  remarked  recently, 
“has  been  a  sort  of  Father  Confessor  to 
editors  and  publishers  throughout  the 
country,  and  has  never  been  known  to 
break  a  confidence.” 

He’s  a  man  who  has  been,  for  sixty 
years  an  observer  of  the  passing  scene. 


By  reason  of  his  journalistic  activities, 
he  has  had  a  ringside  seat  at  the  ever- 
changing  world  spectacle  since  the  begiifi 
ning  of  the  Nineties.  I  suspect  that  he  ii 
often  troubled  by  the  uncertain  state  of 
the  world;  that  he  often  feels  that  in> 
tegrity  is  vanishing,  and  that  graciousn^' 
is  something  missing  from  present-day  life,  t 

Now  75,  he’s  as  alert  today,  his  old  I 
friends  will  tell  you,  as  he  was  at  SO.  ) 
Alert,  vigorous  and  gracious.  Publisher,  ! 
world-traveler  and  gentleman,  and  a  maa  ^ 
who  has  always  exerted  an  inspiration^  | 
force  upon  all  those  who  have  come  | 
contact  with  him,  he  is  hoping  to  b#  I 
bringing  out  Editor  &  Publisher  when  ld|  ] 
is  older  than  Connie  Mack.  He  will  coi^ 
tinue  his  trip-taking  and  no  one  will  hi  >. 
surprised  to  find  him  turning  up  in 
goon  and  Shanghai  and  Melbourne.  A 
if  he  ever  wants  to  invite  a  restless  d 
matic  critic  to  come  along  he  has  o 
to  say  the  word. 

I  could  pack  in  an  hour. 


Operating  Room 
Drama  Reported 
As  Safety  Help 

By  Robert  E.  Lee 

Newark,  N.  J. — In  three  years 
of  covering  the  medical  beat  for 
the  Netoark  Sewi,  Donald  M. 
Smith  has  wangl^  scores  of 
good  human  interest  stories 
from  ptdilicity- 
shy  doctors. 

Last  week, 
two  hours  after 
he  got  his  tip.  S  \ 

ht.  Smith  put  j-j® 

his  best  hospital 
story  on  the  city  »  ^  H 

desk — •  detailed  \ 

account  of  a 
five-hour  emer-  ^ 
gency  operation  ■  # 
on  an  11-year- 
old  boy  critic¬ 
ally  inured  by  gmilh 

an  auto. 

Editor  Lloyd  E.  Felmly,  who 
has  been  waging  a  relentless 
highway  safety  crusade,  thought 
the  operation  so  dramatic  and 
Mr.  Smith’s  handling  of  it  so 
skillful  he  had  the  piece  run  as 
second  lead  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  with  a  42-point,  three-bank 
head. 

Overcomes  Reluctance 

On  Wednesday,  the  boy,  on  an 
errand  for  his  mother,  was  hit 
by  a  car  that  had  jumped  the 
curb.  He  was  taken  to  SL  Mi¬ 
chael’s  Hospital,  where  six  doc¬ 
tors  and  several  nurses  labored 
to  save  his  life.  The  News  used 
the  accident  story  that  day,  but 
shortly  before  9  a.m.  Thursday, 
Mr.  Felmly  heard  of  the  heroic 
aftermath  in  the  ho^ital.  Send¬ 
ing  for  Mr.  Smith,  a  veteran  of 
13  years  on  the  News,  he  said. 
“Let’s  see  what  we  can  do  about 
this." 

There  wasn’t  time  to  get  the 
story  for  the  bulldog  edition, 
which  closes  before  10  o’clock, 
but  Mr.  Smith  hurried  to  St. 
Michael’s  to  try  to  make  the 
second  edition.  He  button-holed 
the  medical  director  going  into 
an  operating  room. 

As  he  h^  done  many  times 


with  other  physicians,  Mr.  Smith 
broke  down  the  doctor’s  auto¬ 
matic  reluctance  to  talk  for  the 
record,  finally  got  him  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  safety  campaign  value 
in  the  story.  Sold  on  the  idea, 
the  director  sent  for  two  resident 
surgeons  who  also  had  worked 
on  the  boy,  and  the  three  related 
the  details. 

Mr.  Smith  is  as  much  at  home 
in  a  hospital  as  in  a  city  room 
and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
medical  jargon.  So  he  had  no 
trouble  translating  for  lay  read¬ 
ers  as  the  doctors  rapidly  de¬ 
scribed  what  had  b^n  done 
from  the  time  the  boy’s  battered 
body  was  received  in  the  emer¬ 
gency  room  until,  hours  later,  it 
was  taken  from  the  operating 
table  swathed  in  bandages. 

Operation  in  Detoil 

He  noted  all  the  injuries  the 
boy  had  suffered,  the  ordef*  in 
which  the  surgeons  attended  to 
them  and  the  methods  they  used. 
With  these  facts,  plus  a  time 
schedule,  Mr.  Smith  reconstruct¬ 
ed  a  complete  step-by-step,  eye¬ 
witness  account.  His  own  past 
experience  as  an  operating  room 
spectator  helped  set  an  authen- 
the  stage  for  the  drama. 

’Two  hours  after  he  left  the 
News  building,  Mr.  Smith 
turned  in  a  column  of  graphic 
description. 

The  surgeons,  he  wrote,  “be- 
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gan  on  his  right  leg,  in  which 
oth  foreleg  bones  were  broken 
and  one  was  sticking  through  a 
long  gash  in  the  flesh.  A  size¬ 
able  piece  of  the  tibia  was  miss¬ 
ing  altogether.  'The  muscles, 
blood  vessels,  tendons  and 
nerves  were  a  crushed,  tangled 
mass. 

“With  the  unhurried  speed  of 
operating  rooms,  the  surgeons 
cleaned  the  wound  and  bone 
ends.  They  set  the  tibia  and 
screwed  a  metal  plate  into  the 
tibia  to  replace  the  missing  part. 
They  started  the  long  and  tedi¬ 
ous  job  of  reassembling  the 
muscle,  nerve  and  tendon  struc¬ 
ture  so  that  the  boy — if  he  lives 
— may  be  able  to  walk  again.” 
Value  oi  Drama 
The  story  also  told  how  anes¬ 
thetists  kept  the  boy  alive  while 
surgeons  amputated  his  right 
arm  and  performed  delicate 
plastic  surgery  on  his  face. 

The  next  day  the  News  edi¬ 
torialized: 

“It  isn’t  often  that  the  drama 
of  the  operating  room  comes  to 
public  notice  as  it  did  in  yes¬ 
terday’s  Newark  News  •  *  • 
which  is  a  pity,  we  think,  be¬ 
cause  if  all  drivers  knew  and 
recognized  the  full  story  of  the 
devastation  and  suffering  that 
traffic  accidents  cause,  there 
wouldn’t  be  so  many  of  them.” 


New  Tax  Plan 
Hits  All  Doilie 
In  Wisconsin  • 

Madison,  Wis. — All  daily  new(| 
papers  in  Wisconsin  would  m 
licensed  or  taxed  under  a  su$ 
stitute  bill  intrdouced  in  thft 
Legislature  by  Senator  La  FoS 
whose  original  bill  would  levy  • 
one-half  cent  per  copy  tax  oB 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Modish 
Capital  Timet  and  Wucoiij(| 
State  Journal. 

’The  substitute  would  requiif 
a  $25  annual  license  fee  fms 
every  newspaper  circulating  i| 
Wisconsin,  while  the  tax  wou^ 
be  on  a  graduated  scale  accord* 
ing  to  the  number  of  papers  soU 
above  50,000  circulation. 

The  graduated  scale  would  ia* 
elude  1/16  cent  per  copy  on  pr 
pers  with  circulation  of  50,000 
to  75J)00;  ^  cent  from  75,000  to 
150,000;  V4  cent  from  150,000  to 
250,000,  and  cent  for  those 
over  250,000.  Papers  using  the 
same  plant,  with  a  circulation 
over  50,000,  would  also  pay  the 
Vi  cent  tax. 

The  fee  and  tax  would  be  col¬ 
lected  by  the  state  beverage  tax 
department  and  would  be 
for  care  of  mentally  ill  and  in¬ 
firm. 

■ 

Unique  Retail  Tieup 
Aids  Cancer  Fund 

A  plan  probably  unique  in  the 
history  of  fund-raising  has  been 
announced  by  Duane  Jones, 
head  of  Duane  Jones  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  and  newly  appoint¬ 
ed  chairman  of  the  promotion 
committee  of  the  New  York  City 
Cancer  Committee’s  1949  fund 
drive. 

By  special  arrangement,  Mr. 
Jones  stated,  several  manufw- 
turers  of  nationally  distributw 
household  products  have  agrew 
to  contribute  during  designated 
periods,  the  full  retail  price  of 
every  package  of  their  product 
purchased  in  the  city. 

First  two  companies  W" 
nounced  as  participating  are  B. 
T.  Babbitt,  Inc.,  makers  of 
Bab-O,  and  Marlin  Co.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  safety  razor  blades. 


Don’t  Overlook  43%  of  the  Washington  Payroll 


DVERTISERS  who  think  exclusively 
of  Washington.  D.  C.,  as  a  govern¬ 
ment  workers'  market  are  overlooking 
43%  of  the  total  Washington  payroll. 
Private  payrolls  amounted  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $611,000,000'  in  1948,  compared 
with  $812,223,000'  for  government  em¬ 
ployees.  It’s  an  important  market,  how 
ever  you  look  at  it .  .  .  and  The  Star  is  its 
dominant  advertising  medium.  In  1948 


The  Star  carried  33,085,982  '  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  41%  more  than  its  nearest 
competitor. 


The  Washington  Stair 

Evening  and  Sunday  Morning  Editions 

Represented  nationally  by  Dan  A.  Carroll,  110  E.  42nd  St., 
NYC  17 :  The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  Tribune  Tower,  Chkaso  11. 
Member:  Bureau  of  Advertising  ANPA,  Metropolitan  Group, 
American  Newspaper  Advertising  Network,  Inc. 


>  Estimated  by  The  Star’s  Business  Editor 
'  Oflieial  Dept,  of  Labor  figures  for  11  months ;  Dee.  cst. 
'  Media  Records,  Inc. 


the  evening  star  broadcasting  company  owns  and  operates  stations  wmal.  wmal-fm,  and  wmal-tv 
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Personnel  Topic  ^  / 

Occupies  Day  *^rtort  ^cike6 

Af  ANPA  PrrrltfkV  regarding  effects  there  is 

“*■  J^is  bit  from  the  Atlanta 

A  full  day's  discussion  of  in-  (Ga. )  Journal: 
dustrial  relations  has  been  lined  “While  a  hat  may  cover  up  a 
up  for  the  21st  ANPA  Meehan-  lined  brow  or  cast  shadows  over 
ical  Conference  at  Chicago,  her  eyes,  the  lowered  brim  un- 
June  6-8.  der  which  a  woman  tries  to  hide 

Vernon  R.  Spitaleri,  acting  will  give  her  face  and  figure  a 
manager  of  the  Mechanical  De-  general  effect  of  advanced  ma- 
partment,  American  Newspaper  temity.” 

Publishers  Association,  listed  ■ 


the  tentative  program,  covering 
the  specialized  session  and  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  production  side 
of  the  newspaper  business. 

Speakers  at  the  industrial  re¬ 
lations  sessions  will  include  Col. 
W.  F.  Rockwell,  chairman  of  the 
Board,  Standard  Steel  Spring 
Co.;  A.  C.  Croft,  president,  Na¬ 
tional  Foremen's  Institute; 
Jemes  D.  Mooney,  president, 
Willys-Overland  htotors,  Inc., 
and  Edward  Cheyfltz,  assistant 
to  the  president.  Motion  Picture 
Association  of  America. 

From  the  publi^ing  industry 
itself  there  will  be:  William  F. 
Lucey,  publisher,  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Eagle  and  Tribune,  on 
“The  Rising  Cost  Spiral  and  the 
Need  to  Combat  It":  R.  I.  Miller, 
manager.  Standardization  Di¬ 
vision,  Ciurtis  Publishing  Co.,  on 
“The  Employe’s  Stake  in  Scien¬ 
tific  Management,”  and  H.  E. 
Perkins,  vicepresident,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune,  on 
“Need  for  a  Sound  Personnel 
Program  in  a  Newspaper  Plant.” 

The  Tuesday  program  will 
feature  a  demonstration  of  Xero- 
printing  and  a  symposium  on 
fire  prevention,  with  special  re¬ 
ports  on  the  fires  at  the  La  Salle 
(Ill.)  News-Tribune  and  Spring- 
field,  Mo.,  newspaper  plants. 

Considerable  question  and  an¬ 
swer  discussion  is  expected  to 
develop  in  a  symposium  on 
pJant  expansion  and  construc¬ 
tion,  which  John  W.  Park,  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  will  conduct.  Special 
reports  will  be  made  on  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Jour¬ 
nal  and  Warren  (O.)  Tribune 
Chronicle  plants. 

Latest  topics  in  composing 
room  operation,  color  reproduc¬ 
tion,  pressroom  mechanics  and 
newsprint  control,  direct  pres¬ 
sure  molding,  and  color  comic 
advertising  will  be  covered  in 
other  phases  of  the  program. 


FROM  the  Dalton  (Ga.)  Citizen 
classified  columns: 

“For  Rent:  Two-room  apart¬ 
ment,  share  bath  on  bus  line  4 
miles  from  Dalton  on  Waring 
Road.  .  ,  .” 

m 

ON  ONE  of  the  wire  service 

lines  came  this  TWX: 

“Here  is  another  on-the-pot 
dispatch  by  a  science  writer.” 

■ 

CLASSIFIED  from  the  Fort 

Worth  (Tex.)  Press: 

“If  the  lady  whose  girdle  I 
wore  away  by  mistake  call 
6-3354  I  will  gladly  exchange.” 
■ 

Stockton  Record  Has 
Fashion  Section  Again 

Stockton,  Calif.  —  After  a 
seven-year  interim,  the  Stockton 
Record  restored  its  Spring  Fash¬ 
ion  Section.  The  completely- 
local  section  was  28  pages,  ex¬ 
ceeding  pre-war  standards  In 
size  as  well  as  content.  The 
issue  contained  35  pictures  by 
Fred  Feary,  Record  photogra¬ 
pher.  and  was  90%  written  by 
the  Record’s  women’s  depart¬ 
ment  with  Marcia  Gray  editor. 
Eighty-seven  advertisers  used 
2,980  inches  in  the  section. 

■ 

Ritchie  Brooks 
Honored  by  AANR' 

Ritchie  Brooks,  who  is  retir¬ 
ing  as  advertising  manager  of 
Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co., 
was  guest  of  honor  last  week 
at  the  monthly  luncheon  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  chapter, 
American  Association  of  News- 
paoer  Representatives. 

His  successor,  E.  Kyretz,  also 
was  a  guest.  A  feature  of  the 
occasion  was  the  showing  of  the 
New  York  Daily  Newi’  color 
motion  picture,  “The  Miracle  of 
Millions.” 


'Dean'  Felicitated 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  Charles  G. 
MUler,  dean  of  State  House  re¬ 
porters  here,  was  congratulated 
by  the  Penn^lvania  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  40th  anniversary  as 
a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislative  Correspondents’  As¬ 
sociation.  Mk.  Miller,  political 
columnist  for  the  Harrisburg 
Evening  News,  was  given  a 
watch  by  his  colleagues. 

■ 

Wiretapping  Reward 

St.  Louis,  Mb. — The  St.  Louis 
Star-Times  has  posted  a  stand¬ 
ing  offer,  good  for  three  years,  to 
pay  $5,000  to  the  person  giving 
information  leading  to  the  ar¬ 
rest  and  conviction  of  anyone 
guilty  of  tapping  the  paper's 
telephone  lines. 


Wins  AFA  Contest 

Ann  Bates,  15-year-old  high 
school  student  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  won  first  honors  in  the 
High  School  Essay  Contest  on 
Advertising  sponsored  by  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Some  40,000  essays  were 
entered.  The  subject  of  the 
essays  was,  “How  Advertising 
Affects  Our  Lives.’’ 

■ 

Another  Poll  Survey 

Spokank,  Wash. — For  the  third 
consecutive  year,  the  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  and  Spokane  Daily 
Chronicle  are  sponsoring  a  Con¬ 
sumer  Analysis  of  the  Spokane 
Market,  to  be  made  by  R.  L. 
Polk  &  Co.,  Market  Research  di¬ 
vision.  This  is  the  fifth  such 
study  conducted  by  Polk. 


Authoritative 

BACKGROUND  AAATERIAL 

in  the 

KING-GWINN 

TWICE-A-WEEK  FEATURE 

JuMe  h 


A  glimpse  each  week 

INSIDE  YOUR  CONGRESS 

by  Ralph  W.  Gwinn 


A  clear-cut,  easily  read,  economic 
interpretation  of  vital  issues  now 
squarely  in  the  foreground  of  public 
discussion,  by  Dr.  Willford  1.  King. 


(You  know  and  your  readers  know  that 
the  nation  must  apply  the  clarity  of 
plain  common  sense  to  the  riddle  of 
tangled  social  and  political  problems) 


This  feature  is  a  NEW  presentation  by  skilled,  well 
informed  writers  made  available  through  an  experi¬ 
enced  syndicate  edited  and  managed  for  this  single 
service. 

e 

Write  or  Wire  for  Terms 

FEATURES  FOR  AMERICA'S 
FUTURE  SYNDICATE 

210  E.  43rd  St.,  New  York  17.  N.  Y, 
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Ik—"  to  become  4$  drama  efitle 


iV«w  Vvrii  IVmmm 


John  Cfccymaii  Ukm  hie  Job,  hat  dialikot  the  mumbor 
ef  people  who  wtmt  to  do  it,,,  hae  taken  to  Telling 
AU  in  the  paper.  Herewith  it  Chapter  One,., 


Q — What  is  a  performance  that  makes 
the  shivers  run  up  your  back? 

A — Tingling. 

Q — If  the  shivers  run  up  and  down  too? 
A — Spine-tingling. 

Q — How  does  the  heroine  look? 

A — Lovely — back  of  the  fifth  row. 


Frequently  a  high  school  or  college  A — Depends  on  the  grade  of  funni- 

student  will  write  in,  asking," What  are  the  ness.  It  could  be  amusing,  highly  amusing 

requirements  for  being  a  drama  reviewer?"  or  hilarious.  By  the  way,  put  that  word 

Often  he  appends  a  questionnaire,  and  highly  in  your  pocket  now  because  it  will 

wants  a  few  hundred  words  on  the  subject  be  highly  useful — better  in  the  long  run 

for  use  in,  or  as,  a  theme.  than  eminently. 

The  subject  would  take  more  than  a  Q — Do  you  have  to  pose  as  a  scholar? 

few  hundred  words,  pupils,  but  we  could  A — Certainly, 

make  a  start,  using  the  Q  &  A  form.  Q — How? 

Q — What  is  the  requirement  for  being  A — By  using  the  word  explicit.  A  per- 

a  play  reviewer?  formance,  or  an  author’s  script  can  be 

A — A  knowledge  of  a  special  type  of  explicit.  This  sounds  good,  even  if  you 

English.  don’t  know  exactly  what  it  mt^ans. 

Q— A  type?  Q — If  a  play  isn’t  quite  eminently 

A — It  might  be  called  basic.  You  know  satisfactory,  what  is  it? 

— write  right  words  and  phrases.  A — Lacking. 

Q— Give  me  a  hint.  Q— Lacking  what? 

A— All  right.  When  an  actor  gets  A— Nothing— just  lacking. 


tome  terriffic  advice 

Q— By  the  way,  what  is  terrific? 


A — In  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary 
it  is  causing  terror,  terrifying,  dreadful, 
terrible,  frightful. 

Q — But  the  ad  in  the  paper  says  "Kiss 
Me,  Kate’’  is  a  terrific  hit  and  I  was  plan¬ 
ning  to  see  it. 

A — By  all  means  go,  child.  "Kiss  Me, 
Kate,’’  is  melodious  and  enchanting;  the 
sets  are  handsome;  the  costumes  are  color¬ 
ful;  Patricia  Morison  is  lovely,  even  from 
the  first  row;  Alfred  Drake  has  easy  charm 
and  a  lusty  baritone,  and  Cole  Porter’s 
lyrics  are  so  sophisticated  they  make  any 
listener  think  that  the  listener  is  too. 

Q — What  is  sophisticated? 

A — The  dictionary  says  it  describes 
something  which  is  adulterated  or  falsified, 
or  deprived  of  naturalness. 

Q — Then  I  guess  I  won’t  go  to  "Kiss 
Me,  Kate”  after  all. 

A — Go,  child.  Dammit,  didn’t  I  tell  you 
reviewers  use  a  special  type  of  English? 
And  get  the  hell  out  of  here  because  I  am 
terrifically  busy. 


hou)  to  get  quoted 

Q — How  do  you  get  quoted  in  the  ads 
and  on  the  billboards? 


how  to  describe  scenery 

Q — How  do  you  describe  stage  sets? 
A — They  always  are  handsome.  They 


A — Simple.  Just  use  your  biggest  ad¬ 
jectives,  like  "  'Mister  Roberts’  is  a  terrific 
wow  comedy  smash  sensation”— Chapman, 
News.  Or  if  you  are  stuck  for  those  words, 
you  can  say,  "In  sum,  a  hit.” 

Q — What  if  you  run  out  of  words? 

A — Sure.  Make  one  up.  Like,  "Charles 
Boyer  is  the  town’s  oh-boyer.” 

Q — How  do  you  describe  costumes? 

A — They  are  colorful. 

Q — What  is  a  cast? 

A — It  is  well  chosen  or  well  selected. 


may  look  a  mess  to  an  artist’s  eye,  but  to 
reviewers  they  are  handsome. 

Q — What  if  they  are  simple  and  cheap 
and  don’t  pretend  to  be  handsome? 

A — Then  they  are  workable. 

Q — If  a  play  is  funny,  how  do  you  de¬ 
scribe  it? 


The  HUNDRED  MILLION  TEAR  OLD 


"^What  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful 
of  him” ...  mused  the  Psalmist,  as  have 
all  men.  Yet  only  in  the  last  century  did 
Man,  most  curious  of  animals,  begin  to 
find  the  answers  to  his  origins. 

A  new  dme  scale  calibrated  by  the  stars, 
and  the  earth’s  structure,  re-scheduled  the 
days  of  Genesis  as  vast  empty  aeons  of  fire, 
stone,  ice,  steaming  swampland.  Ancestor 
evidences  were  discovered  in  the  caves  of 
Diisseldorf,  Dordogne.  Pompeii  exhumed, 
tombs  of  forgotten  Pharaohs  found,  Mayan 
cities  wrested  from  jealous  jungles.  Even 
in  the  last  two  decades,  the  newly-found 
Folsom  arrows  and  the  cliff  dwellers’  wall 


paintings  pushed  back  thousands  of  years 
the  presence  of  man  on  this  continent! 

While  prehistoric  animals  left  only 
relics,  plants  actually  survived,  perpetuated 
by  wind  blown  pollens,  water  borne  pods, 
suspended  in  seeds.  Sheltered  by  geologic 
faults,  vegetation  sometimes  outlives  itsera 


...  as.  for  instance,  the  gross  forebears  of 


presentday  palmsin  Palm  Spring’scanyon ! 
...Warm  oases  rumored  in  Alaska,the  green 
lakes  lately  air-sighted  in  the  Antarctic, 
start  pulses  racing,  expeditions  planning... 
Because  remnant  flora  may  tell  as  much 
as  bone  pits,  midden  heaps,  buried  cities! 

In  1945,  a  government  plant  census  in 
China  turned  up  unknown  tree  cones  and 
needles.  Chinese  botanists  sent  specimens, 
when  postwar  communications  permitted, 
to  Dr.  Ralph  Chaney,  of  the  University  of 
California,  world  authority  on  redwoods. 

To  Milton  Silverman,  science  writer  of 
The  Chronicle,  and  old  friend.  Dr. Chaney 
confided  his  suspicion  lastFebruary.Dawn 
age  redwoods,  older  than  manor  mastodon, 
dated  with  the  dinosaur,  trees  presumed 
extinct  twenty  million  years... might  still 
be  found  in  China!  He  was  going  to  have 


a  look-see,  invited  Dr.  Silverman  along!  Fifteen  miles  shredded  the  straw  sandals  of 

/’.y.i...The  redwood,  sister  species  of  the  bearers,  brought  them  to  Lau-Tu-Ti, 
Giant  Sequoia, though  somewhat  smaller,is  Old  Land  God’s  Village  for  the  night, 

a  cone-bearing  evergreen  that  grows  two  Because  bandits  were  reported  ahead, 

hundred  feet  high  and  to  twenty  diameter,  ragged  native  soldiers  armed  with  ancient 
lives  thousands  of  years — blight  immune,  carbines  were  engaged  at  $60,000  a  day  per 

fire  resistant,  in  great  groves  in  California,  head  ( 1 8c  US !) . . .  and  twenty  seven  miles 

Oregon,  fewother  places.  Warm,  satiny  red  traversed  to  Lung-Chu-Pa,  village  of  the 

color,  harder  than  white  pine,  a  single  tree  Excellent  Horse. 

sometimes  makes  a  million  board  feet!  The  next  day,  they  came  to  Mo-Tao- 

F.y.i.  further ...  To  most  newsrooms,  Chi,  village  of  the  Grindstone  River.  And 

Dawn  Redwood,  a  conspicuous  chorine,  there  the  first  dawn  redwoods  were  found' 
might  be  a  story.  Trees  in  China.^  Lissen  Three  trees  on  the  banks  of  a  rice  paddy, 

bud,  this’  a  newspaper,  not  a  nursery !  not  a  natural  site.  The  tallest,  about  ninety 

The  Chronicle’s  concepts  of  news  are 
elastic,comprehensi  ve ...  look  farther  ahead 
than  today’s  assignment  sheets  and  farther 
back  than  clips  from  the  morgue.  Cause 
and  effect  are  rarely  close-coupled  like  a 
stock  market  transaction,  calamity  often 
casts  no  shadow! . .  •  Today’s  menace  is 
not  Moscow-made,  dates  back  a  hundred 
years,  to  a  mad  introvert  named  Marx!  feethigh,formorethan  two  hundred  years 
Chronicle  editors,  moreover,  are  under  a  local  augur  of  crops,  had  at  its  base  a 
no  compulsion  tct^*{^Kiit  for  circulation,  small  temple  built  by  grateful  villagers, 
or  dredge  for  lowgtefc  News  of  long  lost  It  was  a  long  trip  for  three  trees!  From 

J udge  Crater  would  still  make  front  pages !  the  natives,  they  learned  that  more  of  the 
...Are  Dawn  Redwoods  a  lesser  story.^  ancient  trees  were  in  Hupeh  province,  near 

Dr.  Silverman  drew  $2,000  advance,  Shui-Hsa-Pa  (not  shown  on  any  map)... 
took  a  plane  with  Dr.  Chaney  to  Shanghai,  and  they  decided  to  push  on. 

then  Nanking. ..told  only  US  Ambassador  Another  day  brought  them  to  Wang- 

Stuart,  and  Hollington  K.  Tong,  chief  of  Shia-Ying,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Ginkgos... 

Chinese  informatioj^service,  about  their  Most  of  the  next  was  spent  in  crossing  the 

Mountains  of  the  Seven  Humps.  Late  that 
afternoon,  they  entered  the  Valley  of  the 
Tiger,  “a  hundred  miles  by  trail,  hundred 
million  years  in  history”  said  Dr.  Chaney 
. . .  and  saw  stands  of  dawn  redwoods, 
sixty  to  ninety  feet  high,  with  purplish  red 
bark.  They  grew  in  rice  paddies,  canyons, 
mission ...  hid  in  a  squalid  native  inn  while  on  steep  slopes,  interspersed  with  other 
waiting  plane  passage  to  Chungking.  I  ,  species  of  trees  and  flowering  plants. 

From  Chungking,  with  coolie  jf  Highmountainsonbothsideskeptthe 

bearers,  they  went  by  river  boat  to  t  ^  J  valley  warm  and  moist.  Untouched 

Wan-Hsien — road’s  end,  beyond  '  ^  \  by  war  or  bandits,  the  nadves  tended 

which  narrow,  tortuous,  slithering  their  gardens,  safe  and  well  fed.  Wu 

trails  barred  jeep,  horse,  rickshaw.  '  Tsa  Ming,  headman  of  the  village. 
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Scoop! 

posed  with  his  children  for  a  photograph 
...placid  as  a  scene  on  old  porcelain! 

The  Valley  was  a  remnant  of  the  Age 
of  Reptiles,  looked  like  Alaska  a  hundred 
million  years  back,  or  North  America  thirty 
million  years  earlier.  TTie  dawn  redwoods 
had  outlasted  dinosaurs  and  mastodons! 

Messrs.  Chaney  and  Silverman  spent 
days  on  the  site,  took  pictures,  collected 
specimens,  then  started  back.  Near  Lung- 
Chu-Pa,  one  of  their  guards  killed  a  bandit ! 

Dr.  Silverman  airmailed  his  negatives 
from  Chungking.  The  first  story  broke  in 
The  Chronicle  March  25,  ran  five  days.  He 
arrived  home  April  3 . . .  fifteen  pounds 
lighter,  with  some  of  his  $2,000  unspent! 

F EW  papers  would  send  a  man  20,000 
miles  for  such  a  story — few  have  readers 
who  would  appreciate  such  a  story... But 
The  Chronicle  has  such  an  audience  . . . 
tries  to  present  news  for  its  significance, 
local  as  well  as  general ...  to  be  intelligent 
without  going  highbrow  or  stuffy... has 
comics  and  cartoons  as  well  as  Pulitzer 


San  Francisco 


Chronicle 


Prize  reporters ...  aims  at  balanced  content, 
and  succeeds  with  a  diversified  audience. 

And  the  Chronicle  has  enough  audience 
to  give  advertisers  high  coverage  in  all  the 
brackets,  and  move  merchandise  in  any! 

Mainstay  of  major  department  stores 
and  the  best  specialty  shops,  it  delivers 
volume  to  Market  Street  merchants. ..sells 
cereal  and  caviar,  custom  furniture,  candy 
bars,  baked  beans,  dish  towels,  spinets  or 
spaghetti.  Any  SFW  representative  will 
gladly  tell  you  more  about  the  best  medium 
in  one  of  the  country’s 
best  markets. 


Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Co.,  National  Representatives ^ 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
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Waukesha  Doily 
90,  in  Youmans 
Family  79  Years 


f  ^  "  I  Norfolk,  Va.  —  Reporter  C«i 

Cahill’s  first  assignment  wilk 
the  Ledger-Dispatch  ended  ab* 
ruptly  when  he  was  slugged 

The  new  staffer,  fresh  fro* 
*  sW  ■  Beckley,  W.  Va.,  was  sent  out  ti 

>  get  a  story  about  how  diffi^ 
or  easy  it  is  for  a  stranger  to 
'  get  a  drink  in  this  city,  when 
whiskey  is  sold  legally  only  by 
#  the  bottle  at  State  stores. 

A  B  In  45  minutes,  he  had  locatid 

.  a  bootlegger  and  bought  a  piaL 
'  Ji  continued  on  to  try  and  bi^ 

just  a  drink.  He  was  directid 
jMk  il  to  8°  through  the  rear  of  a 
'  downtown  tavern.  There  t«o 
men  offered  to  take  him  to  the 

M,.  A.  Y.„.a„  “■*  »• 

The  Freeman  moved  into  its  They  led  him  to  the  nearly 
present  two-story  building  in  waterfront,  where  one  grabbed 
1937.  A  modernization  program  bij]™  around  the  neck  and  the 
begun  since  the  end  of  World  other  punched  hmi  in  the  stom- 
War  II  will  continue  with  the  foh.  Cahill  was 

purchcLse  of  new  equipment  in  knocked  dowii,  one  man  sat  on 
coming  monthjs.  other  took 

Four  times  since  1946  the  watch,  wallet  and  keys.  He 
Freeman  has  been  given  dis-  cashier  s  check  and  about 

tinguLshed  achievement  awards  cash, 

by  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso-  ■ 

ciation  for  typographical  and  Kobak  On  CouncU 
journalisUc  excellence.  ^obak,  retiring  presi- 

of  Mutual  Broadcasting 
Vacation  oUpplGmGnt  system,  has  been  elected  a  di- 
Associated  Press  News-fea-  rector-at-large  of  the  Advertis- 
tures  has  prepared  a  two-color  ing  Council  by  the  board  of  di- 
“Your  Vacation”  supplement. "  rectors. 


Waukesha,  Wis.— One  of  Wis-  Haight,  in  the  purchase  of 
cone’s  oldest  newspapers,  the  the  Freeman  in  1870. 

Waukesha  Daily  Freeman.  Four  years  later  Haight  ac- 

which  has  been  published  by  cepted  a  government  position 

-  and  Henry  M.  Youmans,  son  of 

the  owner,  became  editor.  He 
retired  in  1930,  the  dean  of  Wis¬ 
consin  newspapermen,  after 
editing  the  Freeman  nearly  60 

Three  years.  His  nephew,  Henry  A. 

Youmans,  then  headed  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

Upon  H.  A.’s  death  in  1^. 


the  Youmans  family  for  79 
years,  celebrated  its  90th  anni¬ 
versary  March  29. 

Prepared  for  the  occasion  was 
the  most  elaborate  edition  in 
the  newspaper's  history. 

Founders  Day  contests  preceded 
the  anniversary  edition.  A  to¬ 
tal  of  $90  was.  offered  in  cash  ,  - 

prizes  to  the  oldest  reader  and  his  widow  and  present  publish- 
subscriber  to  the  Freeman,  the  er,  Mrs.  Josephine  Youmans, 
oldest  and  best  photograph  of  an  continued  the  enterprise, 
historic  event  or  scene  in  Being  groomed  to  carry  on 
Waukesha  County,  and  to  the  the  family  tradition  is  young 
best  list  of  10  important  national  Henry  A.  Youmans,  World  War 
events  since  1859.  The  latter  II  vet,  and  only  son  of  the  pres- 
contest  was  open  only  to  school  ent  publisher.  He  is  business 
children.  manager  now. 

An  itinerant  printer,  M.  Cul-  Editor  is  G.  H.  Koenig,  who 
laton,  found^  the  Freeman  started  his  newspaper  career 
March  29,  1859,  amid  the  debris  with  the  Watertown  (Wis.) 
of  seven  previous  newspai^rs.  Daily  Times,  joining  the  Free- 
He  named  hii  after  the  city’s  man  as  a  reported  in  1925.  He 
first  newspaper,  the  American  was  appointed  to  his  present 
Freeman,  an  abolitionist  weekly,  position  in  1942. 
which  made  its  appearaiMie  in  Oldest  oldtimer  is  Carl  Leber- 
Waukesha  in  1844,  subsequently  man,  pressman  in  the  commer- 
being  moved  to  Milwaukee.  Its  cial  printing  department,  who 
publisher  was  Charles  C.  Sholes,  has  been  with  the  Freeman  29 
brother  of  Christopher  Latham  years.  His  son,  Roy,  23  years 
Sholes  who  was  the  most  distin-  with  the  Freeman,  is  manager 
guished  member  of  one  of  Wis-  of  the  department. 


We  haven't  got  the  World  by  the  tail  imt,. 

have  got  the  TOP  market  in  Indiana  and  the  Midwest 


*fSa(«s  Managsmtnf  Rstail  Saht 
formtatt,  February  I,  1949) 


Metropolis  of  Indiana  Industry 

No  representative  of  any  CHICAGO  Newspaper  can  sincerely 
claim  that  his  newspaper  can  give  you  adequate  family  circulation 
penetration  or  effective  trade  influence  in  the  Gary  Trading  Area. 


1.  Home  of  the  largest  steel  mills 
in  the  world. 

2.  Center  of  a  $500,000,000  market. 

3.  Second  largest  city  in  Indiana,  as 
well  as  second  largest  within  a 
100-mile  radius  of  Chicago. 

4.  Twenty-third  largest  industrial 
area  in  the  U.  S.  and  largest  in 
Indiana.  (Sales  Management, 
Nov.  20,  1946.) 

5.  Highest  rating  in  Indiana  for  re- 

Uil  sales  opportunities  on  a  per 
capita  basis.**  \<  *.  .  * 

6.  Highest  rating  for  any  city* in  the’ 
North  Middlewest  states.* 


THE  GARY  POST-TRIBUNE 


Gary's  only  newspaper 

b  home  delivered,  six  evenings  a  week,  to  more  than  95%  of  the 
families  in  the  city  zone,  and  to  an  average  of  better  than  80%  of 
all  families  in  the  entire  Gary  Trading  Area. 

This  is  more  than  double  the  effective  family  coverage  of  all  Chicago 
daily  newspapers  combined  in  this  area. 

In  this  market  no  other  medium  even  approaches  the  family  circulation 
penetration  or  advertising  effectiveness  of  The  Gary  Post-Tribune, 

National  Advertising  Representatives:  BURKE,  KUIPERS  &  MAHONEY^  INC. 

N#w  York  *  Chicago  *  Atlanta  *  Oklahoma  City  *  Dallas  *  Son  Frandh^  *’  'Lot  Angolas 

For  best  results  ADVERTISE  ADEQUATELY  in  n^spapers 

EDITOR  £  PUBLISHER  for  April  23,  iwl 


New  Available.'  Market  Guide  for  the  Gary 
TradiM  area.  Current,  essential  informa¬ 
tion:  Population,  buying  power,  retail  out¬ 
lets  and  other  data  important  to  planners 
of  sales  and  advertising.  Ask  our  national 
representatives  or  write  this  newspaper. 
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jjfartford,  1825.  when  the  Hartford  Times 
was  published  in  the  little  building  second 
from  the  right.  The  Greek  temple  in  the 
center  is  the  public  market.  Scene  is  about 
2  blocks  from  present  site.  Copies  were 
printed  400  an  hour  on  a  wood  frame  press 
operated  by  “one  strong  man”  power.  Eight 
years  earlier  there  were  already  4.970  dwell¬ 
ing  houses,  4  churches,  21  taverns,  18  beer 
houses.  12  schools  and  a  new  newspaper — 
The  Journalist  —  forebear  of  Editor  and 
Publisher  —  was  founded  and  87  years  would 
Publisher — was  founded  and  87  years  would 
pass  before  Jim  Brown  would  buy  and  pub¬ 
lish  Editor  and  Publisher. 


One  of  21  Gannett  Newspapers 

Represented  by  J,  P.  McKinney  &  Son  Neiv  York.  Chicago,  San  Francisco 


590.00  people  .  .  .  grow  to  be  the 
richest  big  city  in  America  is  per 
fa  pita  income.  He  has  seen  The 
Hartfiird  Times  grow  from  a  little 
hver  20,000  to  nearly  95,000  circula- 
ion.  The  little  two-story  building 
grown  to  one  of  Hartford’s  civic 
where  25.000  people 
father  each  Christmastide  for  the 
dimes’  annual  carol  sing.  Many 
liousands  more  come  to  the  Home 
n-titute  when  all  kinds  of  civic, 
rliih.  society  and  organization  meet- 
ng'  are  held  regularly.  The  400 
levopapers  turned  out  by  one  strong 
nan  in  an  hour  are  now  printed  in 
!0  leconds  to  serve  Hartford’s  citi- 
tens  who  depend  upon  The  Times 
liore  than  two  to  one  over  any 
►tbir  one  source  of  news  and  service. 


ponument; 


19(9 


editor  (S  publisher  for  April  23,  1949 
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Deed  Girl  Wins 
$500  Prize  for 
Printing  Essay 

Thirty-five  prize-winners  in 
the  13th  Annual  IPI  Essay  Con¬ 
test  were  announced  this  week 
by  Fred  J.  Hartman,  educational 
director  of  the  National  Graphic 
Arts  Education  Association 
which  sponsors  this  annual  com¬ 
petition  in  cooperation  with  In¬ 
ternational  Printing  Ink. 

This  year  20,000  students  from 
20  states,  Canada  and  Hawaii 
competed  for  the  34  cash  prizes 
and  one  combination  award  of 
cash  and  a  silver  cup.  This  was 
the  largest  number  of  students 
ever  to  enter  the  contest. 

First  prize  of  $500  was  won 
by  Flora  Agnes  Clark,  14-year- 
oid  student  at  the  Ontario 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Belleville, 
Ont.  Flora's  home  is  on  a  farm. 
She  has  been  totally  deaf  since 
the  age  of  seven  and  a  student 
of  the  Ontario  school  the  past 
five  years.  As  a  result  of  her 
handicap.  Flora  has  developed 
a  keen  interest  in  reading  and 
acquired  the  knack  of  quick 
comprehension  and  unusual 
ability  to  express  herself. 

Winner  of  the  second  prize  is 
Margaret  Brown,  16,  a  junior  at 
Laconia  (N.  H. )  High  School. 
Her  award  is  $250  cash.  This 
essay  contest  prize  is  her  second 
this  year.  The  first  was  a  Gold 
Cup  won  in  the  New  Hampshire 
competition  for  extemporaneous 
speaking.  She  will  represent 
her  state  and  compete  for  na¬ 
tional  honors  at  Longmont.  Colo¬ 
rado  at  the  end  of  this  month. 

Third  prize  of  $100  in  cash 
goes  to  Judith  Spector,  16,  at 
Abraham  Lincoln  High  School 
in  Brooklyn. 

Fourth  prize  ($50)  winner  is 
Andrew  D.  Christensen,  senior 
at  Point  Loma  High  School,  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

Loretta  Nienaber,  Columbia, 
Mo.,  won  fifth  prize  of  $25  in 
cash. 

General  subject  of  the  Con¬ 
test  was  “Printing  and  Free 
Government.”  Chairman  of  the 
Jury  for  the  thirteenth  consecu¬ 
tive  time  was  Harry  L.  Gage, 
graphic  arts  consultant  to  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Co.  The 
other  jurors  were:  Carl  E.  Dun- 
nagan,  president.  Printing  In¬ 
dustry  of  America  Lou  Little, 
head  football  coach,  Columbia 
University  Mary  Jean  Simpson, 
dean  of  women.  University  of 
Vermont:  William  G.  Simpson, 
president,  C.  T.  Dearing  Print¬ 
ing  Co. 

The  special  prize  of  a  Silver 
Cup  and  $25  for  the  essay  most 
handsomely  printed  in  color 
goes  for  the  second  straight 
year  to  Mergenthaler  High 
School  of  Printing,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

a 

Slugged,  Honored 

San  Francisco — David  Jones, 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  re¬ 
porter,  was  slugged  by  an  offi¬ 
cial  of  the  International  Long¬ 
shoremen’s  &  Warehousemen’s 
Union  convention  here,  local 
newspapers  reported.  Later  he 
was  honor  guest  of  an  ILWU 
group  at  a  convention  session. 
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Can  You  Top  It? 

Portland,  Ore.  —  The  Jour¬ 
nal's  advertising  director. 
Harry  R.  Failing,  accepted  this 
alibi  from  Don  Brown,  dis¬ 
play  salesman,  who  failed  to 
bring  in  a  signed  contract  he 
was  working  on! 

“Here  I  was,"  said  Mr. 
Brown.  ’I  had  the  customer 
backed  into  the  corner,  the 
contract  in  front  of  him  and 
the  pen  in  his  hand — and 
then  Portland  has  to  have  an 
earthquake.  The  pen  fell  to 
the  floor,  the  man  ran  out  in¬ 
to  the  street  and  the  sale  was 
off.' 

Shannon  Heads 
Firm  Which 
Succeeds  L  &  T 

Announcement  is  made  of  a 
change  in  the  name  of  Lorenzen 
&  lliompson,  Inc.,  newspaper 

representatives. 
Shannon 
Associates, 

^  C.  G.  (Shannon 

I  of  Chicago  has 

been  elected 
I  president  and 

M  treasurer,  suc- 

ceeding  A.  F. 
Lorenzen.  Mr. 
Shannon  has 
been  associated 
HBh  with  the  firm 

since  1920  and 
Shannon  has  been  vice- 

president  and 

secretary. 

Ralph  C.  Ruggles  of  New 
York  has  been  elected  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  east¬ 
ern  sales  manager,  succeeding 
M.  R.  Thompson,  resigned.  Mr. 
Ruggles  has  been  a  member  of 
the  New  York  staff  for  10  years. 
Prior  to  this,  he  was  associated 
with  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  in  a  sales  capacity  in 
New  York  City. 

William  E.  Ledbetter  of  Chi¬ 
cago  has  been  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  western  sales 
manager.  Mr.  Ledbetter  has 
been  in  charge  of  sales  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  prior  to  his  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  company,  he  was 
associated  with  Paul  Block  & 
Associates  and  the  Branham  Co. 
in  Chicago. 

James  J.  Devine  of  New  York 
has  been  elected  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  market  research. 
Mir.  Devine  joined  the  firm  in 
1943  after  several  years  of  news¬ 
paper  publishing  and  18  years 
of  operating  his  own  represen¬ 
tative  business. 

Conrad  C.  Tuerk,  formerly  a 
partner  of  Cruttenden  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  been  elected  secretary. 

Headquarters  of  Shannon  & 
Associates.  Inc.,  will  be  main¬ 
tained  in  Chicago  with  offices  in 
New  York,  Atlanta,  Detroit,  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Shannon  said  an  employe 
stock  participation  plan  is 
under  way. 


EDUCATIONAL? 
Yes.. .but  also 
ENJOYABLE 


Public  Service  Vaiue  ol 
These  Unique  Speciailiei 
Is  Greatly  Enhanced 
By  Lively  Reader  Inleteti 

The  purpose  of  every  Hopkins  Syndlot, 
Feature  is  to  help  men  and  women  Im¬ 
prove  themselves  physically,  mentally 
and  spiritually.  Hence,  all  features  muit 
be  psychologically  sound  In  every  detail 
But.  whatever  their  intrinsic  value,  they 
can  do  no  good  unless  they  first  get  read 

Hopkins  Footnros  are.  therefore,  required 
to  be  enjoyable  reading  as  well  as  In¬ 
structive.  That  Is  unquestionably  why 
they  so  swiftly  become  prime  favorite: 
in  any  newspaper  and  never  stop  grow¬ 
ing  In  popularity.  They’re  exceptional 
in  other  ways,  too,  as  you’ll  agree  alte: 
reading  the  brief  descriptions  below. 

RELIGION:  "Altar  Stairs"  (7  times 
weekly)  by  Rev.  John  Marvin  Rast,  Dfi. 
Pres.  Lander  College.  Inspirational  15( 
word  sermonettes  and  Bible  text  with  thi 
dramatic  appeal  of  a  dally  short  stay 
A  longstanding  favorite  In  many  news¬ 
papers. 

PSYCHOLOGY:  "The  Worry  Cliile' 

(6  times  weekly)  by  Dr.  George  W.  Crane 
Solves  love,  domestic,  child  and  person¬ 
ality  problems.  Favorite  of  all  ages  ani 
sexes  for  over  12  years.  First  amonf 
women  In  continuing  study  polls. 

DR.  CRANE  ON  THE  AIR:  "Psyckeleg) 
in  Action"  (5  times  weekly)  Is  a  smasl 
hit  radio  adaptation  of  Dr.  Crane’s  fam¬ 
ous  newspaper  feature,  "The  Worn 
(  link-.”  Sensational  mall-pull.  Endorsed 
bv  the  clergy  and  others  who  mould  pub¬ 
lic  opinion. 

GARDENING:  "Farm  &  Garden  F«’ 

(3  times  weekly)  by  R.  Milton  Carleton 
Ph.D. — Noted  authority — writer— Mutua 
Network  commentator — makes  an  enter¬ 
taining,  popular  feature  of  the  latest  li 
farm  and  garden  methods. 

QUIZ  MASTER:  "Quiz-Hall"  (etlmei 
weekly)  by  the  eminent  Southern  Jour 
nallst.  Wilton  E.  Hall— an  instructlv! 
quiz  column  that’s  really  fun.  Unlqut 
3-way  format  appeals  to  all  ages. 

Mail  the  coupon  below  for  rate*,  tem¬ 
ple  release*  and  full  information  ot 
any  of  the  above  features  not  alreai' 
published  in  your  vicinity. 

HOPKINS  SYNDICATE,  Inc 

Box  F357,  Mollott  Indiana 


I  HOPKINS  SYNDICATE,  INC.  BOX  F357,  MELLOTT,  IND.  j 

I  KiiHh  information  on  features  cheeked  Iw-low:  I 

I  n  ALTAR  STAIRS  □  Ot’IZ  HALL  PI  FAR.M  &  GARDEN  T.VX 

I  Jot|n  Marvin  RaM  Wilton  E.  Hall  R.  Milton  Carleton  I 


HTHE  WORRY  CLINIC 
Dr.  Georire  W.  Crane 


nOR.  CRANE  S  RADIO  PROGRAM 
I  Puyi-holinr.v  in  Action  i 
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PITTSBURGH  POST-GAZETTE 

Largest  Circulation  of  Any  Pittsburgh  Daily  Newspaper 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  A  SCHMIT 

editor  S  publisher  for  AprU  23,  1949 


1  NEWS 

All  the  news  from  AP  and  N.Y. 
HeraldTribune.Wirephotos,too. 
More  news  by  far  than  any  other 
Pittsburgh  Sunday  newspaper ! 

2  SPORTS 

A1  Abrams  and  Vince  Johnson  at 
their  familiar  stands.  Outdoors 
by  Hal  Harrison.  Jack  Hernon 
with  the  Pirates.  Many  more,  too! 

3  CITY  AND  COUNTRY 

Bigger>than>everWomen*s  Pages 
covering  Clubs,  Society,  Homes, 
Fashions,  Food — and  everything 
women  want  to  read  about  most! 


4  TRI-STATE  MAGAZINE 

It’s  in  colorgravure,  chockfull  of 
stories  and  pictures  about  Pitts* 
burgh  and  the  Tri-State  area. 
This  is  something  you’ll  love! 

5  POINT  OF  VIEW 

Vigorous  new  "Opinion”  section 
on  the  background  of  the  news. 
Cy  Hungerford’s  cartoon  review 
of  news  headlines  of  the  week ! 

6  PARADE 

Another  colorgravure  magazine 
that’s  already  a  big  favorite  in 
millions  of  American  homes! 
All  the  family  will  go  for  it. 


7  COMICS 

More  pages  of  comics  than  any 
other  Pittsburgh  Sunday  paper. 
Dick  Tracy,  Terry,  The  Gumps, 
Penny  —  all  your  favorites! 

8  TABLOID  (OMIG 

Gasoline  Alley,  Jack  Armstrong, 
Superman,  Archie,  Moon  Mulli  ns. 
The  Berrys,  Funnyman,The  Saint, 
Tops  for  laughs  for  everybody ! 

9  SPIRIT  COMIC  BOOK 

A  new,  exclusive  idea.  Weekly 
Comic  Book  "THE  SPIRIT” 
FR££every  Sunday!  Full  of  action, 
laughs  and  real  adventure,  too. 


Black-Clawson 
Compcoiy  Buys 
Kohler  System 

Purchase  of  all  assets  of  the 
Kohler  System  Co.  of  Chicago, 
and  licensing  of  its  entire  line 
of  equipment  by  the  Black- 
Clawson  Co.  of  Hamilton,  O.,  is 
announced  by  Homer  D.  Martin- 
dale,  president  of  Black-Claw¬ 
son,  and  John  B.  Kohler  and 
Franklin  W.  Kohler  of  the  Koh¬ 
ler  System  Co. 

nie  entire  engineering  staff 
of  the  Kohler  System,  under  the 
direction  of  John  B.  Kohler,  has 
been  moved  to  Fulton,  N.  Y., 
where  engineering  and  manu¬ 
facture  will  be  conducted  by 
the  Dilts  Machine  Works  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Black-Clawson  Com¬ 
pany. 

Sales  will  be  conducted  by  all 
sales  representatives  of  Black- 
Clawson  and  their  subsidiary 
companies,  and  F.  W.  Koihler, 
who  will  continue  the  Chicago 
sales  office,  which  h  as  been 
maintained  since  the  inception 
of  the  company,  and  L.  E.  De- 
Weese,  who  will  headquarter  in 
Dayton,  O.  DeWeese  is  well- 
known  in  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try,  having  been  associated  with 
the_  G.  H.  Mead  Co.  in  sales  of 
Abitibi  newsprint  for  many 
years. 

The  Kohler  System  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1890,  by  G.  A.  Ed¬ 
ward  Kohler  and  his  brother, 
Franklin  W,  Kohler.  They  in¬ 
troduced  the  electric  double¬ 
motor  press  drive,  and  the  first 
pushbutton  press  control.  An¬ 
other  contribution  was  the 
“Magazine  Reel,”  which  was 
first  installed  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  New»  in  1899.  From  this 
development  has  come  the  full 
speed  “Flying  Paster,”  and  the 
Kohler  System  of  running  belt 
tension  and  web  control.  The 
present  Kohlers  are  sons  of 
G.  A.  Edward  Kohler. 

Developments  by  John  B. 
Kohler  include  core-driven 
winding  equipment,  with  means 
for  changing  at  full  running 
speed  from  a  fully  wound  roll 
to  a  fresh  core.  An  additional 
development  of  Kohler’s  is  a 
new  differential  web  control 
which  eliminates  the  tendency 
to  throw  out  register  on  roto¬ 
gravure  printing  and  color 
printing  which  is  encountered 
when  the  reel  is  being  loaded, 
or  is  being  moved  for  changing 
rolls. 

Black-Clawson  manufacture  a 
complete  line  of  paper-making 
machinery,  stock  preparation 
equipment,  and  converting  ma¬ 
chinery.  In  addition  to  the 
main  plant  at  Hamilton,  the 
company  owns  the  Shartle 
Brothers  Machine  Co.  at  Middle- 
town,  O.;  Dilts  Machine  Works, 
at  Fulton;  the  Kohler  System, 
and  the  B-C  International,  Ltd., 
of  London,  Eng. 


SIAtHINISTH  DiMnantlInK,  mov- 
Inc,  BMraibllnK  ratirr  nrwiipAprr 
ptmjit*,  rrpalra,  mabitfiiaorr,  sn-Tlre 
nation  wMr. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

3636  31  (H.,  Look  I*Ua4  (  Ut.  N.  Y. 
HTiUwrll  6  6660  0000 


F.  Kohlor  J.  KohUr 


Kansas  Session 
Laws  Helpful 
To  Publishers 

Topeka,  Kan. — Kansas  news¬ 
paper  publishers  had  the  bwt 
session  in  the  Legislature  in 
years,  according  to  Larry  Miler, 
secretary-manager  of  the  Kansas 
Press  Association,  in  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  session  just  closed. 

Counted  as  significant  vic¬ 
tories  were  the  increase  in  the 
legal  printing  rate,  the  increase 
in  the  legal  price  for  printing 
ballots,  and  the  permission  for 
dailies  to  carry  legal  printing 
any  day  in  the  week  instead  of 
Wednesday  or  Thursday  only. 

This  is  the  first  raise  in  the 
legal  printing  rate  to  be  allowed 
in  the  state  for  70  years  and  the 
increase  amounts  to  approxi¬ 
mately  25%  on  the  original  in¬ 
sertion  and  88%  on  subsequent 
insertions.  The  rate  for  print¬ 
ing  ballots  was  increased  100%. 
Allied  with  this  victory  was  the 
repeal  of  a  law  on  the  Kansas 
statutes  for  many  years,  but 
never  used,  that  permitted  the 
use  of  voting  machines. 

Killed  in  committee  was  a 
bill  on  “child  welfare”  which 
discouraged  boys  carrying  pa¬ 
pers.  It  provided  that  a  ,boy 
must  wear  a  button  which  told 
for  whom  he  worked  and  how 
many  hours,  and  the  button  was 
obtainable  through  such  yards 
of  red  tape  that  few  boys  would 
have  persevered. 

In  a  bill  forbidding  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  liquor  by  radio,  bill¬ 
board  or  newspapers,  newspa¬ 
pers  were  stricken  out.  Few  i 
Kansas  papers,  however,  are 
carrying  liquor  advertising. 

Lost  bills  included  one  to 
force  city  treasurers  and  school 
boards  to  print  an  itemized  an¬ 
nual  statement. 


Amstrati* 

•  Tit*  only  journal  giving  th* 
nawt  of  advartitors,  advarHt 
Ing,  publbhing,  prhifing  anc 
commarcial  broadcasting  i« 
Australia  and  Now  Zaaland 
If  you  ara  planning  sala 
campaigns  or  ara  intaroctar 
n  tliasa  tarritorias  road 

NIWSPAPIR  NIWS 

SydMy. 

fublWiad  MaatMy,  labssrlpWaa  Rato  HJi 


FIRST  and  ONLY 
NEWSPAPER  IN 
BROOKLYN  .  .  . 

Take  ,  FOR  example,  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle’s  recent  series  of  articles  on  housing 
by  Major  Joseph  Caccavajo,  which  have 
prompted  a  constructive  drive — on  the 
part  of  interested  readers,  taxpayers  and 
bankers — to  rebuild  some  of  the  older 
parts  of  the  Borough  as  well  as  co-ordinate 
the  careful  planning  of  future  construc¬ 
tion  problems. 

Community  leadership  and  crusading  is 
an  old  story  with  the  Eagle.  Through  Its 
efforts  it  has  brought  about  a  $50,000,000 
Civic  Center,  a  new  Airlines  Terminal  in 
the  heart  of  downtown  Brooklyn  and 
countless  other  civic  improvements  for 
the  greatest  Borough  of  the  greatest  city 
of  the  greatest  country  In  the  world. 

The  Eagle  publishes  nearly  twice  as  much 
Brooklyn  news  of  all  kinds  as  the  4  Man¬ 
hattan  afternoon  papers  as  a  group  or  the 
4  Manhattan  morning  papers  as  a  group. 

Yes,  when  it  comes  to  serving  Brooklyn 
readers  (over  67%  home  delivered)  the 
Eagle  puts  the  emphasis  on  Brooklyn. 


KepresentfJ  Nadonally  by 
KELLY -SMITH  CO. 
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Tk  Boston 


PULLS  MOST 


WHERE  MOST 


ARE  SPENT 


Ri{{ht  here  in  the  **BoHton  City  and  Retail 
Trading  Zones''  ^6%  of  all  New  Englanders 
account  for  29%  ♦  of  all  New  England's  re¬ 
tail  sales.  And  here  The  Boston  Post  domi¬ 
nates  all  Boston  newspaper  circulations  with 
a  family  coverage  of  40%.  No  combination 
huy  can  match  that  figure. 


The  Boston  Post  IS  READ  MOST,  PULLS 
MOST  where  29  out  of  every  100  New  Eng¬ 
land  dollars  are  spent  at  retail.  It's  the 
powerful  one-paper  huy  in  New  England's 
most  fertile,  most  concentrated  market. 


HfM 


RETAIL 


*Those  cities  covered  by  "Sales  Manage¬ 
ment"  estimates  in  "Sales  Management" 


Your  Basic  Buy  in  Boston  . . 


W  Boston  Host 

for  further  infornaticn  and  complete  preof,  consult  the  KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY)  national  representatiTcs. 
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Jamestown  Sun, 
Owned  by  700, 
Starts  April  28 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. — The  James¬ 
town  Sun,  new  morning  daily.  Is 
set  to  start  publication  April  28. 

Harry  E.  Sharkey,  former  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  the  York  (Pa.) 
Gazette  and  Daily,  and  now  edi¬ 
tor  and  general  manager  of  the 
new  publication,  disclosed  that 
plant  facilities  have  been  con¬ 
verted  from  a  former  job  print¬ 
ing  plant  and  an  adjoining  gar¬ 
age  in  less  than  four  months. 

The  publication  is  backed  by 
more  than  700  stockholders, 
none  of  whom  owns  more  than 
one-fiftieth  of  the  corporate 
stock,  Mr.  Sharkey  said. 

Three  16-page  Hoe  press  units 
with  a  capacity  of  30,000  papers 
an  hour,  have  been  installed. 
The  composing  room  will  oper¬ 
ate  with  four  standard  Lino¬ 
types,  one  mixer  and  two  Inter¬ 
types. 

The  format  of  the  Sun  will  be 
eight-column,  standard  size. 
United  Press  and  Overseas  News 
Agency  will  provide  the  wire 
service. 

Engraving  will  be  done  on  a 
Fairchild  machine.  Acme  Tele- 
foto  will  provide  wire  service 
pictures. 

A.  E.  Thomquist,  formerly  of 
the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press,  is 
advertising  manager,  and  George 
D.  Boyd,  former  city  circulation 
manager  of  the  old  Jamestown 
Evening  Journal,  heads  the  cir¬ 
culation  department.  He  is  as¬ 


sisted  by  Charles  Stafford,  for¬ 
mer  city  circulation  man  for  the 
Jamestown  Post-Journal,  eve¬ 
ning  daily. 

Filling  the  slot  on  the  editorial 
department’s  universal  desk  is 
Managing  Editor  Philip  H.  Gor¬ 
don,  Bostonian  who  reached 
Jamestown  via  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  and  the  York 
Gazette  and  Daily.  Opposite  him 
as  news  editor  will  be  Saul  Mil¬ 
ler,  formerly  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch.  Assisting 
on  the  rim  will  be  Louis  Villano, 
former  copy  editor  for  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register. 

Prentice  Rothra,  Chautauqua 
County  bureau  man  for  the  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News  for 
three  years,  is  the  Sun’s  city  edi¬ 
tor.  Assistant  is  Frank  Judge, 
who  formerly  headed  city  staffs 
of  the  Herkimer  (N.  Y.)  Tclc- 
gram  and  the  Jamestown  Post- 
Journal. 

Waite  Forsyth,  Jamestown 
sports  writer  and  editor  for  the 
past  quarter-century,  heads  the 
sports  department,  augmented 
by  Charlie  McWilliams  who 
came  from  the  Douglas  (Ariz.) 
Daily  Dispatch. 

Herb  Rothra  came  from  the 
.lob  as  news  editor  of  local 
WJOC  to  fill  the  job  of  state  edi¬ 
tor.  He  will  be  seconded  on  the 
desk  by  Arthur  Payne,  who  has 
spent  14  years  with  three  former 
Jamestown  newspapers. 

Don  Harris,  editor  of  the 
Chautauqua  News  (Sherman, 
N.  Y.,  weekly)  has  the  county 
seat  bureau  at  Mayville. 

Betty  E.  Chapin,  also  from  the 
Post-Journal,  will  head  the  wo¬ 
men’s  department,  assisted  by 


Mary  E.  Chaffin,  former  women’s 
staff  writer  for  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette. 

On  the  city  side  will  be  James 
Michaels,  former  United  Press 
bureau  chief  at  New  Delhi,  In¬ 
dia.  Also  on  the  city  staff  are 
Ray  Finch,  from  WJTN,  and  Lou 
Kustas,  former  Corning  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  Leader  city  editor,  and 
more  recently,  editor  of  the  Ba¬ 
tavia  (N.  Y.)  Sun,  a  weekly. 

Elnard  G.  Westberg,  new  to 
the  daily  field,  will  head  the  en¬ 
graving  department  and  act  as 
instructor  for  reporters  who  will 
double  as  photographers. 

■ 

Japanese  Press 
Directory  Published 

Tokyo — The  Japan  Newspaper 
Publishers’  and  Mitors’  Associ¬ 
ation  has  just  published  the 
first  directory  of  the  Japanese 
Press  ever  to  be  placed  on  sale. 

The  volume,  entitled  “The 
Japanese  Press — Past  and  Pres¬ 
ent,  1949,”  contains  a  history  of 
Nipponese  journalism,  a  Who’s 
Who  in  the  Japanese  Press  and 
personnel  and  mechanical  data. 
Total  newspaper  circulation  is 
given  as  18,403,136,  with  a  popu- 
laUon  of  78,101,473,  and  15,870,- 
811  households. 

The  Association,  establi^ed  in 
1946,  with  the  primary  objective 
of  giving  an  ethical  background 
to  the  vernacular  press,  has  a 
membership  embracing  121 
dailies  which  have  90%  of  the 
nation’s  total  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation,  three  news  agencies  and 
a  radio  broadcasting  corpora¬ 
tion.  Masanori  Ito  is  president 
and  Massao  Tsuda  is  secretary. 


'Independent' 
String  Sets  Off 
L.  A.  Area  Battle 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — The  stil- 
fest  newspaper  battle  Southern 
California  has  witnessed  in  many 
years  has  been  joined  with 
launching  of  the  Los  Angeltt 
Independent’s  string  of  10  “de 
centralized”  free-distributlon 
papers. 

All  of  the  James  Parton  pa¬ 
pers  bear  the  logotype  of  Lo» 
Angeles  Independent,  with  eadi 
one’s  respective  local  editka 
title  appearing  in  smaller  type. 

Attorneys  for  the  Pasadena  In¬ 
dependent,  a  long-establidMd 
tabloid,  transmitted  a  “cease  and 
desist”  notice  to  the  Parton  or 
ganization,  warning  that  use  of 
the  name  “Independent”  on  its 
Pasadena  enterprise  would  re¬ 
sult  in  prompt  filing  of  an  1^ 
junction  suit. 

The  Pasadena  Independat 
with  35,000  paid  circulation  ad 
several  thousand  additional 
copies  used  for  samplini, 
launched  a  shopper  called  the 
Buyer’s  Bazaar,  which  is  a  fnD- 
siz^  format  folded  and  stuihd 
into  the  paid  circulation  editkn. 
In  addition,  25,000  copies  of  tte 
shopper,  with  a  front-page 
make-over,  are  being  distribolal 
free. 

Gerald  Deal,  former  publiAer 
of  the  Glendale  Shopping  News, 
has  come  out  with  a  tabloid 
Sunday  free-distribution  p^per 
called  the  Glendale  Indepen¬ 
dent. 


"E6lP''  Convention  Extra 
Thursday  Morning,  April  28 

containing  "spot  nows"  of  the  annual  meetings  of  AP—ASNE— SIGMA  DELTA 
CHI  —  NEA  —  AANR  —  U.P.  —  INS  ~  PROMOTION  MANAGERS  and  Monday, 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday  sessions  of  ANPA,  together  with  some  vital  reports. 

This  issue  will  be  remade  for  the  regular  issue  for  Saturday,  April  30,  which  will  cover  pretty  com¬ 
pletely  the  multitudinous  activities  of  a  very  busy  Newspaper  Week. 

If,  by  chance,  you  have  overlooked  sending  in  your  advertising  copy  for  this  highly  appreciated 
edition — then  may  we  suggest  you  act  at  once  on  that  impulse  and  wire  reservation  following  as 
promptly  as  you  can  with  your  copy — forms  close  April  27. 

It  will  be  a  powerful  advertising  medium — having  keen  reader  interest  and  long  life.  No  extra  charge 
for  the  extra  advertising  service. 

Convention  Headquarters,  Astor  Gallery,  Grand  Ballroom  Floor,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  as  always.  Come  up  and  see  us.  Telaphonts, 
Typewriters,  Secretarial  Help— carnations  for  all. 

EDITOR  6l  publisher 

Leads  the  field  in  **Spot  News’*  and  Newspaper  Advertising 

1700  Times  Tower  Bldg.,  42nd  and  Broadway  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Telephones:  BRyant  9-3052— For  Office  and  Waldorf 
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'"4-" 


Because  NEA  delivers  big,  exclusive,  illus 
trated  newsfeatures.  .  .  .  Because  NEA’: 


News  -  Pictures 


Features  -  Comtes 


1200  West  Third  Street 
Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


NEA  SERVICE,  Inc. 


Because  NEA  fills  your  every  feature  need  with  a 
balanced  variety  of  pictures,  news,  comics, 
columns  and  features  for  all  departments. 


lineup  of  comics  outranks  any  other  group 
in  the  Continuing  Study  surveys. 


Because  NEA  brings  you  features  of 
tested  quality  .  .  .  each  a  readership 
leader  in  its  own  field  ...  all  in  one 
complete  BASIC  service. 
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PROMOTION 


Tabloids’  Stories  Told 
From  Coast  to  Coast 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


ONE  OF  the  most  exciting 
newspaper  promotion  spots  in 
the  country  right  now  is  the 
spot  Bob  Svensson  has  on  the 
Los  Angeles  Mirror.  Bob  put  in 
some  good  years  and  some  good 
work  as  promotion  manager  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  before 
he  left,  three  years  ago,  to  en- 

f;age  in  the  advertising  and  pub¬ 
ic  relations  business.  Now  he’s 
back  in  newspaper  promotion 
up  to  his  ears,  helping  Virgil 
Pinkley,  the  Mirror’s  editor  and 
publisher,  get  that  paper  solidly 
established. 

“Getting  a  new  newspaper 
rolling  is  a  big  Job  and  cer¬ 
tainly  a  challenging  one  for 
promotion,"  Bob  writes.  “One 
of  the  major  jobs  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  of  course,  is  to  sell  the 
tabloid  newspaper.  Until  the 
advent  of  the  Mirror,  there  was 
no  true  tabloid  newspaper  in 
this  city.  The  Daily  News  here 
came  closest  to  it,  but  actually 
was  not  a  tabloid  in  the  sense 
that  you  in  New  York  know  tab¬ 
loids. 

“It  was  my  feeling  that  one 
of  the  first  jobs  we  had  to  do 
was  to  educate  the  public  on 
the  tabloid  newspaper,  explain¬ 
ing  how  complete  a  tabloid  can 
be,  that  it  gives  the  news  com¬ 
pletely  and  fully,  yet  saves  time 
and  provides  a  tremendous 
amount  of  interest." 

To  do  this  educational  job. 
Bob  is  currently  running  a 
series  of  ads  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  each  dealing  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  advantage  of  the  tabloid 
newspaper,  and  specifically  of 
the  Mirror.  The  ads  in  the 
Times  are  200  lines  on  5  col¬ 
umns.  They  run  also  in  the 
Mirror  in  smaller  size,  and  the 
same  ideas  are  used  in  bill¬ 
boards,  radio  announcements, 
and  other  media. 

Utilizing  large  and  bold  illus¬ 
tration,  the  ai^  employ  brief, 
sharp  copy  to  sell  &eir  point. 
Best  of  the  series,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion.  is  one  headed  “Strange 
tools  on  an  editor's  desk,”  which 
has  for  illustration  a  large  photo 
of  surgical  instruments  neatly 
laid  out  as  for  an  operation. 

“Surgical  instruments  on  an 
editor’s  desk?”  reads  the  copy. 
“Not  exactly.  ’The  scalpel,  the 
scissors,  the  probe  are  the 
mental  equipment  of  Mirror  edi¬ 
tors.  .  .  You  can  see  how, 
from  this,  the  point  is  smartly 
made  that  Mirror  editors  cut 
away  excess  verbiage,  cliches, 
bromides,  produce  headlines  and 
stories  that  are  sharp,  clear,  con¬ 
cise. 


Another  ad  is  devoted  to  pic¬ 
tures.  Not  only  do  they  high¬ 
light  a  story,  says  the  copy, 
“they  are  the  story.”  Another, 
illustrated  by  six  bound  vol¬ 
umes  titled  “Monday,”  "Tues¬ 
day,”  and  so  on  for  the  days  of 
the  week,  does  a  good  job  with 
the  familiar  point  that  each  issue 
of  the  Mirror  packs  a  volume 
full  of  excitement,  drama,  in¬ 
trigue,  humor,  action. 

This  strikes  us  as  an  excel¬ 
lent  campaign.  But  we  take  is¬ 
sue  with  Bob  on  the  score  that 
it’s  a  campaign  only  for  the  tab¬ 
loid  newspaper.  Looks  to  us 
like  a  go<^  campaign  for  any 
newspaper,  regardless  of  its 
format. 


cellent  piece  of  copy.  We  think 
it’s  worth  repeating  here  be¬ 
cause  it  contains  a  valid  point 
about  the  news  and  newspapers 
that  can  be  more  widely  used 
by  more  newspapers: 

"The  art  of  typing  faces  with 
words  has  reached  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection  at  the  New 
York  Mirror.  For  its  news- 
writers  put  the  characteristics 
of  people  as  well  as  their  ac¬ 
tions  into  Mirror  newstories — 
showing  with  words,  as  clearly 
and  as  vividly  as  do  our  photog¬ 
raphers  with  their  cameras,  the 
shape  of  lips,  the  curve  of  fore¬ 
head.  the  baldness  or  shagginess 
or  elegance  of  frowziness  of 
people  in  the  news. 

“The  Mirror  reflects  the  fact 
that  what  people  talk  about 
mostly  is  people,  and  that  all 
kinds  of  people  are  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  reading  about  people 
than  anything  else.  That’s  why 
copies  of  the  Mirror  move  up 
and  down  the  income  scale, 
from  bankers  to  bakers,  from 
housewives  to  hat-check  girls.” 


(f^rialit  *3cle 


First  Contacts  Promoted 
A  ONE  column  cut,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  cheerfulnesi, 
and  a  thumbnail  biography  of 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Telegram 
carriers  is  popular  and  helps  in¬ 
troduce  the  boys  and  reintro¬ 
duce  the  paper  they  carry,  ft 
also  is  good  for  the  carriers' 
morale,  publishers  say. 


A  Contest  Switcheroo 
CASH  awards  totalling  $500  art 
offered  by  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald  for  pictures  del¬ 
ing  with  some  phase  of  the  new^ 
paper’s  publishing  operations. 
Prizes  will  be  for  movies  and 
stills,  outside  or  inside  views. 
New  in  this  device:  The  contest 
is  for  amateurs,  who  will  be  of¬ 
fered  the  benefit  of  camera  tours 
through  the  Times  Herald  plant 
Conte^  for  still  closes  May  I, 
for  movies — May  30. 


People  Are  News 

CLEAR  across  the  continent, 

another  Mirror  makes  promo¬ 
tional  news  this  week.  ’The 
New  York  Mirror,  which  really 
has  been  beating  its  promotional 
drum  lately,  now  issues  a  broad¬ 
side  which  scores  neatly  on  two 
points:  that  all  kinds  of  people, 
and  people  of  importance,  read 
it;  and  that  it  is  a  paper  built 
around  people. 

“Can  you  type  faces?”  is  the 
caption  given  this  broadside. 
Inside  are  featured  photos  of  32 
men  and  women.  ’The  idea  is  to 
“see  if  you  can  type  these 
faces.”  Spaces  are  left  below 
for  you  to  fill  in  (a)  what  type 
of  person  it  is;  (b)  what  job  he 
or  she  has,  and  (c)  what  paper 
he  or  she  reads  and  prefers. 

Having  done  this,  or  ^just 
passed  it  by,  you  open  to  a  re¬ 
peat  of  the  photos,  this  time 
identified.  You  discover  that 
these  men  and  women  are  hu¬ 
morous,  serious,  reserved,  and 
gregarious;  that  they  are  house¬ 
wives,  bank  presidents,  city  offi¬ 
cials,  judges,  designers,  edu¬ 
cators,  etc.  And.  importantly, 
you  discover  that  they  all  read 
and  like  the  Mirror,  and  they 
tell  you  why. 

The  broadside  sums  up  its 
point  about  people  in  an  ex- 


In  the  Bag 

THE  New  Orleans  Times-Pi- 
cayune  and  States  have  been 
running  an  impressive  trade 
paper  campaign  for  some  time 
now,  tying  in  with  current 
movies  and  using  photos  of 
their  feminine  stars  as  illustra¬ 
tions.  Tie-in  is  further  made 
applicable,  of  course,  through 
the  movie  title.  Current,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  an  ad  headed  “It’s 
no  secret”  that  these  papers  sell 
goods,  etc.,  which  ties-in  with 
a  movie,  “A  Woman’s  Secret,” 
and  uses  as  illustration  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Gloria  Grahame. 

Maybe  we’re  wrong,  but  we 
think  there’s  something  slightly 
silly  about  a  small  trade  paper 
ad  run  by  a  newspaper  head¬ 
lined  “Attention  $12,000  a  year 
media  men.”  Headline  is  sure 
to  get  attention,  we  suppose,  but 
what  has  the  media  man’s  sal¬ 
ary  got  to  do  with  what  the 
paper  is  trying  to  sell  him? 
End  line  in  the  ad  says,  "Thanks 
for  your  kind  attention — and 
congratulations  on  your  high 
salary.”  Is  the  guy  who  wrote 
the  ad  envious? 


"BE  A'49-ER’ 


MACHINISTS  —  IHsmaatlinx,  mov- 
inc.  ■■■pmbUiiK  eotire  newHpappr 
plants,  repair*,  malDteaance,  ■ervirp 
nation  wfdp. 


LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 


Join  the  rush  to  Indiana's  "Golden 
Zone"  of  per  family  buying  power. 
Advertisers  ore  striking  it  richl 

The  News-Sentinel 

FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 


Call  A  Cop 

THE  AVERAGE  policeman  sel¬ 
dom  makes  the  news  unless  he 
figures  in  a  big  story.  Through 
a  new,  weekly  feature,  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News  builds 
good  relations  for  the  paper  and 
presents  some  interesting  diit 
chat  about  the  men  on  the  force. 
Written  by  Ray  Zacharias,  city 
hall  police  reporter,  the  column 
is  titled.  “Call  A  Cop.” 


Hazen  Is  Elected  By 
AP  Group  in  La.-Mi^ 

New  Orleans,  La. — Charlci 
Hazen,  managing  editor  of  the 
Shreveport  Times,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Louisiana-Mb- 
sissippi  Associated  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  here  recently.  He  sue 
ceeds  Thomas  M.  Gibbons,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Laurel,  (Miss.) 
Leader-Call. 

New  vicechairman  is  James 
Lambert,  publisher,  Natcha 
(Mliss. )  Democrat. 

Two  committees  were  named 
to  study  development  of  the 
news  report. 


36se  31  at.,  Lana  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
H'nilwpll  64NI084NIM 


AM«n-Klopp  Co. 

Now  York— Chicogo  DotroH 


Milton  Caniff  asked  newspaper  readers  to  help  the  hoy>hero  of  the  STEVE 
CANYON  strip,  Reed  Kimberly,  out  of  a  tight  spot  by  suggesting  a  motion  pic¬ 
ture  that  would  best  **explain  America''  to  a  girl  brought  up  in  Asia. 

That  was  all  there  was  to  it — no  prizes,  no  promises,  no  lures  of  any  kind. 

Yet  the  reader  response  to  the  question  was  overwhelming.  Thousands  of 
answers  came  from  every  state  and  many  foreign  countries,  written  by  readers 
of  all  ages  and  all  walks  of  life. 

In  these  days  of  the  big  *^give-away"  contests,  such  an  enthusiastic  response, 
with  no  prizes  involved,  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  popularity  and  reader-pulling 
power  of  Milton  Caniff  and  STEVE  CANYON— convincing  proof  that  STEVE 
CANYON  is  the  strip  you  need  in  your  newspaper. 
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The  only  NATIONAL  Comic  Weekly 


These  markets  account  for  more  them 
65%  of  America’s  effective  bu3ring  in¬ 
comes  and  more  than  63%  of  the  retail 
sales;  and  no  other  national  publication 
in  its  field  gives  such  dominating  cov¬ 
erage  of  as  many  of  these  key  markets 
as  PUCK— The  Comic  Weekly. 

PUCK  —  The  Comic  Weekly  is  su¬ 
preme  in  its  service  to  both  the  resuler 
and  the  advertiser. 

Its  galaxy  of  top  flight  features;  the 
superiority  of  its  artists;  its  excellence 
of  printing  standards;  its  psiges,  tail¬ 
ored  to  perfection;  its  colorful  smd  bril¬ 
liant  overall  appearance,  make  for  an 
editorial  vitality  and  reader  interest 
quickly  recognized  by  advertisers.  (For 
nine  consecutive  years  PUCK  has 
shown  consistent  gains.  In  1948  it 
smashed  all  records.) 


Such  worthy  qualities  in  a  publica¬ 
tion  are  of  indisputable  value,  and  not 
available,  in  like  degree,  in  any  other 
comic  group. 

PUCK — ^The  Ck>mic  Weekly  and  its 
affiliate,  the  comic  section  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  deliver  in  excess  of 
8U  million  circulation  heavily  concen¬ 
trated  in  areas  representing  the  high¬ 
est  sales  potential  In  the  U.S.  But,  for 
the  advertiser  whose  needs  demand 
coverage  of  additional  markets  there 
are  Sunday  comic  sections  in  color 
available  in  those  markets. 

For  instance,  in  Dallas,  the  Times- 
Herald  provides  penetration  of  that 
market.  In  Houston,  the  Chronicle;  in 
Buffalo,  the  Courier-Bxpreea;  in  New 
Orleans  the  Timea-Picayune;  and  so  on 
in  a  number  of  other  important  mar- 


THE  CONIC  WEEKEtr 
TH[  SPEARHEAD  IN  THE  COMIC  FIELD 


BIRMINGHAM  AGE  HERALD 
BUFFALO  COURIER  EXPRESS 
CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER 
CHATTANOOGA  TIMES 
CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 
CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 
COLUMBUS  DISPATCH 
DALL.AS  TIMES  HERALD 
DAYTON  NEWS 
DES  MOINES  REGISTER 
DENVER  POST 

FORT  WORTH  STAR  TELEGRAM 
HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 
HOUSTON  POST 
INDIAN  APOUS  STAR 
JACKSONVILLE  FLORIDA  TIMES  UNION 
KANSAS  CITY  STAR 
KNOXVILLE  NEWS  SENTINEL 
LOUISVILLE  COURIER  JOURNAL 
NASHVILLE  TENNESSEAN 
>  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 
MIAMI  HERALD 
MINNEAPOLIS  TRIBUNE  ’ 

NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES  PICAYUNE 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  OKLAHOMAN 
OMAHA  WORLD  HERALD 
PORTLAND  OREGON  JOURNAL 
PORTLAND  OREGONIAN 
RICHMOND  TIMES-DISPATCH 
ROCHESTER  DEMOCRAT  &  CHRONICLE 
ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE  DEMOCRAT 
^r.  LOUIS  POST  DISPATCH 
ST.  PAUL  PIONEEX  PRESS 
TAMPA  TRIBUNE 
TOLEDO  BLADE 
TULSA  WCHILD 
YOUNGSTOWN  VINDICATOR 
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April  L.  A.  Audit 
Shows  Hoarding 
Of  Food  Ended 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  —  More 
than  1,600  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies  served  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times'  Continuing  Audit,  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  household  goods  stocked 
in  homes  in  Los  Angeles  County, 
have  received  not  only  their 
April  report  but  a  cumulative 
picture  for  the  three  years  of 
the  audit's  existence. 

The  survey  measures  only 
products  and  brands  actually 
found  in  use  in  homes  visited. 

Many  interesting  discoveries 
were  made — such  as  proof  that 
food-boarding  has  been  aban¬ 
doned  by  most  householders  in 
the  area.  The  survey  shows  that 
in  three  years  canned  milk  on 

gantry  shelves  declined  from 
3.8%  in  1946  to  61.0%  at  the 
end  of  1948.  Reductions  were 
shown  in  ready  to  eat  cereals, 
which  dropped  from  85.8%  in 
1946  to  80.5%  at  the  end  of  the 
three-year  period. 

Gains  were  registered  in  such 
goods  as  table  syrups,  shorten¬ 
ing,  salad  and  cooking  oils,  with 
the  percentage  of  homes  stock¬ 
ing  cheese  and  cheese  products 
rising  from  46.1%  to  60.7%. 

Women  were  shown  trying  to 
be  more  beautiful  (lipstick  was 
found  at  a  rate  of  83.5%  as  com¬ 
pared  with  78.1),  but  men — and 
perhaps  women,  too  —  were  ex-  j 
periencing  weighty  problems  be-  J 
cause  headache  powders  were  . 
found  in  82.7%  of  homes,  as  ‘ 
compared  with  80.5%  in  1946. 

The  survey  includes  durable 
and  semi-durable  goods  —  from  • 
Buicks  to  be-bop  records,  from 
matresses  to  millinery. 

The  survey  was  launched  by  i 
the  Times  Research  Department  ; 
headed  by  William  K.  Bowden 
in  March.  1946,  to  furnish  adver-  j 
Users  and  agencies  with  a  de¬ 
pendable  month  to  month  ac¬ 
count  of  how  their  products  are 
doing — in  what  homes,  what  lo- 
caUons,  and  in  what  income 
brackets. 

Field  work  is  done  by  Facts 
Consolidated,  an  independent  or-  i 
ganization.  “nie  woman  field  I 
workers  follow  a  carefully  de¬ 
signed  home-c  all  technique. 
Each  visit  requires  about  an 
hour,  and  its  purpose  is  thor¬ 
oughly  explained  to  the  house- 
hoMer  before  the  interview  be¬ 
gins.  Supervisors  check  on  the  ^ 
checkers,  and  reports  are  au-  ^ 
dited  and  re-audited  for  accu-  ' 
rate  conclusions. 

The  county’s  16  major  eco-  |  , 


IF  YOU  NEED  HELP, 

it'*  no  loniTPr  the  problem  it  wa«. 
Throiurh  an  EDITOR  A  PUB¬ 
LISHER  clacwifled  ad  you  can  set 
lot*  of  applicants,  and  GOOD  one*, 
too. 

ClottHied  Dept. 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1475  Ireadway 
New  Yerk  It,  N.  Y. 

Tel.:  ityeet  9-3052 


nomic  areas  are  broken  down 
into  84  sampling  districts,  and 
there  are  five  classifications  of 
income.  Six  hundred  homes  are 
checked  each  month. 

The  1,6(X)  c.ients  receive  a 
total  of  14,000  reports  each 
month;  separate  reports  on  each 
product  being  prepared  for  the 
advertisers  and  agencies  market¬ 
ing  that  product. 

■ 

Ferguson  Aetums 
To  Desk  at  Paper 

Manchester,  Conn.  —  Thomas 
Ferguson.  79-year-old  publisher 
of  the  Manchester  Evening  Her¬ 
ald  who  has  been  convalescing 
since  July,  1948,  following  a  ma¬ 
jor  operation,  returned  to  his 
desk  April  15. 

Mr.  Ferguson  is  making 
steady  recovery  from  his  Illness, 
and  expects  to  resume  daily 
visits  to  the  newspaper.  His 
only  son,  Ronald  H.  Ferguson, 
is  secretary  and  assistant  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Herald  Publishing 
Co.,  Inc.,  and  city  editor  of  the 
newspaper. 

In  October  Mr.  Ferguson  will 
have  been  with  this  town’s  /inly 
daily  newspaper  continuously 
for  60  years. 

NUJ  May  Quit  lOJ 

London — The  National  Union 
of  Journalists  will  be  polled 
soon  to  determine  whether  it 
should  withdraw  from  the  In¬ 
ternational  Organization  of 
Journalists,  described  by  NUJ 
Secretary  C.  J.  Bundock  as  an 
organ  for  "violent  political  prop¬ 
aganda." 


TOTAL  DISPLAY 
LINAGE 

Up  74%  Sinte  1939* 

Why?  Because  the 
Courier- Express  con¬ 
centrates  on  the  fam¬ 
ilies  with  greater  in¬ 
comes  to  spend. 

Your  dollar  buys 
MORE  space—  MORE 
insertions  in  Courier- 
Express—  MOR  E  im¬ 
pact  on  the  customers 
with  the  money  to 
buy  your  product. 


X 


fcitrter 


W«ft«pn  N«w  York's 


MARKS  THE 

SPOT 

X  FOR  TIME  TESTED 

(28lh  Year) 

NEWS  &  FEATURES 

X  NEWS  SERVICES 

X  DAILY  WIRE  REPORT  —  800 

words  of  top  news  in  science. 

X  DAILY  MAIL  REPORT  —  six  to 
ten  stories.  Complete,  vital. 

X  WEEKLY  SCIENCE  PAGE— strik- 
ingly  illustrated.  By-lined  lead 
story,  new  features. 

X  FEATURE  SERVICES 

YOUR  HEALTH — Here's  How!  By  Jane 
Stafford,  ace  medical  reporter. 

X  map  of  the  STARS  —  iiionthly.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  two  clear-cut  charts  of  the  heavens. 

X  SCIENCE  SHORTS  — Filler  service  made 

up  of  42  sentence-paragraphs.  Mailed 
weekly. 

Contact  u»  direct  or  see  Miss  Hallie 
Jenkins  during  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

1719  N  Street.  N.W..  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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BUSINESS  IS 


*200.000,000 


190.000.000 


*190,000,000 


*180,000,000 


*170,000,000 


*170,000,000 


160,000,000 


RETAIL  SALES 


*150,000,000 


% 


Md  LARGEST  MARKET  in  ^  N.W. 


Twill  Cities  (St  Pciu!-.\^ii''i'i-c|.icl's)  f  irst  Market 


Refail  sales  were  up  12%  in  1948  at  the 
Head  of  the  Lakes,  second  largest  market 
in  the  Northwest,  160  miles  from  the  nearest 
major  retail  outlet.  It's  a  complete  market 
in  itself,  two  cities,  Duluth  and  Superior, 
and  20  counties,  including  43  other  towns 
from  1,000  to  15,000  population,  and 
extending  into  three  states.  Northeastern 
Minnesota,  Upper  Wisconsin  and  Upper 
Michigan. 


The  only  effective  way  to  cover  this  fruitful 
market  is  through  the  columns  of  the  Duluth 
Herald  and  Duluth  News-Tribune,  the  only 
metropolitan  newspapers  covering  this  20- 
county  territory,  the  Northwest's  second 
largest  market,  all  effectively  served  daily 
and  Sunday  by  the  Duluth  Herald  and 
Duluth  News-Tribune  with  a  circulation  of 
more  than  78,000  daily  and  69,000  Sunday. 


DULUTH  HERALD 

Jfews-CTiridttttc 

7\A.oi'rLirL>j(  •  Evenirv^  •  SundaiJ 
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John  Lux  Begins 
His  36th  Year 
On  Joliet  Daily 

Joliet,  Ill. — On  May  1,  John  F. 
Lux,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Joliet  Herald-News  will  begin 
his  36th  year  of 
service  with  that 
newspaper.  The 
Herald-News  is 
owned  by  the 
Copley  Press, 

Inc. 

He  started  in 
newspaper  work 
at  eight  years, 
when  he  was  a 
carrier  boy  for 
the  old  Joliet 
News.  At  the 
age  of  11,  he  t 
was  errand  boy 
for  the  Joliet  Republican.  At  14 
years,  he  went  to  work  as  ofiSce 
boy  for  the  Gerlach-Barklow 
Co.,  in  Joliet,  calendar  manufac¬ 
turers. 

Posted  Ball  Scores 

His  career  in  newspaper  work 
really  started  May  1,  1914,  when 
he  asked  for  a  job  as  ofiBce  boy 
at  the  Herald-News.  Interested 
in  sports,  he  told  the  city  editor 
he  could  score  ball  games.  In 
the  fall  of  1914,  Mr.  Lux  con¬ 
vinced  his  city  editor  that  he 
could  handle  the  sports  editor’s 
job  and  was  named  to  the  post. 
In  addition  to  writing  sports  he 
developed  and  published  the 
“Dope  DeLuxe”  column.  In  1916, 
he  was  named  telegraph  editor, 
wihidh  position  he  held  until 
1918,  as  well  as  handling  the 
major  sport  assignments  and 
continuing  his  sports  column. 

In  1918,  he  joined  the  68th 
Coast  Artillery  and  served  over¬ 
seas.  After  World  War  I,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Herald-News,  tak¬ 
ing  up  his  old  job  as  telegraph 
editor.  In  1921,  he  was  named 
city  editor. 

Named  Publisher  in  '32 

In  1932,  CoL  Ira  Copley  ap¬ 
pointed  Mr.  Lux  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  He  originated,  and  the 
Herald-News  sponsors,  the  Free 
Milk  Fund,  which  has  distrib¬ 
uted  more  than  3,000,000  gallons 
of  milk  free  to  children  in 
schools  since  1933.  Mr.  Lux 
originated  the  Joliet  Musical 
Festival,  golf  tournament  for 
golfers  at  the  public  park 
courses,  mibs  tournament,  ama¬ 
teur  photo  contests,  and  other 
public  service  events. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as 


ROTARY 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Stereotype  ond  Composing 
Room  Equipment 

/at 

AMERICAN  STEEL  CHASE  •  MORRISON  SAWS 
DIRfCTOMAT  •  MONOMEIT 
BOWSER  INK  SYSTEMS 


editor  and  publisher  of  the  Her¬ 
ald-News,  Mr.  Lux  writes  a  col¬ 
umn  for  the  editorial  page  of  the 
paper  and  takes  an  active  part 
in  the  editorial  operation  of  the 
paper. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Lux,  the  Herald-News  recently 
erected  an  addition  to  its  plant 
which  includes  a  new  press 
room.  Installed  are  six  Goss 
units  and  Cline  reels.  'The  press 
room  has  tile  waLs  and  an  18- 
foot  block  glass  window  giving 
so  much  daylight  that  artificial 
lighting  is  required  only  on  dark 
days  and,  of  course  ,  at  night. 

■ 

New  Dcdly-Sunday 
Starts  in  Clovis,  N.  M. 

Clovis,  N.  M. — Publication  of 
the  new  Clovis  Chronicle,  daily 
and  Sunday,  began  March  23, 
using  a  remodeled  building  on 
the  main  street  of  town  for  its 
plant. 

L.  G.  Skarda  is  president  of 
the  Chronicle  Publishing  Co. 
Dee  Collins  is  managing  editor 
and  Edwin  C.  Payer,  advertising 
manager.  Inland  Newspaper 
Representatives,  Inc.,  who  now 
represent  six  New  ^xico  dail¬ 
ies,  has  been  appointed  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  Chronicle  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  field. 

■ 

8  Pages  on  Shoes 

Laredo,  Tex. — As  part  of  its 
regular  ^ition  of  April  8,  the 
Laredo  Times  published  an 
eight-page  section  on  shoes. 
Layout,  copy  and  production, 
including  a  touch  of  green  on 
the  first  page,  were  handled  by 
W.  H.  McCutcheon  of  the  Times 
staff. 


10  Yr. 
Gain 

Betall  Sale*.. $36.879, 000  200% 
Kood  Sales..  6.353.000  266% 
Gen.  Mdse...  0.223,000  216% 
Dnis  Sales..  1.454,000  162% 

Salat  Maaafcaieiit  Sarrejr — 1948 

Populatti^  138,000 — 8.R.D.  1947 
Estimate 

ABC  (City  wise! 
20,104 — 84  %  City  Ckiveraite 
Lowest  Milline  Rate — 4.87, 

An  isolated  market,  serred  by 
this  one  paper  atone. 


DAILY  TOWN  TALK 

Aleiaadria,  La. 

Natiomd  Representatives, 
The  Joha  Bedd  Cempaay 


***  ©asy  05 
typing! 


With  the 

KELLOGG 

KEYBOARD* 

(Rsg.  U.S.  Pot.  Off.) 

The  Kellogg  Type-O-Writer  makes  line-cast  ma¬ 
chine  composition  practically  identical  with  type- 
'writingfand  just  as  eas^  Users  say  it’s  the  most 


significant  composing  room  devdopment  in  many 
years! 

Its  standard  typewriter  key  arrangement  gives  the 
operator Ifull  use  of  both  hands  across  the  entire 


causes  oi  errors  and  fatiguejReduces  the  number 


of  keys  from  90  to  just  44.1  With  work  distributed 


evenly  between  both  hands  and  just  half  as  many 
keys  to  use,  operators  turn  out  better  work,  with 
"fewer  errors,]  at  lower  composition  cos^.  .  .  For 
early  delivery,  order  now.  Write  for  new  Bulletin 


and  literature 


HOW 


Locates  directly  over  the  compoong  ma¬ 
chine  keyboard.  Through  solenoid  oper¬ 
ated  plungers,  a  single  Type-O-Writsr 
Key  operates  lower  case,  cap  and  small 
cap  keys  on  the  composing  machine. 
Shifts  like  a  typewriter.  Fits  Linotype 
and  Intertype  machines.  Installs  with  a 
screw  driver. 

The  Type-O-Writer  will  be  on  exhibit  during  the  ASP^ 
meeting  April  26,  27,  28  at  the  Waldorf. 
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Westeke^ier  ist  in  the  U,  S< 
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^eetchester  3rd  in  the  U.  S. 
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riTTSiUtCH 


SAN  HIAMCtSfeO 


Westchester  2nd  in  the  U,  S 


WtSTCHESTtK 


iOSTON 


CUVEtAND 


Westchester  2nd  in  the  V.  S. 


WESTCHESTER 


ST>  LOUIS 
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WESTCHESTER  with  aT»port>r>t  3 

BUYING  POWER  indkalon  H«fC  \i 
f<wmf  |»oof  3h,t  WESTCH£$TeR,“Sk  ' 
xtf<on(aintd  mkkmia!  ma^t  ot  6J0X)0(^::| 
peo^,  with  littlt  or  no  tran»Knr  ttadr^::::! 
^  nmiti  tcM  with  th«  Icadm  in  busin«» 
i  ttp.  WESTCHESTER  has  lots  to  »en<i  ^ 
and  spnitis  ,i  ^h  WESTCHESTISRS  ’ 
nmdm  who  advmhc  almost  nclustvely:  tn:  :  :::' 
WBTCHESTER  group  newstjapers.  ^ 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

TV  Told  to  Beware 
Rooftop  Research’ 

By  Jerry  Walker 


CRYSTAL-GAZING  days  of  the 

broadcasters'  convention  in 
Chicago  are  over.  Aural  radio 
may  be  here  for  only  three  or 
five  or  six  years  more:  maybe 
longer,  in  the  view  of  many. 
At  any  rate.  Television  is  here; 
still  in  its  infancy  but  growing 
fast. 

In  a  certain  sense,  TV  is  al¬ 
ready  too  big  for  its  pants.  Some 
of  its  claims  as  an  advertising 
medium  are  careless,  or  designed 
to  catch  a  sucker  and  make  a 
quick  dollar.  Assertions  of  its 
cost-per-viewer,  as  compared 
with  cost-per-reader,  bear  watch¬ 
ing. 

Dr.  Peter  Langhoff,  director  of 
research  for  Young  &  Rubicam 
agency,  believes  some  of  TV’s 
promoters  need  a  little  more 
coaching  on  basic  research.  With 
a  prediction  that  there  will  be 
2,750,000  video  sets  installed  by 
the  end  of  the  year — today  there 
are  1,400,000 — Dr.  LanghofT  has 
this  to  say  about  the  fallacy  of 
certain  data: 

Fragmentary  Data 

“For  a  little  time  yet.  until 
the  saturation  ratio  grows  con- 
siderablv.  media  buyers  will  be 
especially  interested  in  the 
economic  selectivity  of  televi¬ 
sion,  i.e.,  how  are  set  owners 
dUtributed  bv  economic  level? 

“Perhaps  it  has  been  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  issue  which  has 
led  many  to  risk  ill-considered 
appraisals.  The  confusion  pre¬ 
vailing  on  this  subject  arises  as 
much  from  a  simple  statistical 
fallacy  as  from  fragmentary 
data. 

“Last  year  a  New  York  sta¬ 
tion  was  loudly  proclaiming  TV 
as  a  middle  class  medium  on  the 
basis  of  a  survey  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  TV  set  owners.  The  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  method  used  to 
arrive  at  this  appealing  conclu¬ 
sion  is  rather  involved,  but  suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say,  that  by  such  meth¬ 
ods  many  millionaires  could  find 
themselves  classified  as  paupers. 

"Then,  there  have  been  many 
roof-top  surveys  made  from 
commuter-train  windows.  These 
observers  describe  the  forests  of 
antennae  on  low  income  homes. 

“Also,  we  have  the  observer 
who  discovered  that  lots  of  peo¬ 
ple  were  taking  advantage  of  the 
installment  purchase  plans  and 
arrived  at  the  profound  conclu¬ 
sion  that  we  have  low  income 
families  in  the  TV  audience. 

How  High  la  Upper? 

“One  TV  rating  service  has 
published  some  very  useful  data 
on  TV  set  ownership  by  eco¬ 
nomic  group,  using  arbitrary 
rental  values  for  classification.  If 
your  rental  is  over  $100  per 
month,  you  are  Class  A.  That  is 
upper  class  in  this  survey.  Not 
many  families  are  in  Class  A — 
only  6%,  even  in  New  York. 

“I  think  there  is  a  basic  moral 
to  be  learned  from  this  rather 
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loose  reasoning.  We  are  con¬ 
fused  because  we  haven’t  de¬ 
fined  our  terms — specifically,  our 
statistical  classifications.  Just 
what  do  we  mean  by  upper  class 
and  lower  class  and  middle 
class?  How  high  is  upper? 

“I  think  the  solution  is  fairly 
simple.  We  can  divide  our  eco¬ 
nomic  scale  into  four  quarters, 
each  with  equal  numbers  of 
families.  Our  top  group  will 
then  contain  25%  of  all  families, 
and  each  successively  lower 
group  25%  each. 

“We  will  call  them  top  quar¬ 
ter,  upper  middle  quarter,  lower 
middle  quarter  and  lowest  quar¬ 
ter.  If  we  use  these  as  a  frame¬ 
work  for  describing  our  TV 
family  distribution,  a  good  deal 
of  confusion  will  disappear  and. 
I  think,  we  shall  find  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  sets  in  the  top 
quarter  with  a  rather  sharp  tap¬ 
ering  to  the  lowest  quarter. 

“We  recently  completed  a  na¬ 
tional  survey,  using  a  known 
probability  sample  in  which  we 
asked  about  plans  of  non-farm 
families  to  buy  TV  sets.  For 
each  family  planning  to  buy  in 
the  lowest  economic  quarter, 
there  are  two  in  the  lower  mid¬ 
dle  quarter,  three  in  the  upper 
middle  quarter  and  four  in  the 
top  economic  quarter.  Further 
confirmation  of  the  higher  than 
average  economic  level  was  the 
infiuence  of  cost  of  sets  on  plans 
not  to  buy.’’ 

TV  Sales  Power 

AT  THE  recent  advertising'agen- 

cies’  convention  in  White  Sul¬ 
phur  Springs,  someone  asked: 
“To  what  extent  can  IV  dupli¬ 
cate  the  immediate  sales  records 
of  couponed  publication  adver¬ 
tising?" 

This  was  the  answer  given  by 
the  panel  of  experts: 

“A  $50,000  stock  of  desk  sets 
( radio,  clock,  pen,  etc. )  was  sold 
with  two  one-minute  commer¬ 
cials  <  at  a  cost  of  $300 )  on  one 
New  York  station  (WABD). 

"The  Howdy  Doody  button  of- 
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fer  pulled  68,000  replies — about 
one  for  every  set  tuned  to  the 
program  at  that  time. 

“Hooper  found  that  46%  of 
television  set  owners  inter¬ 
viewed  stated  that  they  had  pur¬ 
chased  at  least  one  product  be¬ 
cause  of  television  commercials. 

Wanted:  A  Code 

RALPH  B.  AUSTRIAN,  former 

chairman  of  the  program  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Television  Broad¬ 
casters  Association  and  now  a 
television  consultant,  is  urging 
the  association  to  formulate  a 
code  of  “good  taste"  for  video 
broadcasting. 

Mr.  Austrian,  an  ex-vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  television  for 
Foote.  Cone  &  Belding,  warns 
that  “some  bad  slips’’  in  televi¬ 
sion  programming  recently  in¬ 
curred  thoughts  and  acts  of  cen¬ 
sorship  by  several  groups  out¬ 
side  the  television  industry. 

Pinkley's  Programs 

VIRGIL  PINKLEY,  editor  and 

publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Mirror,  has  become  a 
five-a-week  newscaster  on 
KMPC,  mapor  Los  Angeles  in¬ 
dependent  station. 

With  his  own  15-minute  radio 
show,  titled  “The  Mirror  Re¬ 
ports.”  Mr.  Pinkley  has  worked 
out  a  combination  program  of 
straight  news  and  news  analy¬ 
sis.  Mirror  staffers  are  used 
frequently  in  interviews. 

Mr.  Pinkley’s  assignment  as  a 
newscaster  followed  the  link-up 
of  the  Mirror  and  KMPC  on  a 
reciprocal  basis.  Although  this 
is  his  first  regular  radio  pro¬ 
gram.  he  is  a  veteran  broadcas¬ 


ter.  During  his  19-year  caree 
with  the  United  Press,  he  gavt 
many  radio  talks  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 

Every  Sunday  he  serves  as 
moderator  of  “The  Editor's 
Round  Table,”  a  30-minute  di^ 
cussion  featuring  controversial 
topics,  televised  by  NBC-KNBH 
in  conjunction  with  the  Mirror 

No  Increase 

ONE  BIG  fact  stands  out  about 

NBC  Rate  Card  No.  33:  it  do* 
not  announce  an  increase!  NBC 
rates  today  are  the  same  as  the* 
were  in  1939.  In  fact,  says  the 
network  sales  department,  the 
cost  per  thousand  for  time  hn 
dropped  17%. 

■ 

ICMA  Scholarship 
Entries  Are  Due  May  10 

Competition  for  two  $750 
scholarships,  awarded  annuaiUy 
to  college  journalism  seniors, 
closes  May  10,  the  Intemationai 
Circulation  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion  has  announced. 

To  stimulate  greater  interest 
in  the  field  of  circulation  man¬ 
agement,  ICMA  has  for  the  last 
three  years  awarded  two  schol¬ 
arships  each  year  to  studenb 
taking  a  year  of  graduate  work. 

Applications,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  any  college  jour 
nalLsm  department,  should  be 
mailed  to  H.  Phelps  Gates. 
Chairman  of  the  ICMA  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee,  One,  Norway 
Street.  Boston  15,  Mass. 

Previous  scholarship  winners 
have  studied  at  five  universities 
and  have  published  valuable 
theses  on  circulation  affairs. 
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ACK  IN  1849,  James  Goodhue  came  up  the 


Mississippi  River  to  St.  Paul  on  a  steamboat, 


bringing  with  him  a  hand  printing  press.  On  April 


28  of  that  year  he  published  the  first  issue  of  The 


Minnesota  Pioneer,  the  first  newspaper  in  Minne 


ST.  PAUL  was  just  a  cluster  of  cabins  and  tents 


a  little  settlement  from  which  Indian  and  oxcart  trails 


led  into  trackless  forest.  Minnesota  had  just  been 


established  as  a  Territory  by  Congress  ...  in  March  of 


the  same  year.  Life  was  grim  and  complex,  and  the 


pioneers  had  to  be  strong  to  survive. 


THE  MINNESOTA  PIONEER  was  one  of  the 


hardiest.  It  grew  lustily  with  its  city  and  its  state. 


Today  .  .  .  100  years  after  its  establishment 


Minnesota  Pioneer  is  named  The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press, 


a  metropolitan  newspaper  whose  circulation  blankets  a 


St.  Paul  of  over  300,000  population  and  spreads 


throughout  a  prosperous,  thriving  Minnesota. 


THE  FIRST  100  YEARS  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 


is  only  the  beginning.  While  it  is  an  old  timer 


it  is  full  of  life,  and  young  and  modern  in  its  ideas  as 


it  heads  vigorously  into  its  second  century. 


Dan  Parker  Reflects 
On  25  Years  in  Mirror 


By  Doris  Willens 


FOUR  P.M.  was  tea  time  in 
the  sports  department  of  the 
New  York  Mirror.  Gene  Fowler, 
then  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  would  call  a 
halt  to  all  activi¬ 
ties,  send  for 
some  oolong,  put 
his  feet  on  the 
desk  and  make 
music  on  his  ac¬ 
cordion,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Play¬ 
wright  Charles 
MacArthur  on 
the  piccolo. 

That  was  in 
1924,  when  the 
Mirror  made  its 
tall,  skinny  youth, 
named  Dan  Parker,  was  in  the 
original  cast  of  characters.  He 
had  come  from  Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Parker  grew  fast  in  his  new 
environment  In  1926  he  became 
sports  editor  of  the  Mirror.  His 
six  foot  lour  and  three-quarter 
inch  frame  expanded  from  a 
reed-llke  160  pounds  CT  had  to 
stand  three  times  in  the  same 
place  to  be  seen")  to  a  sturdy 
260.  When  casting  an  eye  over 
the  city’s  journalistic  notables, 
it’s  pretty  tough  to  overlook 
Parker  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Who’s  Parker? 


It  was  a  while  before  the  name 
Dan  Parker  meant  anything  to 
Mirror  readers.  After  Mr.  Fow¬ 
ler  left  to  become  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  old  New  York  Ameri¬ 
can,  the  Mirror’s  sports  column 
appeared  under  the  stock  by¬ 
line  “Jack  Conway,”  a  name 
Managing  Editor  Walter  Howey 
picked  to  kid  a  certain  Boston 
sports  writer.  The  staff  took 
turns  writing  the  column. 

When  Mr.  Parker  became 
sports  editor,  he  kept  writing 
under  the  Conway  byline.  But 
when  he  asked  if  he  could  use 
his  own  name,  the  boss  said 
sure,  go  ahead.  Parker  jumped 
into  a  battle  against  the  abuses 
of  rackets  in  sports  and  has 
been  at  it  ever  since.  He’s  had 
feuds  with  promoters,  has  been 
barred  from  ball  clubs,  and  has 
received  threats  to  his  life  by 
angry  gamblers. 

Mr.  Parker  took  great  Joy  in 
needling  Primero  Camera  and 
his  questionable  backers  in  the 
late  ’20s  and  early  30s. 

“Camera  was  a  big  muscle- 
bound  giant  who  knew  no  more 
about  fighting  than  he  did  about 
painting  Mona  Lisas.  He  was 
manag^  by  a  bimcfa  of  racke¬ 
teers  who  lined  up  tankers  to 
fight  their  boy,”  Mr.  Parker 
commented. 


“During  that  period,  I  used  to 
get  telephone  calls  warning  me 
&at  if  I  crossed  Broadway  at 
such-and-such  an  hour,  I’d  get  a 
dirk  clear  through  my  ribs.’’ 

Mr.  Parker  drove  wrestling 
promoters  mad  about  a  dozen 
years  ago  by  calling  the  results 
of  every  single  match — ^win,  lose 
or  draw.  He  never  missed. 


They  never  did  know  how  he  hit 
it  every  time. 

Actually,  it  was  a  snap.  Mr. 
Parker  found  the  printer  who 
made  up  the  cards  for  the  bouts. 
From  next  week’s  cards  he 
could  see  who  was  slated  to 
win  this  week’s  matches. 

Before  the  Brooklyn  College 
basketball  scandal  broke  a  few 
years  ago,  Mr.  Parker  kept 
warning  in  his  column  that  gam¬ 
blers  were  buying  the  players 
off. 

Needles  Underworld 

He  touched  off  a  probe  of  box¬ 
ing  recently  by  pounding  at  the 
fact  that  an  underworld  charac¬ 
ter  was  manipulating  fights.  In 
1947,  the  DA’s  office  clamped 
down,  and  after  a  long  investiga¬ 
tion  legislation  was  passed  in 
Albany  setting  penalties  for 
managing  boxers  from  under¬ 
cover. 

Mr.  Parker,  nearing  his  56th 
birthday,  hardly  fits  the  legen¬ 
dary  picture  of  a  sports  editor. 
He  looks  more  like  a  district  at¬ 
torney — graying,  balding,  impos¬ 
ing,  sharp  yet  not  unkind.  In  an 
ordinary  conversation,  he  is 
friendly  and  polite  and  rarely 
uses  sports  jargon. 

It  was  during  his  Waterbury 
years  that  he  had  one  of  the 
most  satisfying  experiences  of 
his  career.  All  Connecticut  was 
excited  about  the  baseball  tour¬ 
nament  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
the  state’s  team  was  out  for  the 
national  championship.  Mr. 
Parker,  covering  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  noted  only  one  telephone  in 
the  gym. 

Meanwhile,  the  rival  Water¬ 
bury  Republican  had  attracted 
huge  crowds  in  front  of  its 
building  by  promising  a  play-by- 
play  description  via  telephone, 
microphone  and  blackboard. 

Beats  Opposition 

Mr.  Parker  held  on  to  the 
phone,  got  a  messenger  to  run 
back  a^  forth  reporting  the 
plays  to  him.  He  told  the  Ameri¬ 
can  he’d  supply  a  play-by-play  if 
the  paper  would  pay  a  steep 
phone  bill.  The  American  said 
“fine,”  set  up  a  microphone  in 
front  of  its  building,  and  the 
crowd  moved  over.  The  Repub¬ 
lican  reporter  had  to  send  his 
story  by  wire,  barely  making 
the  next  morning’s  edition. 


What? 

.  .  .  keeps  leading 
newspaper  space 
buyers  up  to  dote? 


SEE  PAGE  109 


Mr.  Parker  started  his  career 
as  a  city-side  reporter  on  the 
Republican  in  1912.  He  moved  to 
the  American  in  1913,  and  be¬ 
came  city  editor,  state  editor  and 
telegraph  editor.  But  sports 
writing  was  what  he  wanted. 

When  he  first  came  into  the 
press  box  as  a  New  York  sports 
writer,  he  looked  with  awe  at 
one  of  the  greatest  —  Damon 
Runyon.  He  found  him  "helpful 
and  friendly’’  and  “easier  to 
meet  and  talk  to  than  a  cub  re¬ 
porter.” 

Mr.  Parker  is  now  president 
of  the  Damon  Runyon  Cancer 
Fund,  for  which  more  than  $3,- 
000,000  has  been  raised.  To  date, 
$1,700,000  has  been  allocated  for 
research,  aU  without  a  penny’s 
cost  for  administering  the  fund, 
Mr.  Parker  said. 

Runyon  Fund  Climbs 

Most  of  the  money  has  been 
raised  through  ideas  produced 
by  Walter  Winchell,  Mr.  Parker 
said.  Milton  Berle’s  16-hour 
“telethon”  the  other  night  netted 
more  than  $1,000,000  in  cash  and 
pledges.  Mr.  Parker  himself 
supervises  the  sports  benefits, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  head¬ 
aches  that  go  along  with  the  job. 
Sports  promoters  will  use  the 
name  of  the  Runyon  Fund  with¬ 
out  permission.  Racketeers  have 
tried  to  take  advantage  of  the 
“cause.” 

Promoters  with  crooked  inten¬ 
tions  are  soon  enough  exposed 
by  Mr.  Parker’s  columns. 

Though  his  columns — seven  a 
week  —  are  as  vigorous  today 
as  they  were  25  years  ago,  Mr. 
Parker  concedes  he’s  slowing  up 


a  little  with  the  years. 

“You’re  inclined  to  save 
energy  by  sending  an  office  boj 
on  more  errands,"  he  said.  ^ 

He  has  three  children-l-Don- 
aid,  19;  Barry,  16,  and  Mary  5 

“Neither  of  the  boys  wants’  to 
be  a  sports  writer,”  Mr.  Parker 
sighed. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Medical  Center 
Patrons  Designated 

For  their  “vision  and  generos¬ 
ity”  in  aiding  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Univec 
sity-Bellevue  Medical  Center 
a  group  of  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  and  publishing  firms  have 
been  awarded  certificates,  desig¬ 
nating  them  Founders  or 
trons  of  the  Center.  ' 

Among  the  firms  so  honored 
were:  Hearst  Publications,  New 
York  Daily  News,  New  York 
Times,  The  Biow  Co.,  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding,  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
New  York  World-Telegram,  and 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc. 

■ 

New  Zealand  Project 

A  Reuters  dispatch  from  Well¬ 
ington  this  week  said  the  New 
Zealand  government  has  decided 
to  establish  a  large-scale  pulp 
and  paper  industry,  mainly  for 
newsprint,  on  North  Island.  j 
■ 

Travel  Guide  Issued  , 

The  New  York  Herald  Tri-  I 
bune's  1949  World  Travel  and  \ 
Trade  Guide  was  published  < 
on  Sunday,  March  13,  as  a  4^  ; 
page,  magazine-size  feature  se^ 
tion. 
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We  Salute 

THE  MEMBERS  OF 

THE  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBUSHERS  ASSOCIATION 
AND  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
ASSEMBLED  IN  ANNUAL  CONVENTIONS 

With  the  continued  upswing  in  Newspaper  General 
Advertising,  it  would  appear  as  if  newspapers  may  be  on  the 
way  to  another  record  year  in  1949. 

We  believe  the  splendid  increase  which  newspapers  have 
enjoyed  in  recent  years  in  their  General  Advertising  linage, 
can  be  maintained,  and  further  increases  secured  througli  the 
continued  close  and  enthusiastic  cooperation  of 

THE  NEWSPAPER  PUBUSHERS 
THE  BUREAU  OF  ADVERTISING 

THE  AMERKIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 

“A  Battle  has  been  Won — But  the  War  of  Media  Continues” 

Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 

Newspaper  Representatives' since  1900 

NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  DETROIT  • 
LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  SEATTLE 
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Why  No  National  Ads 
In  Sunday-Only  Papers? 
JUST  WHO  is  kidding  whom 

among  the  National  advertis¬ 
ers? 

The  word  seems  to  be  out 
among  those  who  dish  out  the 
National  ads — “Stick  to  the 
dailies!"  I  am  getting  a  little 
bored  with  tke  line  "Our  com¬ 
pany  prefers  daily  newspapers. 
No,  we  do  not  advertise  in  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers,  but  if  we  ever 
do — etc.,  etc." 

What  a  line  of  hokum  that  is! 

Can  anyone  tell  me  what  a 
daily  newspaper  has  that  a  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  has  not.  except 
less? 

Just  because  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  is  printed  six  times  a 
week  gives  it  no  precedence 
over  the  Sunday  newspaper 
printing  once  a  week.  If  Chry¬ 
sler  or  some  other  group  adver¬ 
tises  in  a  daily  newspaper  on 
Tuesday,  by  what  method  do 
they  figure  it  is  a  better  media, 
to  advertise  one  day  in  a  daily, 
and  forego  a  Sunday  newspaper, 
just  because  the  latter  publishes 
bnly  one  day  a  week? 

It  smacks  very  much  to  me  of 
the  old  army  saying.  “There’s  a 
ri^t  way,  a  wrong  way,  and 
the  Army  way — we  do  it  the 
Army  way." 

Only  in  this  case  the  moguls 
whose  brilliant  minds  a  la  Gal¬ 
lup,  decide  the  best  media,  re¬ 
place  the  Army  and  dictate 
“Their  way  is  the  only  way.” 

A  Condition  That  Exists 

Maybe  this  is  just  a  plain 
gripe.  It  is  definitely  not  sour 
grapes.  It  represents  a  condi¬ 
tion  that  exists.  The  paper  I 
manage  is  small  compared  to 
many  of  the  large  Sunday  news¬ 
papers,  extremely  small.  After 
two  years  of  publication,  I  am 
certain  I  am  in  bad  company, 
■jrhe  majority  of  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  have  no  guts.  They  are 
either  branches  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper,  or  deathly  afraid  of  the 
daily  newspapers’  six-day-a- 
week  crack  at  the  revenue.  I 
can’t  understand  why  the  Sun¬ 
days  do  not  gang  up  to  fight 
for  better  portions  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising. 

Certainly,  it  pays  to  advertise 
in  a  daily  newspaper.  But  it 
pays  no  more  than  advertising 
in  a  Sunday  newspaper.  Grant¬ 
ed  Joe  Blow  doesn't  rush  out 
to  buy  that  advertised  product. 
The  ad  sinks  into  his  niind — 
and  when  he  thinks  of  car¬ 
buying,  he  may  recall  that  ad¬ 
vertisement.  Impression,  that’s 
what  counts.  What  better  time 
to  impress  than  on  Sunday, 
when  Joe  Blow  wants  his  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  so  badly? 

And  when  Joe  Blow  reads  his 
Sunday  newspaper,  he  has  all 
the  time  in  the  world.  It  is  his 
lounging  day.  He  even  has 
time  to  read  the  6-point  type. 

The  newspapers  of  smaller 
towns,  even  those  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  up  to  50,000  are  being 
buried  under  an  avalanche  of 
big  city  newspapers.  And  the 
smaller  newspaper  has  not  the 
wherewithal  to  fight  the  in¬ 
roads.  The  national  advertiser 


is  making  certain  he  doesn’t  get 
it.  He  gauges  his  media  by 
map.  Sure,  this  area  is  covered 
fairly  well  by  a  newspaper 
from  nearby  Metropolis.  Yes 
they  know  there  are  a  couple 
of  local  papers,  but  so  what, 
look  how  much  more  the  Me¬ 
tropolis  paper  has  to  offer. 

We  can  get  all  the  ads  paid 
for  by  the  local  dealers  for  au¬ 
tomobiles,  but  we  cannot  get  the 
ads  from  the  National  agency — 
just  because  it  is  not  their  cus¬ 
tom  to  use  Sunday  newspapers. 

I  have  often  wondered  how 
many  others  find  themselves  in 
the  same  fix,  plagued  by  tradi¬ 
tion  and  custom.  Knowing  their 
newspaper  has  high  readership 
value,  and  meeting  a  stonewall 
when  they  endeavor  to  sell  that 
point  to  the  National  agencies. 

In  this  area,  I  know  of  daily 
and  semi-weekly  papers,  with 
only  a  fraction  of  our  circula¬ 
tion,  getting  National  ads  liter¬ 
ally  thrown  at  them — while  we 
buck  tradition  —  no  Sunday 
newspapers  on  the  list. 

A  contradictory  angle  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  Liquor  advertisers. 
In  Pennsylvania  liquor  ads  are 
taboo  on  Sunday.  Why?  Is  the 
sight  of  a  whiskey  ad  going  to 
send  the  liquor  addict  scamper¬ 
ing  for  the  nearest  illegally- 
opened  saloon?  No  more  than 
the  car  advertisement  in  the 
daily  will  send  Joe  Blow  scam¬ 
pering  for  an  auto. 

Is  the  sin  any  greater  if  Joe 
Blow  sees  a  liquor  ad  on  Sun¬ 
day  and  says:  “I  like  that,”  than 
it  is  on  Monday  when  he  .sees 
the  same  ad  and  says  the  same 
thing? 

Yes,  the  advertising  agencies 
are  just  as  silly  as  the  liquor 
control  boards.  They  have  con¬ 
structed  a  fairy  tale  in  their 
own  minds — and  come  hell  or 
high  water  they  will  stick  to  it. 

It  is  high  time  the  Sunday 
newspapers  began  selling  them- 
.selves  to  National  advertisers. 

W.  A.  Watson. 
Managing  Editor, 
Pittston  ( Pa. )  Sun¬ 
day  Dispatch. 

Church  Publicity 
Acceptance  Checked 
TO  the  Editor:  Last  month  we 

mailed  a  questionnaire  to  25 
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religion  editors  to  seek  their 
honest  opinions  about  religious 
publicity. 

Since  we  handle  press  rela¬ 
tions  for  three  of  the  nation’s 
largest  Protestant  agencies,  we 
were  primarily  concerned  about 
Protestant  press  relations.  How¬ 
ever,  the  answers  to  our  ques¬ 
tionnaire  shed  light  not  only  on 
the  work  of  other  religious 
bodies,  but  institutional  promo¬ 
tion  in  general. 

Our  first  question  was: 

What  per  cent  of  Protestant 
publicity  is  usable,  and  how 
does  this  figure  compare  with 
similar  material  from  other  re¬ 
ligious  bodies? 

Of  the  16  editors  answering 
this  question,  the  majority  esti¬ 
mated  that  25%  of  Protestant 
publicity  was  usable.  Two 
placed  the  figure  at  a  high  of 
60%.  Three  chalked  up  less 
than  5%. 

(Usable  was  interpreted  to 
mean  material  measuring  up  to 
normal  news  standards.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  mean  used.) 

Of  those  answering  the  second 
part  of  the  question,  five  said 
the  percentage  of  usable  public¬ 
ity  was  the  same  for  Protestant, 
Catholic  and  Jewish  sources 
alike.  Four  gave  Catholic  pub¬ 
licity  the  edge,  two  gave  the 
Protestant  a  higher  score. 

Here  are  a  few  specific  gripes. 

Speaking  6f  his  dealings  with 
church  officials,  one  editor  com¬ 
plained: 

“I  have  had  one  local  pastor 
put  me  off  on  a  good  story  to  the 
point  where  I  no  longer  check 
him.  This  same  pastor,  an  ex¬ 
treme  case,  perhaps,  delayed  in¬ 


formation  on  another  story  to 
the  point  where  his  parishiooeri 
knew  about  it  for  six  weeks 
fore  it  saw  print.” 

A  number  of  editors  put  in  a 
plea  for  more  human  interest 
stories.  As  one  religious  ^tor 
of  a  large  eastern  daily  put  it 
“It  is  also  good  to  bear  in  nii^ 
that  a  peppy  interesting  story— 
sometimes  one  with  a  light 
touch,  even — is  going  to  be  given 
preference  over  a  routine  re¬ 
lease." 

Several  editors  cried  about  the 
over-use  of  the  press  conference. 
"Too  often  a  press  conference  ij 
called  for  trivial  reasons,  thus 
wasting  the  reporters’  time  and 
annoying  the  city  desk,”  said  one 
editor. 

Catholic  News  Space 

A  number  of  editors  vigorous¬ 
ly  denied  the  superiority  of 
Catholic  news.  One  reflected  the 
opinion  of  several  colleagues 
when  he  stated  that  Catholic 
press  efficiency  is  badly  over 
rated.  Another  said: 

“If  anyone  ever  really  meas¬ 
ured  the  space  all  the  Protes¬ 
tants  get  he’d  be  amazed.  It 
far  exceeds  Catholic  total  space.* 
This  was  the  religious  editor  of 
a  leading  New  York  City  paper. 

One  editor  reported  that  while 
the  batting  average  of  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  public 
relations  offices  was  about  the 
same.  “The  big  Catholic  advan¬ 
tage.  of  course,  is  that  they  have 
better  facilities  for  making  news 
— not  news  releases.” 

William  W.  Clemes, 
Miissions  Public  Relations  OfiRce. 
297  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


PRESS  WANTED 

Standard  22^/4  inch  cutoff;  second  hand 
Hoe  or  Goss  five  unit  double  width  with 
heavy  duty  folders  end  feed  for  imme¬ 
diate  installation  in  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper.  Reply  J.  L.  Ferguson;  Sawyer 
Ferguson  and  Walker,  Lincoln  Build¬ 
ing,  New  York  City,  please  reply  dur¬ 
ing  ANPA  week. 
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MODI  ST  MAIDENS  is  one  of  the  nation's  oytstanding 
comic  panels,  it  is  aasy  on  the  eye,  is  as  popular  with 
N^omen  as  with  men  and  has  proved  pulling  power  for 
regular  users. 

QUOUTIONS.  WRITE  OR  WIRE 


50  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York  20  N.  Y. 
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Small  City  Papers  See 
Lower  '49  Net  Profits 


MINNEAPOLIS.  Minn.— Thirty- 

three  of  the  first  50  non¬ 
metropolitan  newspapers  to  fur¬ 
nish  reports  to  the  National 
Newspaper  survey  are  optimis¬ 
tic  about  gross  business  this  year 
but  prevailingly  anticipate  lower 
net  profits. 

Nineteen  of  the  publishers 
feel  their  1949  gross  business 
will  exceed  last  year’s  totals. 
Estimates  of  gains  run  as  high 
as  20%  but  the  figure  mentioned 
most  frequently  is  10%.  Four¬ 
teen  of  them  expect  their  gross 
to  be  about  the  same  and  17 
expect  less  business  by  from  10 
to  20%.  Nearly  all  of  this  group 
expect  the  shrinkage  to  be  about 
10%. 

These  reports  to  the  National 
Newspaper  Survey,  conducted 
by  Prof.  J.  Edward  Gerald  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota, 
were  received  largely  in  the  last 
30  days  and  thus  January  and 
part  of  February  trends  were 
known  at  the  time  the  estimates 
were  made.  The  returns  are 
heaviest  from  the  central  states 
but  all  regions  are  represented. 

Need  for  More  Revenue 

Thirty  of  the  publishers  feel 
their  net  earnings  will  be  less  in 
1949  than  last  year.  The  esti¬ 
mates  range  from  5  to  30% 
losses  in  terms  of  1948  figures, 
with  the  average  of  all  estimates 
being  7Vfe%.  Ten  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  think  their  net  will  equal 
last  year’s  and  another  10  think 
they  are  on  the  way  to  new  prof¬ 
its  by  as  much  as  25%.  The 
average  expectation  of  increase 
for  the  10  publishers  concerned 
is  12.6%. 

Additional  insight  into  these 
predictions  Is  gained  when  38  of 
the  publishers — ^all  but  12 — re¬ 
port  they  must  increase  the 
gross  revenue  in  1949  if  the 
present  rate  of  operation  con¬ 
tinues  and  if  earnings  remain 
at  a  satisfactory  level.  Only 
eight  of  them  say  they  will  not 
have  to  scratch  harder  for  busi¬ 
ness  to  maintain  satisfactory 
earnings  at  the  present  rate  of 
operation.  The  outlook  in  sev¬ 
eral  instances  is  influenced  by 
wage  increases  allowed  since 
January  1. 

When  it  comes  to  suggested 
economies,  the  publishers  are 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  inH>ossible,  to 
effect  any  economies  without  re¬ 
ducing  the  value  of  the  product. 
Many  of  them  are  hopeful  that 
when  a  shrinkage  of  business 
comes,  if  at  all,  it  will  carry 
with  it  through  general  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  wage  and  price 
curve  a  solution  to  some  of  the 
problems  of  economy. 

Reduction  in  Overtime 

A  few  out*of-the-(»xlinary  rem¬ 
edies  are  ready  and  some  of 


MACHINISra  —  DIsmanUlnic.  mov- 
liiR.  aaMmblInK  nittre  newspaper 
plants,  repairs.  mslBteaanee.  aerrlee 
nation  wMo. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

sese  31  St.,  Lens  IslaaS  CItr.  N.  T. 
snuwt4i  e-oo»»oow 


them  already  are  in  use.  More 
frequently  than  any  other  sug¬ 
gestion,  the  publishers  mention 
the  economy  of  reducing  over¬ 
time  through  the  employment  of 
additional  personnel.  A  close 
second  in  frequency  of  mention 
calls  for  replacement  of  obsolete 
machinery  with  new  equipment. 
Expenditures  for  plant  improve¬ 
ment  and  repair  will  ease  up  in 
the  event  of  business  setbacks. 

One  publisher  said  he  had 
achieved  significant  economies 
by  keeping  a  daily  record  of  in¬ 
dividual  production,  and  another 
said  that  bonus  payments  will 
end  when  a  serious  business 
downtown  occurs. 

A  publisher  interested  in  effi¬ 
ciency  says  he  has  reorganized 
his  advertising  department  to 
put  men  on  geographical  terri¬ 
tories  which  are  tightly  knit  and 
he  hopes  thereby  to  make  the 
work  of  solicitors  more  efficient 
and  to  eliminate  a  lot  of  scurry¬ 
ing  back  and  forth  between  the 
newspaper  office  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  accounts.  Another  pub¬ 
lisher  remarks  that  if  linage 
falls  off  significantly,  commis¬ 
sions  earned  by  the  sales  force 
will  automatically  be  reduced. 
A  more  careful  watch  over  col¬ 
lections  has  been  found  neces¬ 
sary  already  on  a  fairly  wide 
scale. 

Saving  in  Newsprint 

If  conditions  change  —  and  it 
must  be  emphasized  that  as  yet 
they  have  not  —  fewer  pages 
will  be  printed,  thus  cutting 
newsprint  costs.  The  availability 
of  newsprint  at  contract  prices, 
rather  than  on  the  spot  market 
at  inflated  costs,  will  itself  re¬ 
sult  in  important  savings.  The 
reduction  in  new^rint  roll  sizes 
is  still  proceeding  in  plants 
where  changes  have  not  pre¬ 
viously  been  made. 

Plans  held  in  readiness  for 
editorial  departments  include 
that  distasteful  task  of  cutting 
news  content  and  increasing  the 
ratio  of  space  given  to  advertis¬ 
ing.  Several  publishers  have  or¬ 
dered  tighter  editing  of  photo¬ 
graphs  to  provide  for  use  of 
fewer  but  better  pictures  and 
regulation  of  edition  sizes  to 
discourage  use  of  more  pages 
than  necessary. 


Finally,  some  publishers  re¬ 
port  that  in  the  event  of  neces¬ 
sity  they  plan  reduction  of  cir¬ 
culation  and  promotion  expense 
in  new  territory  outside  of  the 
primary  field.  Motor  route 
mileage  would  thus  be  reduced 
and  string  men  would  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  fulltime  employes  now 
covering  marginal  territory. 

■ 

5  INS  Projectalls 
Ordered  by  Stations 

Five  of  the  new  INS  Proj¬ 
ectalls  were  ordered  by  tele¬ 
vision  stations  in  the  first  five 
days  after  the  machine  was  un¬ 
veiled  at  Chicago,  International 
News  Service  reported  this 
week. 

Deliveries  are  now  being 
made  to  WMCT,  Memphis; 
WBAL-TV  and  WMAR-TV, 
Baltimore;  WGAL  -  TV.  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.,  and  WJBK-TV,  De¬ 
troit.  WNBQ,  Chicago,  already 
is  on  the  air  daily  with  a  one- 
hour  program  using  the  Proj- 
ectall.  Experimental  installa¬ 
tions  are  being  made  at  WNBT, 
New  York,  and  WLWT,  Cincin¬ 
nati. 

Projectall  is  currently  on  dis¬ 
play  at  INS  headquarters  in 
New  York. 

■ 

Simons'  World  Trip 
Articles  in  Booklet 

Lawrence,  Kan. — ^Twenty-five 
articles  which  Dolph  Simons, 
publisher  of  the  Lawrence  Jour¬ 
nal-World,  wrote  about  a  flying 
trip  around  the  world,  Jan.  15- 
Feb.  24,  have  been  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  a  booklet  entitled  “A 
Globe  Girder’s  Diary.” 

Mir.  Simons  made  the  trip 
with  Vice-Admiral  Robert  B. 
Carney,  deputy  chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  at  the  invitation  of 
Admiral  Louis  E.  Denfield,  CNO. 
The  publisher  was  listed  offi¬ 
cially  as  a  “Civilian  Observer.” 
■ 

Press  Memorial 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — A  bronze 
plaque  press  memorial  for  local 
newspapermen  and  nationally 
known  war  correspondents  killed 
in  World  War  II  has  been  sent  to 
Italy  for  fecial  etching.  The 
plaque  will  be  dedicated  at 
Forest  Lawn  Memorial  Park, 
Glendale,  in  about  six  months, 
according  to  Johnny  Rose  of  the 
Examiner,  chairman  of  the  press 
memorial  committee. 


New  England  SDX 
Initiates  12  Members 

Boston  —  The  New  England 
Professional  Chapter  of  &gm» 
Delta  Chi  initiated  12  members 
April  15. 

The  group  included:  Bill  Cun¬ 
ningham,  columnist,  and  Wil- 
liam  E.  Mullins,  political  writer, 
of  the  Boston  Herald;  Cecil  g! 
Douglass,  chief  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press;  Herbert  A.  Kenny,  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  the  Boston  Pott, 
Everett  M.  Smith,  feature  writer 
for  the  Christian  Science  Mon¬ 
itor;  Louis  Lyons,  curator  of  the 
Nieman  Foundation  for  Journal¬ 
ism. 

Also  Walter  D.  Allen,  editor 
of  the  Brookline  (Mass.)  Chron¬ 
icle;  Herbert  D.  Hancock,  editor 
of  the  Chelsea  (Miass.)  Record; 
C.  Nelson  Bishop,  editor  of  the 
Reading  ( Mass. )  Chronicle, 
Robertson  Page,  editor  of  publi¬ 
cations  for  the  Boston  Federal 
Reserve  Bank;  Charles  E.  Esh 
bach,  director  of  New  England 
radio  news  service  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and 
E.  M.  Rosenthal,  of  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  WLYN,  Lynn,  Mass. 

■ 

Switches  to  Tabloid 

Camarillo,  Calif. — The  Newt, 
published  by  George  Vierhus, 
has  switched  from  a  6-coIuinn 
20-inch  paper  to  a  5-column  16- 
inch  tabloid.  Mr.  Vierhus  saU 
the  change  was  dictated  by  a 
deal  for  a  press  more  suited  to 
the  smaller  size,  and  by  his  con¬ 
viction  the  smaller  pages  give 
advertisers  "a  better  break.” 
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Weetihy  wholctcl*  dislribwting 
center  for  13  counties  ( Source. 
E.  &  P.  Market  Guide  1944). 

"Hit  your  sales  target’’^  In  this 
market -of  record -high  salts..- 
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Classified 


.  .  .  WORLD  LEADERSHIP  in  EVENING 
PAPERS  goes  to  Vantouv'erc^un 


VANCOUVER,  B.  C..  CANADA 


im  CLASSIFIED  LINEAGE 


EVENING  PAPERS 

Lines 

L  Vancouver  Sun  . . . -  7,753,088 

2.  Toronto  Telesrram . 7,386,906 

S.  Toronto  Star  . 7,375,571 

4.  Akron  Beacon-Journal  _  6,439,122 

5.  Vancouver  Province  _ 6,219,247 

6.  Houston  Chronicle  . . . - .  6,209,187 

7.  Detroit  News  _ 6,045,710 

8.  Newark  News  . 6,902,627 

9.  Sacramento  Bee  _ _ 5,562,831 

10.  Grand  Rapids  Press . . 5,436,914 

IL  Dayton  News  . 5,307,031 

12;  Baltimore  Snn . 5,226,008 

MORNING  PAPERS 

Lines 

L  Chlcapfo  Tribune  . 9,179,750 

2.  Miami  Herald  . 8,373,013 

L  Los  Angeles  Examiner  _ _ 7,491,289 

4.  Los  Angeles  Times . . . 7,037,167 

5.  Indianapolis  Star . 6,7034o6 

6.  Cleveland  Plain-Dealer  . — . . .  5,961,050 

7.  San  Francisco  Examiner . . . . 5,957,901 

8.  Dalias  News  . 5,538,420 

0.  Phiiadelphia  Inquirer _ 5,303,959 

10.  Baltimore  Sun . 5,299,238 

IL  Pasadena  Independent _ _ 5,272,248 

12.  New  York  Times  . 5,253,509 

SUNDAY  PAPERS 

Lines 

L  Detroit  News . . . 4,010,425 

2.  New  York  Times . 3,920^26 

5.  Philadeiphia  Inquirer  . . 3,4303^7 

4.  Chicago  Tribune  . 3,162,662 

6b  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch  . . 3,080,705 

6.  Minneapolis  Tribune  . 2,987499 

7.  Milwaukee  Journal  . 2,935,611 

8.  Miami  Herald  . 2,607439 

1.  Cleveland  Plain-Dealer  . . 2499,745 

10.  Los  Angeles  Examiner... . .  2494,091 

IL  Boston  Globe . 2,492^28 

12.  San  Francisco  Examiner _ _ 2,483440 


Representatives 

U.  S.:  HENBY  DE  GLEBQUE  INC.,  NEW  YOBK 
CHICAGO,  LOS  ANGELES,  SAN  FRANaSCO,  SEATTLE 

EASTERN  CANADA: 

C.  M.  PEABSON,  TORONTO 


Classified  is  a  sure  barometer  of  selling  power ! 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  leaders  in  classified 
are  the  leaders  in  their  territories.  Classified 
volume  is  the  hall-mark  of  public  acceptance  and 
the  visual  evidence  of  direct  selling  power. 

These  tables  from  Editor  &  Publisher’s  com¬ 
plete  lineage  report,  April  2  issue,  give  a  picture 
of  who’s  who  in  classified  leadership. 

The  Vancouver  Sun  reports  its  net  classified 
lineage  less  headings  and  dividing  rules.  With 
headings  and  rules  The  Sun  carried  an  addi¬ 
tional  834,428  lines,  or  a  total  classified  space  of 
8,587,516  lines. 

The  Vancouver  Sun’s  unique  volume  of  classi¬ 
fied  is  a  tribute  to  Vancouver’s  amazingly  rapid 
growth  and  The  Sun’s  consistent  circulation 
progress  as  follows: 


1st  Quarter  1948 . 

..  148, 144  Net  paid 

average 

2nd  “  “  . . . . 

149,568  •  “ 

<4 

3rd  “  “  . 

151,181  »  “ 

44 

4th  “  “  . 

156,307  “  » 

44 

1st  “  1949 _ _ 

159,939  “  * 

44 

(Member,  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations) 
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49,  AS  ALWAYS 

the  syndicate  with 


ff/m. 

B[SI feat 


name. 


features. 


King  is  the  BIGGEST  name  in  syndication  because  it  provides  newspapers 
with  the  BEST  features— the  most  popular  comics,  columns,  and  special  features 
—created,  drawn,  and  written  by  the  greatest  roster  of  famous  artists  and 
writers  ever  to  work  for  a  single  syndicate.  In  1949— its  37th  year— KING  is 
getting  still  BIGGER  as  more  and  more  editors  are  realizing  that  King 
Features  Syndicate  is  THE  NEWSPAPER’S  GREATEST  ASSET. 


r 


NEWSPRINT  MEETING 

THE  ANNOUNCEMENT  by  three  manu¬ 
facturers  of  magazine  paper  of  cuts  in 
price  up  to  6%  has  raised  speculation  and 
hopes  in  many  quarters  for  similar  reduc¬ 
tions  in  the  price  of  newsprint.  Lord 
knows,  the  newspapers  could  stand  a  re¬ 
duction  in  costs  right  now. 

Most  newspapermen  are  of  the  opinion 
there  is  some  justification  for  a  cut  in 
price.  Up  until  a  few  weeks  ago  there  was 
an  impression,  fostered  by  the  newsprint 
manufacturers,  that  another  price  increase 
this  year  was  not  an  impossibility  if  costs 
continued  to  rise.  The  situation  has 
changed  radically  with  the  price  of  spot 
newsprint  hitting  near  the  contract  price 
and  the  prospect  of  supply  reaching  de¬ 
mand  rapidly  materializing.  We  don't  see 
how  there  could  possibly  be  another  in¬ 
crease. 

As  for  a  reduction,  there  may  be  some 
hope  considering  how  consumer  prices  are 
gradually  declining.  But  we  wouldn't  haz¬ 
ard  a  guess  right  now. 

However,  for  many  years  during  and 
since  the  war,  representative  newspaper¬ 
men  and  executives  of  most  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  newsprint  manufacturers  have  met 
once  a  year  to  discuss  their  common  prob¬ 
lems  about  supply  and  demand.  We  think 
the  time  is  ripe  for  another  meeting  of  this 
kind. 

Naturally,  for  obvious  legal  reasons, 
these  unofficial  representatives  of  two  in¬ 
dustries  could  not  discuss  price  in  these 
sessions.  And  they  couldn’t  do  so  at  any 
meeting  this  year  or  in  the  future.  But 
both  parties  would  certainly  benefit  from 
an  exploration  of  the  state  of  the  news¬ 
print  industry  and  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  present  time. 

UN  CONVENTIONS 

THE  United  Nations  Social  Committee  has 

definitely  by-passed  several  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  convention  of  news-gather¬ 
ing  which  would  permit  censorship  for 
reasons  of  “national  security,”  “prestige” 
or  “dignity.”  It  has  approved  a  clause 
recognizing  censorship  for  “national  de¬ 
fense”  reasons.  Of  course,  the  Soviet  bloc 
opposed  it  because  it  doesn’t  give  those 
nations  the  latitude  for  censorship  which 
they  now  exercise.  “National  defense” 
may  be  better  than  “national  security.” 

As  much  as  we  would  like  to  see  an  in¬ 
ternational  agreement  guaranteeing  free¬ 
dom  of  information  we  agree  with  Sevellon 
Brown,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal-Bulletin,  who  was  one  of  the 
U.  S.  delegates  at  Geneva.  He  wrote  in  a 
recent  editorial:  “American  newspaper 
publishers  and  editors  should  be  aware  of 
the  dangers  to  them  and  to  the  institution 
of  a  free  press  in  the  proceedings  at  Lake 
Success.  If  we  cannot  win  through  there 
to  sound  principles,  we  had  better  throw 
our  weight  on  the  side  of  abandoning,  for 
the  present,  international  conventions  for 
the  regulation  of  press  practices.  We 
mi^t  even  go  back  to  the  present  unsatis¬ 
factory  procedures  rather  than  give  our 
moral  sanction  to  an  increase  in  censor¬ 
ship  and  an  extension  of  government  con¬ 
trol  over  the  news.” 


Be  kindly  affectioned  one  to  another  with 
brotherly  love;  in  honour  preferring  one 
another. — Romans.  XII;  9. 


TV-vs-NEWSPAPERS 

MANY  people  are  speculating  on  the  al¬ 
leged  long-term  adverse  effect  of  tele¬ 
vision  upon  newspaper  revenues — both  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation.  We  don’t  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  one  of  those  who  see  it  as  a  real 
threat  to  either. 

Right  now  television  has  the  insidious 
influence  of  a  novelty.  Viewers  stay  glued 
to  the  set  and  all  other  things  are  hushed 
up  or  forgotten  while  a  program  is  on.  But 
so  it  was  with  radio,  also,  in  its  birthings. 
After  the  novelty  has  worn  off  this  miracu¬ 
lous  device  and  people  begin  to  accept  it 
as  another  medium  of  entertainment,  which 
it  is  primarily,  then  TV  owners  will  be¬ 
come  selective  in  their  viewing  just  as 
they  are  now  selective  in  radio  listening. 

Rather  than  being  a  big  threat  to  news¬ 
papers,  which  will  continue  to  be  the  only 
permanent  record  of  news  and  opinion, 
television  stands  to  hurt  radio  more  than 
any  other  media  because  of  its  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  same  radio  audience. 

Temporarily,  however,  television  does 
stand  to  jeopardize  newspapers  in  still  an¬ 
other  way — the  coverage  of  news  stories. 
Judging  from  the  events  during  the  at¬ 
tempted  rescue  of  Kathy  Fiscus,  police  of¬ 
ficials  are  as  enamoured  of  this  miracle- 
thing-of-the-air  as  are  the  children  who 
watch  it. 

Newspaper  reporters  and  photographers 
were  ushered  out  of  police  lines  sometimes 
with  guns  stuck  dn  their  ribs  while  the 
television  technicians  received  the  run  of 
the  place.  Men  who  merely  operate  the 
machines  for  a  medium  that  as  yet  has 
sparse  coverage  in  any  part  of  the  country 
received  the  apparent  wholehearted  co¬ 
operation  of  police  and  rescue  workers 
while  newspaper  reporters,  whose  skill  put 
the  action  into  words  for  millions  of  read¬ 
ers,  were  kicked  around. 

And  yet.  whom  did  the  local  chief  of  po¬ 
lice  call  when  he  wanted  to  get  pictures  so 
he  could  identify  the  rescue  workers?  The 
newspapers,  of  course,  and  he  got  the  pic¬ 
tures. 

We  recall  some  of  the  interviews  during 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  conven¬ 
tions  in  Philadelphia  last  summer  when 
television  operators  loused  up  news  stories. 

Maybe  this  will  all  settle  down  to  rou¬ 
tine,  as  it  is  now  with  radid  and  newspa¬ 
pers  reporters,  when  television  gets  a  few 
years  older.  But  in  the  meantime  reporters 
are  going  to  have  to  fight  like  heck  to 
keep  from  being  squeezed  out  of  the  play 
by  a  doggone  gadget. 


SHORT-SIGHTED  ECONOMY 

AS  THE  Berlin  airlift  breaks  record  after 
record  in  supplying  the  blockaded  city 
with  food  and  fuel,  we  learn  that  the 
American  radio  station  in  Berlin  will  soon 
be  silenced  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  of  teil- 
ing  the  Berliners,  Easterners  and  Western¬ 
ers  alike,  of  what  we  are  doing,  and  why, 
will  be  lost  to  us.  The  radio  station,  BIAS, 
has  carried  the  Voice  of  America  programs 
six  hours  daily.  It  has  received  12,000  let¬ 
ters  a  month,  mostly  from  the  Soviet  zone. 
As  a  morale  builder  it  has  been  effective 
during  the  bitter  winter  and  was  largely 
instrumental  in  rallying  voters  in  the 
Western  zone  against  Communism. 

We  are  spending  billions  on  defense, 
more  billions  on  economic  aid  to  Europe 
A  $34,000,000  budget  for  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  information  program  is  awaiting  pas¬ 
sage  in  Congress.  An  expenditure  of  around 
four  and  a  half  million  dollars  a  year 
would  keep  the  Berlin  station  in  operation. 

This  seems  like  a  good  investment— one 
that  the  United  States  could  well  afford 
to  make  at  this  time.  We  cheerfully  spend 
billions  in  contemplation  of  blowing  men’s 
brains  out  and  more  billions  in  feeding 
their  stomaches  and  building  up  their 
economies.  But  we  balk  at  spending  a  few 
millions  to  give  them  food  for  their  minds 
— true  information  based  on  facts  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  propaganda  of  a  totalitarian  dis- 
tatorship.  Aren’t  men’s  minds  worth  sal¬ 
vaging?  Or  do  we  think  we  can  win  their 
minds  by  feeding  their  stomaches  while 
someone  else  pounds  at  their  heads? 

Washington  ought  to  give  a  favorable 
answer  to  operating  the  Berlin  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  and  if  it  doesn’t  we  ought  to  ask  why. 

P.  O.  COST  STUDY 

PETER  EDSON,  NEA  columnist  and  win¬ 
ner  of  the  1948  Clapper  Award,  reports 
that  Postmaster  Donaldson’s  position  on 
the  railroads’  demands  for  higher  mail 
hauling  rates  “should  be  based  on  a  new 
and  comprehensive  study  of  costs.  The 
Post  Office  Department  has  offered  to  pay 
its  share  for  this  survey.  .  .  .  Congress  has 
appropriated  $390,000  for  the  job.” 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Donaldson  has  taken 
this  attitude  about  figures  presented  by  tBe 
railroads,  he  should  be  sympathetic  to  ap¬ 
peals  for  a  study  of  Post  Office  cost  figurei 
in  the  current  demand  for  higher  postal 
rates.  And  if  Congress  sees  fit  to  appro¬ 
priate  a  third  of  a  million  dollars  to  study 
a  proposal  that  may  cost  the  government 
several  more  millions  a  year,  why  doesn’t 
it  take  the  same  position  about  a  Post 
Office  proposal  that  will  cost  media  of  in¬ 
formation  and  taxpayers  alike  more  mil¬ 
lions  per  year? 

We’ve  been  yelling  for  months,  as  loudly 
as  we  can,  for  a  “new  and  comprdiensive 
study  of  costs,”  meaning  the  Post  Office 
costs.  Now  Mr.  Donaldson  takes  the  words 
right  out  of  our  mouth. 

How  about  that  Mr.  Congressman,  Mr. 
Senator  and  Mr.  Donaldson?  Let’s  find  out 
what  Post  Office  second-class  mail  expenses 
and  revenues  actually  are  before  we  levy 
a  new  tax  upping  rates  from  200  to  900% 
per  individual  publication. 
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JOHN  SUDARSKY,  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  treasurer  and  business 
nanager  of  the  Hartford 
(Ck)nn. )  Courant,  and  Mrs.  Su- 
darsky  sailed  April  25  on  the 
Nieuw-Amsterdam  for  Europe. 
They  will  visit  Switzerland. 
France,  Italy  and  England  be¬ 
fore  returning  to  Hartford  about 
June  15. 


Sudarsky  Smith 

Daniel  F.  Smith  has  returned 
to  the  Teletypesetter  Corp.  as 
a  salesman.  He  was  employed 
by  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  for  many  years, 
then  worked  for  Teletypsetter 
Corp.  for  15  months  after  World 
War  II,  until  he  became  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  publisher  and  later 
general  manager  of  the  LaSalle 
(Ill.)  News  Tribune. 

Joshua  B.  Powers,  founder 
and  president  of  Joshua  B. 
Powers,  Inc.,  which  represents 
many  of  the  leading  foreign 
newspapers,  has  been  elected  to 
the  ^ard  of  Directors  of  Col¬ 
onial  Trust  Co.  In  New  York. 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Times, 
has  been  awarded  the  Army 
Certificate  of  Appreciation  for 
his  services  in  contributing  to 
the  development  of  a  troop  in¬ 
formation  and  education  di¬ 
vision.  Times  reporters,  work¬ 
ing  anonymously  in  1941  and 
1942,  collected  information  “of 
great  importance  to  morale  in 
the  Army,”  the  citation  stated. 

Wilton  E.  Hall,  president  of 
the  Anderson  (S.  C. )  Independ¬ 
ent  Publishing  Co.,  was  cit^  for 
his  community  service  recently 
at  a  Wilton  E.  Hall  night  ban¬ 
quet  sponsored  by  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Plaques 
were  given  to  him  and  to  J.  B. 
Hall,  editor  of  the  Daily  Mail, 
and  L.  S.  Hembree,  editor  of 
the  Independent. 

Willard  E.  Bowman,  associate 
^lisher  of  the  Newark  (N.  J. ) 
Star  -  Ledger,  has  been  named 
general  chairman  of  the  Public 
Relations  Seminar  May  4  at 
Fairleigh  Dickinson  College  in 
New  Jersey. 

Leonard  V.  Finder  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
Aceninp  Leader  after  May  23, 
when  his  interests  will  be  taken 
over  by  William  Loeb,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Union-Leader  Corp. 

(publisher  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Morning  Union. 

Robert  H.  Haskell,  Jr.,  who 
w  been  serving  as  assistant  to 
the  president  of  General  News- 
Wpers  the  last  18  months,  has 
appointed  publisher  of  the 
Mortinauille  (Va.)  Bulletin.  He 


is  a  veteran  of  Naval  service  in 
World  War  II  and  has  served 
in  executive  jobs  on  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  News,  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Reporter-Star  and  Morning  Sen¬ 
tinel,  and  Lebanon  (Pa.)  Star. 

Marshall  B.  Atkinson,  presi¬ 
dent,  and  other  officers  of  the 
Eau  Claire  Press  Co.,  were  re¬ 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  company,  publisher  of 
the  Eau  Claire  ( Wis. )  Leader 
and  Eau  Claire  Daily  Telegram. 

William  J.  Robertson,  editor 
of  the  Savannah  (Ga. )  Morning 
News,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Savannah  Rotary 
Club. 


On  the  Business  Side 


HARRY  CANNON,  until  recent¬ 
ly  business  manager  of  the 
Gainesville  (Ga.)  Daily  Times, 
has  joined  Theis  &  Simpson  Co., 
newspaper  representatives,  in 
charge  of  the  Atlanta  office.  He 
was  a  founder  of  the  Georgia 
Dailies  Admanagers  Association. 

S.  James  Andrews,  former 
vicepresident  of  Lennen  and 
Mitchell,  Inc.,  advertising  agen¬ 
cy,  has  joined  the  sales  force  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Network. 

David  H.  Campbell,  mayor  of 
Globe,  Ariz.,  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  Arizona 
Record,  weekly  paper  in  Globe. 
He  succeeds  Ralph  Herron,  who 
becomes  news  editor.  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  formerly  was  with  the  New 
York  Times. 

Marion  S.  Walker,  business 
manager  of  the  Ventura  (Calif.) 
Star-Free  Press,  has  been  named 
president  of  the  Ventura  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

Norman  G.  Hines,  recently 
advertising  director  of  the  Luf¬ 
kin  (Tex.)  Daily  News,  has  be¬ 
come  advertising  manager  of  the 
new  Gladewater  (Tex.)  Daily 
Mirror,  an  offset  paper. 

Mark  R.  Plaisted,  81,  dis¬ 
play  advertising  salesman  of 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union 
and  Tribune- 
S  un  for  22 
years,  retired 
April  15.  He 
served  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager 
of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis.)  Sen¬ 
tinel,  Wichita 
( Kan. )  Beacon 
and  Springfield 
(Ill.)  Illinois 
State  Journal 
before  winding 

Plaisted  “P  long 

newspaper  c  a  - 
reer  in  San  Diego.  Before  the 
turn  of  the  century  he  operated 
newspapers  in  Riverside  and 
Fresno,  Calif. 

Otto  Stielow,  circulation 

manager  of  the  Sheboygan 

(Wis.)  Daily  Press,  has  been 
installed  as  exalted  ruler  of  the 
Sheboygan  Lodge  of  Elks. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


EDWARD  JAMIESON,  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  has 
been  elected  president  of  Wash¬ 
ington  professional  chapter.  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi,  succeeding  Ted 
Koop  of  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System. 

Allan  L.  Bethel,  71,  a  vet¬ 
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eran  member  of  the  copy  edit-  i 
ing  staff  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch,  retired  April  9  | 
after  43  years  in  the  service  I 
of  the  paper.  He  was  employed 
by  newspapers  in  Kansas  City 
and  Washington  and  by  the  St. 
Louis  Republic  and  Globe- 
Democrat  before  joining  the 
P-D. 

Ruben  Limas,  Phoenix  Ari-  j 
zona  Republic  photographer- 
reporter,  was  commissioned  by 
Arizona’s  governor  to  convey 
the  state’s  official  greetings  to 
the  national  convention  of  Ex- 
PWs  of  World  War  II  in  Holly¬ 
wood. 

Richard  Jones,  formerly  with 
the  Phoenix  Arizona  Times,  has 
joined  the  Arizona  Republic 
city  news  staff.  Charles  A. 
Esser,  Republic  legislative  and 
city  hall  reporter,  has  resigned. 

Pete  Vivano,  has  resigned  as 
day  police  reporter  for  the 
Phoenix  ( Ariz. )  Gazette. 


Martin  Ambramson,  formerly 
a  feature  writer  on  the  New 
York  Star,  has  joined  Young  & 
Rubicam  advertising  agency  as 
a  researcher  on  the  “We,  the 
People”  staff. 

John  E.  Hill  has  joined  the 
Monroe  (Ala.)  Journal  as  assis¬ 
tant  editor,  coming  from  the 
University  of  Alabama  where 


he  will  receive 
journalism  with 
uating  class. 

Walter  Miles. 
new  addition  to 
the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertis¬ 
er  sports  rim, 
will  author  a 
daily  out-of- 
doors  column 
and  assist  in 
reiwrting  a  t  h  - 
letics.  A  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alabama 
journalism  grad¬ 
uate,  he  worked 
on  the  college 
paper’s  sports 
staff  before  join 
tiser. 


his  degree  in 
the  1949  grad- 


Miles 

the  Adver- 


John  Haberman,  reporter  and 
Irwin  Kirby,  copy  reader,  are 
recent  additions  to  the  editorial 
staff  of  Dayton  (O.)  Daily 
News.  Dan  Prugh  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  department,  Herschel 
Jones,  an  artist,  and  Robert 
Jacobs,  photo  lab  technician, 
also  have  joined  the  News. 

Victor  B.  Sanford,  recently 
discharged  from  the  Army  after 
serving  three  years  on  the  Ger¬ 
man  edition  of  Stars  &  Stripes, 
has  joined  the  Dayton  (O.) 
Journal  Herald  reportorial  staff. 

John  Hartnett,  mid  -  year 
graduate  of  Boston  University, 
IS  a  reporter  on  the  Dayton 
(O.)  Journal  Herald. 


Edith  A.  Nichols,  for  28  years 
a  member  of  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin  staffs, 
retired  on  April  1.  She  served 
in  the  society  department  of  the 
Providence  Sunday  Journal,  as 
assistant  women’s  club  editor 
and  club  editor.  At  one  time 
she  was  editor  of  the  Evening 
Bulletin  Woman’s  Page.  Fellow- 
workers  gave  her  a  watch  and 
a  purse. 

Douglas  M.  Deringer,  former¬ 
ly  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Virginia  (Va. )  Beach  Sun,  has 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


‘‘WESTERN  COLOR 
PAGE  GOES  LIKE 
GOLD  RUSH” 


STAKE  YOUR 
CLAIM  FOR 


C&SEY 

&UBQLES 


NOW! 


Already  Ordered  by 

BOSTON  GLOBE 
CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 
DALLAS  QUALITY  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS 

DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
DENVER  ROCKY  MT.  NEWS 
DETROIT  NEWS 
FORT  WAYNE  NEWS- SENTINEL 
HOUSTON  POST 
INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES 
LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 
MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL 
APPEAL 

MINNEAPOLIS  TRIBUNE 
MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES- 
PICAYUNE 

NEW  YORK  JOURNAL- 
AMERICAN 

PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 
PITTSBURGH  SUN-TELEGRAPH, 
PORTLAND  OREGONIAN 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 
ST.  LOUIS  POST- DISPATCH 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  DESERET 
NEWS 

TULSA  WORLD 
WASHINGTON  (D.  C.)  STAR 
WICHITA  BEACON 

and  many  others! 


WIRE  TODAY! 


■XUsitLA. 
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been  named  director  of  public 
relations  for  the  Cavalier  Hotel, 
Virginia  Beach,  and  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va.  He 
has  worked  on  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader,  and  on 
newspapers  in  New  York  State. 

Frank  Sullivan,  Norfolk 
(Va. )  Virginian- Pilot  reporter, 
has  been  awarded  the  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Certificate  by 
the  United  States  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  for  his  contribution 
in  promoting  the  War  Finance 
Program. 

J.  C.  Wilkinson,  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Norfolk  (Va. )  Vir- 
ginian-Pilot,  has  started  a  week¬ 
ly  column,  "The  Whimsey  Par¬ 
ade,"  similar  to  a  daily  column, 
“Hash  Marks,”  which  he  wrote 
while  in  the  Army  for  Stars  & 
Stripes,  of  which  he  was  asso- 
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ciate  editor  for  the  European 
editions. 

Rita  A.  Smith,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express  reporter,  ha8 
been  awarded  first  prize  for  the 
Buffalo  Business  &  Professional 
Women’s  Club  for  writing  the 
best  feature  story  to  appear  in 
any  New  York  State  daily  or 
weekly  newspaper  during  1948 
concerning  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  women’s  clubs. 

John  Q.  Copeland,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  reporter-photogra¬ 
pher  in  the  Pasadena  area,  has 
sold  a  script  to  the  Suspense 
radio  program. 

Ned  Moss,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Mirror  rewrite  man, 
has  resigned  to  join  the  Warner 
Bros.  Studio  publicity  staff  . 

Earl  R,  Bishop,  who  retired 
recently  as  telegraph  editor  of 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Tribune- 
Sun  after  38  years’  service,  is 
writing  an  occasional  column  on 
fishing,  “Bagging  the  Limit,”  for 
the  San  Diego  Union. 

Jack  E.  Dalby,  former 
Nogales  and  Tucson,  Ariz.  news¬ 
paperman,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Mohave  (Ariz.)  Miner. 
He  served  as  a  Navy  pilot. 

Byron  (Bill)  McClure,  who 
has  been  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Prescott  ( Ariz. )  Courier,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  go  on  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Phoenix  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic.  His  place  on  the  Courier 
will  be  taken  by  Jim  Gray,  re¬ 
cent  University  of  Wisconsin 
journalism  graduate. 

Mitzi  Zipf,  former  newspaper 
worker  in  Douglas  and  Prescott, 
Ariz.,  is  now  doing  public  re¬ 
lations  work  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

“Bob”  Klauer,  publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  Iowa  State  Republican 
headquarters  for  two  vears.  has 
resigned.  He  served  the  Daven¬ 
port  ( la. )  Times,  33  years. 

Joseph  B.  Marryat,  who 
joined  American  Airlines  in  1946 
after  working  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Evening  Bulletin' and 
International  News  Service,  has 
been  named  southern  regional 
director  of  public  relations  for 
AA  with  headquarters  at  Dallas. 

Richard  Fisher,  former  news 
editor  of  the  Waynesboro  True 
Citizen,  is  now  assistant  state 
news  editor  of  the  Augusta 
(Ga. )  Chronicle. 

Dennis  Stone,  former  sales¬ 
man  for  Coca  Cola  in  Altoona. 
Pa.,  has  returned  to  the  repor- 
torial  staff  of  the  Augusta  ( Ga. ) 
Herald. 


McLaughlin  Lockwood 

H.  R.  McLaughlin  has  retired 
as  managing  editor  of  the 
Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee.  His  suc¬ 
cessor  is  William  E.  Lockwood, 
who  joined  the  paper  in  1923  as 
assistant  city  editor.  He  is  a 
veteran  of  two  World  Wars.  Mr. 
McLaughlin,  a  member  of  the 
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’Lewis  sent  him  here  to  organize  the  publishers." 


McClatchy  organization  42  years, 
served  the  Fresno  Bee  as  M.E. 
since  its  founding  in  1922.  He 
is  president  of  the  McClatchy 
25-Year  Club. 

M.  B.  (Maurie)  Cossman  has 
resigned  as  sports  editor  of  the 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal  to  enter 
his  own  business.  He  has  been 
with  the  Journal  since  1929.  He 
became  sports  editor  in  1937. 

J.  Lawrence  Murray,  Sche¬ 
nectady,  N.  Y.,  newspaperman, 
has  been  named  to  a  $9,325  post 
in  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Audit  and  Control.  He 
will  become  director  of  publica¬ 
tions  May  1.  He  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Sche¬ 
nectady  Gazette  since  1946. 

Harold  (Hi)  Hunt,  for  many 
years  drama  editor  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal,  has  been 
hospitalized  after  a  slight  stroke. 
He  has  been  with  The  Journal 
since  June,  1911. 

Lillian  Bergstrom,  who 
served  in  the  Coast  Guard  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  and  then  returned 
to  school  at  Oregon  State  Col¬ 
lege,  is  now  secretary  to  Don¬ 
ald  J.  Sterling,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal.  She  succeeds  Jeanne 
Yount  Pasero,  who  was  also 
radio  editor  of  the  paper.  New 
radio  editor  is  Mary  Ann  Camp¬ 
bell,  wartime  reporter  for  the 
Journal  and  later  on  Collier’s 
staff  in  New  York. 

Earl  O.  Hockstedler  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Rapid 
City  (S.  D.)  Journal  as  ^orts 
editor.  He  recently  resigned 
from  a  like  position  on  the  Nee- 
nah  (Wis. )  News-Times.  He  is 
a  1948  graduate  from  the  school 
of  journalism.  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Stiles  A.  Martin,  state  news 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga. )  Con¬ 
stitution,  won  $150  for  a  histori¬ 
cal  article  relating  to  the  At¬ 
lanta  area. 

Elaine  St.  Maur  and  Eleanor 
L.  Johnson  have  joined  the 
“Women’s  Page”  staff  of  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal- 
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Bulletin.  The  former  was  fash¬ 
ion  editor  and  later  art  critic  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  and 
served  overseas  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross  during  the  la^ 
war.  Miss  Johnson  is  a  former 
assistant  Sunday  editor  of  the 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times  and  at  one  time  was  a 
reporter  on  the  Taunton  (Mass.) 
Daily  Gazette. 

Carmine  J.  Maisano,  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin 
reporter  and  feature  writer 
from  1927  to  1937  and  again 
from  1938  to  1942,  has  ^n 
selected  by  Gov.  John  O.  Pas- 
tore  to  serve  as  administrative 
assistant  to  the  Rhode  Island 
governor. 

Ralph  H.  Major,  Jr.,  former 
general  assignment  reporter 
with  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star,  now  associate  ^itor  of 
Coronet  Magazine,  recently  was 
named  public  information  oflBcer 
of  the  7th  Regiment  (107th  In¬ 
fantry),  New  York  National 
Guard.  He  is  a  Captain  in  the 
National  Guard. 

Carl  Cahill,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Raleigh  Register, 
Beckley,  W.  Va.,  has  join^  the 
news  staff  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger-Dispatch. 

Harold  Sugg,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot,  has  moved  up  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  taking  the  place  of 
Lonnie  Dill,  Jr.,  who  is  in  Europe 
for  a  year  as  Reid  Fellowship 
winner. 

Harry  Shaw  has  rejoined  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Virginian-Pilot  after  several 
months  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

William  Forrest  Sherrod  of 
the  Fort  Worth  CTex.)  Press 
sports  staff,  has  received  an  Air 
Medal  with  citation  for  meri¬ 
torious  achievement  as  radioman 
gunner  of  a  torpedo  plane  at¬ 
tached  to  the  U.S.S.  Saratoga 
during  operations  against  tte 
Japanese  in  the  Solomon  Islands. 
He  spent  23  months  in  the  ft- 
cific.  Prior  to  naval  service  he 
was  with  the  Temple  (Tex.) 
Telegram. 
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SYNDICATES 


Banshees  Stage  Bigger, 
To  Welcome  Publishers 


By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 

OPTIMUM  performance  dimen¬ 
sions  of  a  Rockette  from  the 
Radio  City  Music  Hall  chorus 
being  about  two  feet  (width- 
wise),  the  stage  in  the  Grand 
Ballroom  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
in  New  York  City  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  by  an  apron  72  feet  wide 
and  36  feet  deep.  On  this  the 
36  Rockettes  will  present  the 
gorgeous  costume  number,  "San 
Domingo,”  as  grand  finale  to  a 
Banshees  luncheon,  April  26, 
ANPA  convention  week. 

This  is  the  second  time  in  the 
history  of  the  chorus  that  the 
Rockettes  have  performed  away 
from  the  Music  Hall,  the  other 
occasion  being  the  Air  Force 
show  for  which  the  San  Do¬ 
mingo  number  had  been  created. 

Entertainment  also  will  in¬ 
clude  Lisa  Kirk,  from  “Kiss  Me, 
Kate,”  the  “Yahoo  Charleston” 
by  Yvonne  Adair  and  a  chorus 
of  10  from  “Lend  An  Ear,”  a 
surprise-m.vstery  act  by  Irving 
Fisher,  and  “In  Person”  Jimmy 
Durante  with  Eddie  Jackson 
and  Jack  Roth. 

Arthur  “Bugs”  Baer  will  be 
master  of  ceremonies,  and  Meyer 
Davis  will  furnish  the  music. 

The  greatest  number  of  accep¬ 
tances  by  editors  and  publishers 
in  14  years  of  Bansheeing  has 
been  received  by  the  chairmen. 
Bradley  Kelly,  assistant  general 
manager  of  King  Features,  and 
Barry  Faris,  editor  in  chief  of 
International  News  Service. 

Among  the  guests  will  be  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover,  Gene  Tunney, 
James  A.  Farley,  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Tom  Clark,  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  Louis  Johnson,  Secretary 
of  Navy  John  J.  Sullivan,  Adm. 
Thomas  C.  Kinkaid,  Lt.  Gen. 
Walter  Bedell  Smith,  Rear  Adm. 
Walter  S.  Delaney,  Adm.  E.  C. 
Ewin,  Stephen  Early,  deputy  sec¬ 
retary  of  defense.  Mayor  Wil¬ 
liam  O’Dwyer,  J.  D.  Gortatowski, 
general  manager  of  Hearst  News¬ 
papers;  W.  R.  Hearst,  Jr.,  W.  T. 
Chandler,  chief  of  Scripps-How- 
ard  papers;  Edward  Anthony, 
publisher  of  Collier’s  and  Wo¬ 
man’s  Home  Companion;  and 
Willie  Pogany,  sculptor  of  the 
“Silver  Lady,”  annual  Banshees 
award. 

Parties  Galore 

OFF-DUTY  hours  of  delegates  to 

the  ANPA  convention  in  New 
York  City  next  week  are  well 
provided  for  by  the  syndicates. 

For  example,  most  of  the  syn¬ 
dicates  with  New  York  head¬ 
quarters  have  engaged  hotel 
suites  where  syndicate  execu¬ 
tives  and  artists  can  meet  their 
clients.  Some  cocktail  parties 
are  more  or  less  formal,  with  re¬ 
ceptions  planned  in  connection 
with  them,  and  others  are  sim¬ 
ply  open  house. 

Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate  has  invited 
friends  to  a  cocktail  party  in  the 
Ritz-Carlton,  April  27. 


United  Feature  Syndicate 
plans  a  reception  for  April  26 
at  the  Starlight  Roof,  Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

Besides  the  Banshees,  King 
Features  will  be  host  to  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  in  the  Jade 
room  of  the  Waldorf,  on  the  af¬ 
ternoons  of  April  26-27. 

Several  other  syndicates  will 
be  maintaining  suites. 

Mowrer  Column  Moves 
EDGAR  ANSEL  MOWRER,  dis¬ 
tinguished  foreign  affairs  col¬ 
umnist.  is  transferring  from 
Press  Alliance  to  General  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  effective  April 
25. 

The  change  in  syndication  is 
exuected  to  give  the  column  a 
different  type  of  sales  represen¬ 
tation. 

A  magazine  contributor  since 
1913,  correspondent  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  during  War 
I.  and  author  of  several  books  on 
world  affairs,  Mowrer  has  a  con¬ 
siderable  reputation  as  reporter 
and  observer  of  European  and 
Washington  affairs. 

He  worked  in  Washington  in 

1940,  went  to  the  Far  East  in 

1941,  and  was  with  the  Office  of 
War  Information  in  1943. 

For  nine  years  he  reported 
Germany,  analyzing  the  trends 
that  brought  Hitler  to  power, 
and  received  the  1932  Pulitzer 
prize  for  best  foreign  correspon¬ 
dence. 

Mr.  Mowrer’s  book,  “Germany 
Puts  the  Clock  Back,”  cdused 
Nazis  to  pressure  for  Mr.  Mow¬ 
rer’s  resignation  from  the  For¬ 
eign  Press  Association  but  he 
stuck  by  his  principles.  Sticking 
by  principles  is  a  Mowrer  tradi¬ 
tion  and  when  in  1948  he  de¬ 
cided  that  the  UN  draft  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Human  Rights  was  con¬ 
trary  to  American  tradition  he 
took  a  chance  and  said  so. 

Far  from  making  Mowrer  un¬ 
popular,  the  column  was  picked 
up  by  many  non-clients. 

General  Ploys  Blackwood 
SLAM  bidding  is  the  most  thrill¬ 
ing  part  of  bridge,  and  there 
are  some  who  play  primarily  for 
that  thrill. 

Blackwood,  to 
most  bridge 
players,  means 
slam  bidding. 
Since  the  Black¬ 
wood  c  o  n  V  e  n- 
tion  was  devised 
15  years  ago  it 
has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  the  world 
over  by  bridge 
players. 

But  B  1  a  c  k  - 
wood  is  more 
than 


Blackwood 


will  have  its  debut  with  General 
Features  Syndicate,  beginning 
May  16,  and  is  scheduled  to  run 
six  times  a  week. 

Mr.  Blackwood  is  an  expert 
but  the  columns  are  written  to 
appeal  to  middle-bridge  players. 
The  column  is  having  its  test 
run  in  the  Indianapolis  Times. 
Mr.  Blackwood’s  hometown, 
where  he  also  is  an  outstanding 
business  success. 

Mr.  Blackwood  started  play¬ 
ing  with  his  parents  and  grand¬ 
mother  when  he  was  11,  and  has 
played  consistently  since. 

He  is  a  well-known  lecturer 
on  Blackwood,  turning  the  profits 
from  his  lectures  over  to  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Symphony  Orchestra, 
music  also  being  one  of  his  hob¬ 
bies. 

But,  mathematics  is  his  prin¬ 
cipal  hobby.  He  cites  an  article 
he  wrote  for  EIsquire,  a  few 
years  ago,  on  the  laws  of  prob¬ 
abilities  in  roulette.  The  article 
revealed  that  none  of  the  “sys¬ 
tems”  will  win,  and  why  not. 

Polooka  Mountain 
’THREE  miles  from  Wilkes-Barre, 

Pa.,  a  mountain  was  named 
Joe  Palooka  April  16  in  honor 
of  Ham  Fisher’s  famous  comic 
strip  character.  Mr.  Fisher,  a 
native  of  Wilkes-Barre,  was 
present  at  unveiling  ceremonies 
for  a  bronze  plaque,  which  car¬ 
ried  the  inscription  “Champion 
of  Democracy.” 

Notes 

“BEST  YEARS  OF  OUR  LIVES” 

is  the  film  voted  by  readers  of 
Milt  Caniffs  “Steve  Canyon” 
strip  as  best  suited  to  teil  the 
American  story  to  a  foreign  giri. 
Mr.  Caniff  appealed  to  his  read¬ 
ers  in  a  recent  strip  and  letters 
voting  for  the  best-suited  movie 
poured  in.  Top  film  was  named 
in  the  strip  for  April  18. 

“I  have  a  friend  who  is  also  a 
columnist,”  wrote  Louis  Brum¬ 
field  recently  in  his  Bell  Syndi¬ 
cated  “Voice  From  the  Country.” 
He  was  complimenting  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  Calvin  Byers,  who  does  a 
“Farmer’s  Diary”  in  the  Mans¬ 


field  (O.)  News-Journal. 

Dr.  Frederick  C.  Redlidi  of 
Yale  University,  reporting  hii 
findings  about  cartoons  about 
psychiatrists,  said  the  debunk¬ 
ing  is  healthy. 

“Through  cartoons  psychiatry 
is  becoming  a  part  of  everyday 
life,”  said  Dr.  Redlich.  “As  mod¬ 
ern  psychiatry  does  not  intend 
to  influence  through  authority, 
such  debunking  can  be  on^’ 
salutary.” 

Rose  Is  Pitchin'  Again 

BILLY  ROSE’  column,  “Pitchin' 

Horseshoes,”  will  be  syndi¬ 
cated  to  clients  again  April  25 
by  Bell  Features  Syndicate.  It 
will  be  a  three  times-a-week  re¬ 
lease. 

The  Broadway  producer  re¬ 
turned  last  week  from  a  world 
trip,  supposed  to  be  a  holiday 
for  himself  and  his  wife,  who 
accompanied  him.  He  signed 
about  15  papers  for  the  column 
while  on  the  tour,  he  says,  be¬ 
sides  arranging  for  a  Maurice 
Chevalier  return  to  the  U.  S. 
in  television  and  on  the  stage. 

Mr.  Rose  said  his  famous  “Dia¬ 
mond  Horseshoe,”  New  York 
City  nightclub  did  ail  right 
without  him.  and  this  discovery 
will  probably  lead  to  further 
travels. 

■ 

Charleston  Gazette 
Has  Advisory  Board 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — The 
Charleston  Gazette  now  has  an 
editorial  board  including  per 
sons  outside  the  newspaper  field. 

Editor  and  Publisher  W.  i 
Chilton,  Jr.,  said  the  members 
of  the  four-man  board  were 
chosen  “because  of  their  recog  i 
nized  knowledge  of  current  af¬ 
fairs.” 

The  members  are  C.  E.  Roth, 
professor  of  history  at  Morris 
Harvey  College;  R.  J.  Gorman, 
assistant  superintendent  of  Kan¬ 
awha  County  schoois;  T.  H.  Mc- 
Govran,  director  of  the  West 
Virginia  Department  of  Vet¬ 
erans’  Affairs,  and  Harry  L 
Flournoy,  chief  editorial  writer. 


Blackwood  is  Easley  R.  Black¬ 
wood,  the  expert  who  invented 
the  slam  bid  convention,  whose 
hobby  is  mathematics,  and  who 
writes  a  column  on  bridge  that 


AIMED 


UtMHtiN*  MATTft 
by  Soto 

rMfflPAKEl 
by  X  faniMM  ortiffs 

«ISS  AMD  CADS 
by  Cb*t  AAomt 

anosnr  . 

by  Woily 

NUTS  AND  JOLTS 
by  Dfli  Hetman 

.  CHINC  CHOW 
by  Stanley  link 

DEAR  DIARY 
by  Re«ky 


AT  READERS’  FUNNY  BONES 

These  one-  and  two-column 
panels  will  focus  maximum 
attention  on  any  page  in  your 
newspaper  .  .  .  with  only  a 
minimum  expenditure  of 
precious  white  space.  Proofs 
and  prices  on  request. 
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H.  i*  Richards,  of  the  Service  William  J.  Galligan,  Sales  William  J.  Lowry,  Chief,  Anna  Bochnor,  proprietress  of 

Department  of  Hartford  Engineer  for  Jack,  the  Tire  Registration  and  Research,  Sam’s  Workingmen’s  Store, 

Gas,  with  wife  and  daughters.  Expert,  Hartford  tire  dealer.  Veterans  Administration.  located  at  309  Asylum  Street. 


William  S.  Eaton,  284  North 
Oxford  Street,  underwriter 
with  an  insurance  company. 


Herbert  M.  Dawley,  284  South 
Quaker  Lane,  retired,  with 
wife  and  daughter,  Dolores. 


Charlei  E.  Atwood,  7  Nepaug 
St,  district  representative 
for  a  midwestem  company. 


Harry  A.  Eno,  75  State  Street, 
production  engineer  for  Pratt 
&  Whitney  Aircraft  Divisioa 


T.  W.  Iraiel,  owner  of  the 
Colonial  Hardware  Company, 
with  his  wife  and  son,  Garry. 


Paul  Dance,  51  Lindbergh 
Drive,  salesman  for  a  well- 
known  Hartford  auto  dealer. 


Elisaboth  E.  McCarthy,  11 

Nepaug  Street,  housewife, 
stockholder  for  many  years. 


Arthur  Lamouroux,  inspector 
for  a  local  sewing  machine 
company,  with  his  wife. 


12  NEIGHBORS  IN  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

...how  they  increased  their  incomes 
by  putting  their  surplus  funds  to  work 

In  these  twelve  pictures  you  see  a  small  cross-section  of 
the  millions  of  investors  who  own  American  industry. 

All  of  these  people  live  in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  All 
own  stock  in  one  Detroit  automobile  company.  And  all 
have  found  that  investment  of  their  surplus  funds  offers  them 
reed  and  solid  satisfactions. 

First  among  these  satisfactions  is  the  additional  income 
they  receive.  (This  stock  retiuned  better  than  7%,  baaed 
on  the  1948  year-end  price.)  Their  surplus  dollars  are 
at  work  for  them  and  their  families. 

As  informed  investors,  these  people  know  that  there  is 
some  risk  in  the  ownership  of  any  property— and  securi¬ 
ties  are  no  exception.  That’s  why  many  of  them  have  a 
4-part  program  for  the  future  ...  a  program  that  pro¬ 
vides  not  only  for  regular  investment  in  income-producing 
stocks  but  for  home  ownership,  savings  in  cash  and  U.  S. 
Savings  Bonds,  and  adequate  insurance. 

To  serve  investors  like  these.  Member  Firms  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  maintain  more  than  1500  offices 
across  the  country.  At  these  headquarters  for  investors  you 
will  find  the  facts  and  services  you  need. 


Invest  wisely  .  .  .  through  a  Member  Firm  of  the 

New  York  Stock  Exch.wge 
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Hatch  of  Yakima 
Hatches  Golden  Egg 


By  James  L.  CoUings 

WILLARD  HATCH,  photo  chief 

of  the  Morning  Herald  and  the 
Daily  Republic,  respective  a.m. 
and  p.m.  papers 
in  Yakima, 

Wash.,  has  —  if 
you’ll  pardon 
the  expression — 

Hatch-hiked  his 
departmental 
budget  from 
$5,000  to  $43,000 
in  two  golden 
years. 

Dept.  Builder 

Mr.  Hatch,  for- 
m  e  r  freelancer 
working  out  of 
Mexico  for 
Acme-INP-AP, 
began  his  supercharged  program 
in  1946  when  Bob  Lucas,  editor 
of  the  dailies,  asked  him  to  build 
the  department  strong  enough  so 
it  wouldn’t  run  out  of  breath 
trying  to  pace  the  growth  of  the 
city  and  its  newspapers. 

The  difference  between  $5,000 
and  $43,000  says  he  has  done  just 
that.  Speaks  well  too,  of 
course,  of  the  financial  shoring 
provided  by  the  Republic  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  which  owns  the  pa¬ 
pers. 

When  the  chief  came  in,  eager 
to  big  frog  himself  in  a  smaller 
town,  he  met  these  conditions: 
reporters  were  shooting  pictures 
and  facilities  were  off-tune  and 
underfed. 

Now  the  department  has  ade¬ 
quate  ^uipment,  systematic 
operation  and  two  p  h  o  t  o  g  - 
raphers  besides  Mr.  Hatch.  This 
improvement  has  swelled  the 
production  balloon.  The  cur¬ 
rent  output  of  pictures,  on  a 
w’eekly  basis,  is  150-200.  It  used 
to  be  several  a  week. 

Gibb  Clark,  overseer  of  pho¬ 
tography  on  the  West  Coast  for 
our  side,  says: 

“Excellent  as  it  now  is,  the 
Yakima  dailies’  photo  depart¬ 
ment  will  be  greatly  expanded 
when  the  company  completes  its 
propo^  new  plant.  Then  the 
facilities  for  color  photography 
will  be  included  in  the  new 
and  larger  department  location, 
which  will  also  have  a  photo 
library  and  a  completely 
equipped  studio.’’ 

The  Yakiman’s  beliefs  have 
been  mainly  responsible  for 
making  the  photo  division  pay 
off  as  well  as  a  three-horse  par- 
lay.  His  beliefs: 

Pictures  should  be  attention- 
stoppers,  even  throat-catchers 
^  you  should  build  up  sports  with 
‘  generous  use  of  sports  shorts; 

cover  everything  from  faces  to 
i  flowers;  emphasize  the  value  of 
v  the  picture  story,  shoot,  shoot, 
fc  shoot — carefully,  with  fore¬ 
thought,  with  ingenuity. 

He  also  believes  in  order.  A 
daily  assignment  board  is  kept 
and  watched  to  see  who  is  on 
what  alignment  when.  Each 
picture  is  flled  and  negatives  are 


Hatch 


put  away  in  envelopes  that 
Hatch  himself  design^.  And 
there  is  a  weekly  report  detail¬ 
ing  production  of  the  men. 

How  does  Mr.  Hatch  feel 
about  all  this  and  his  accom¬ 
plishments.  too? 

Mr.  Clark  explains; 

“Yakima,”  he  says,  “is  the 
fourth  largest  city  in  the  state 
of  Washington.  It  is  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  cities  in  the 
West,  and  Willard  Hatch  Is 
happy  to  be  a  big  part  of  it.” 

Third  Try  Is  First 

CHARLES  SHAVER,  who  won 

first  prize  of  $500  in  the  re¬ 
cent  Hearst  contest,  says  that  his 
third  holder  was  the  lucky  one. 
It  contained  “Rat  Trap.”  (E  &  P 
of  April  9.  page  26.) 

“I  was  cruising  in  my  auto 
away  across  town  about  3  a.m.,” 
he  reports,  “when  the  police  ra¬ 
dio  blared  out  with:  ‘A  211  now 
in  progress  at  3332  Grand  Ave.’ 

“I  stepped  on  my  car  accelera¬ 
tor,  thinking  at  the  time  that 
it’s  a  pretty  fashionable  neigh¬ 
borhood.  And  211  means  armed 
robbery  in  our  town. 

“The  front  wheels  of  my  car 
and  the  police  car  hit  the  curb 
in  front  of  the  Manhattan  Club 
at  the  same  time. 

“Officers  Ray  Pierce  and  Cal 
Clayton  leaped  from  the  police 
car  as  I  jumped  from  mine. 
Pierce  leveled  his  shotgun  at 
the  club  entrance  and  I  aimed 
my  camera.  A  man  rushed  out 
and  Pierce  fired.  My  camera 
clicked.  Plate  No.  1.  ' 

“The  wounded  man  eventually 
turned  out  to  be  Albert  Faccini, 
bartender,  running  from  the 
club.  He  stumbled  over  me  and 
rolled  me  over.  As  I  regained 
my  feet  and  crouched  against 
the  building,  I  changed  plates. 

‘"This  time  I  clicked  my  shut¬ 
ter  again  for  a  picture  of  Faccini 
lying  in  the  street.  Plate  No.  2. 

“Just  then  the  police  began 
dragging  the  real  bandit  from 
the  tavern.  ’They  barely  got  him 
out  on  the  sidewalk  when  he 
collapsed.  He  was  shot  inside 
the  club. 

“With  two  men  on  the  side¬ 
walk  and  police  in  action,  I 
clicked  off  my  third  plate. 

“That’s  ‘Rat  Trap.’ 

“It  all  happened  pretty  fast, 
and  I  wasn’t  thinking  of  prizes. 

Mr.  Shaver,  a  Navy  veteran 
and  native  Empire  stater,  lives 
on  the  very  avenue  where  the 
.shooting  occurred.  Only  some 
distance  away.  For  that,  he’s 
thankful. 

Get  'Em  While  They're  Hot 

THE  FANS  must  have  wondered 

how  it  was  done. 

When  they  came  out  of  the 
ball  park  after  the  opening-day 
baseball  game  between  Seattle 
and  Sacramento,  newsboys  were 
hawking  copies  of  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Poet-Intelligencer. 

’The  papers  contained  pir+ures 


of  the  game  they  had  just  seen. 
And  when  they  reached  the 
downtown  district,  two  miles 
away,  they  read  a  full  account 
of  the  afternoon’s  play.  (First 
edition  appears  at  4  p.m.) 

Most  of  the  credit  for  this  hur¬ 
ried-up,  get -’em -while -they ’re¬ 
hot  treatment  goes  to  staffers 
John  M.  ( Hack )  Miller,  Stuart 
B.  Hertz  and  Chief  Ken  Harris, 
according  to  Edward  T.  Stone, 
managing  editor,  and  Berne  S. 
Jacobsen,  city  editor.  With  credit 
to  the  engravers  too,  natch. 

The  staffers  rushed  pre-game 
and  play  shots  to  the  P.-I.  plant 
four  miles  from  the  park.  An 
office  boy  stationed  on  the  curb 
in  front  of  the  plant  took  the 
holders  from  messengers,  then 
sped  them  to  darkrooms  where 
photographers  Clarence  Rote 
and  Harvey  processed  the  film. 

Both  the  processing  and  sub¬ 
sequent  engraving  operations 
were  clipped  at  the  corners.  All 
concerned  in  the  hustling  ap¬ 
parently  played  ball  as  well  as 
Seattle,  which  won,  3-2. 

The  Berlin  Story 

SOON,  The  Berlin  Story,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  New  York 
Times  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  Department,  will  be  seen 
in  most  principal  cities  of  this 
country  and  in  some  parts  of 
Europe.  It’s  now  on  display  at 
the  Times. 

This  Is  an  excellent  documen¬ 
tation  photo  story  of  life  in  Ber¬ 
lin — the  blockade  there,  politics, 
the  little  people.  It  is  a  series 
of  132  pictures  made  by  Henry 
(Hank)  Ries  of  the  Times. 

Hank,  31  and  with  the  paper 
several  years,  told  this  page  that 
he  made  1,500  pictures  in  all. 
He  then  edited  and  captioned 
the  pictures,  finally  selecting  132 
that  he  thought  best  depict  the 
pulse  of  the  city. 

“I  spent  eight  months  making 
these  pictures.”  he  said.  (He  be¬ 
gan  work  with  the  inception  of 
the  airlift.)  “The  toughest  job 
was  the  captioning  and  editing 
of  them.” 

Did  He  Have  Any  Trouble! 

When  asked  if  he  had  had  any 
trouble,  he  replied: 

“Yes,  I  had  several  minor  run- 
ins.  Once  I  had  to  jump  out  a 
window  to  save  both  myself  and 
my  camera.  It  happened  when 
the  Commies  invaded  City  Hall. 
I  got  a  shot  of  them  crashing  the 
gate,  then  jumped  10  feet  or  so 
to  get  out  of  their  way.  During 
this  particular  melee,  one  pho¬ 
tographer  was  beaten  and  an¬ 
other  had  his  camera  smashed. 

“And  once  I  was  threatened 
with  arrest  in  the  Russian  sec¬ 
tor.  A  Russian  choir  had  come 
over  to  entertain  the  Germans. 
You  know,  as  a  goodwill  ges¬ 
ture.  Weil,  I  made  pictures. 
Then  a  Russian  officer  came  up 
and  told  me  I  would  have  to 
leave.  He  said  he  would  give 
me  three  minutes  to  get  out. 

“I  argued  with  him,  but  soon 
gave  up,  as  I  realized  it  was 
futile,  and  anyway  I  had  made 
my  pictures.  So  I  decided  to 
clear  while  I  still  had  them.” 

Hank  returns  to  Paris  shortly 
to  cover  Europe.  With  him  will 
go  the  new  Mrs.  Ries,  the  former 
Ann  Stringer,  who  was  a  U.P. 
war  correspondent.  ’They  were 
married  in  February. 


Lensmen  Beat 
Efforts  to  Block 
'Kathy'  Pictures 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  —  Photo¬ 
graphic  coverage  of  the  SS-hour 
epic  battle  to  rescue  little  Kathy 
Fiscus  from  an  abandoned  well¬ 
casing  near  San  Marino  brought 
new  laurels  for  cameramen— in 
spite  of  the  worst  and  most 
prolonged  “roust”  the  lensmen 
have  ever  experienced. 

The  climax  of  stubborn  cmpo- 
sition  to  newspapermen's  efforts 
to  adequately  cover  the  battle 
to  save  the  child  came  on  Sun¬ 
day  night  when  sandhogs 
reached  the  girl's  body  96  feet 
underground  and  prepared  to 
bring  it  to  the  surface  as  thou¬ 
sands  watched. 

A  crew  of  men  equipped  with 
spotlights  of  1,000-kilowatt  rat¬ 
ing  were  stationed  close  around 
the  rescue  tube  aperture  and 
kept  sweeping  the  beams 
squarely  into  the  lenses  of  the 
photographers’  cameras.  Some 
turned  their  lights  on  and  off 
at  irregular  intervals,  others 
swung  them  in  circles,  and  still 
others  shone  the  powerful 
beams  at  photographers  who 
appeared  to  be  about  to  press 
their  triggers. 

In  spite  of  this  unprecedented 
handicap  —  imposed  by  San 
Marino  police  orders  and  by 
the  local  city  engineer  in  charge 
of  the  rescue  operations  —  the 
photographers  made  many  dra¬ 
matic,  climactic  pictures. 

The  reason:  coated  lenses, 
with  which  almost  every  pho¬ 
tographer  was  equipped.  These 
lenses  block  flare  and  side  light 
and  make  possible  images  on 
film  which  could  not  be 
achieved  by  the  former  type  of 
uncoated  lens.  They  also  speed 
up  a  lens  an  average  of  one- 
half  a  stop. 

When  the  harried  photogra¬ 
phers — rousted  from  one  spot 
to  another  by  police  apparently 
determined  that  no  pictures 
would  be  made — complained, 
the  spotlight-wielders  said  they 
were  “acting  under  orders”  and 
that  if  the  photographers  didn't 
like  it  they  could  “come  down 
and  do  something  about  it.” 

Los  Angeles  editors  were  dis 
cussing  possible  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  a  repetition  of  this 
abridgement  of  press  freedom. 

■ 

Miniature  Mill  Built 
At  Newsprint  School 

Quebec — First  miniature  news¬ 
print  mill  in  North  America,  for 
educational  purposes,  is  now 
under  construction  in  Three 
Rivers,  where  it  will  be  housed 
in  the  newsprint  school  there. 

The  mill  will  enable  students 
to  obtain  practical  knowledge 
of  the  operation  of  a  mill  of  this 
nature. 

A  mill  along  similar  lines  is 
reported  existing  in  France,  but 
none  are  believed  to  be  in 
North  America. 

■ 

Only  One  at  3c 

Quebec — L’Evenement-Joumal 
is  the  only  Quebec  City  news¬ 
paper  still  selling  at  three  cents 
a  copy  six  days  a  week. 
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Published  by  Graflex,  Inc.,  Rochester  8,  New  York 


Adequate  Sheet  Film  Holder  Supply 
Found  Essential  to  Full  Photo  Coverage! 

National  Spot-Check  By 
Bob  Garland 
Indicates  18  Needed 


aii<l  li^ht  light.  They  are  a\ailahle  in 
*  3)4,  3^4  X  4^4,  aiul  4  X  .)  iii/.er..  Kxira 
length  allows  convenient  linger  grip  hiiilt 
on  the  Graphic  holder  itself,  eliiiiiiialing 
need  for  grasping  holder  hy  slide  haii«iles. 


In 

check-up,  KohGarland, 
Graflex  Photo-Jouriial- 
ism  Department  M  ana - 
^  ger,  found  sheet  film 

holder  requirements  of 
^  the  well-e<pnp|>ed  news 
-w.l*  photographer  settled 
on  the  numtter  18. 

Koh's  lindings  showed  that  12  holders 
are  iiee<ied  for  panchromatic  film  for  the 
great  majority  of  news  photographs.  In 
addition,  however,  many  photo>re|M>rter8 
have  found  it  profitable  to  have  al  least 
3  Graphic  holders  carrying  color  film,  and 
at  least  3  for  orthtx'hromatic  film  essential 
to  g<M>d  portraits  and  copy  work. 

The  Graflex-made  sheet  film  holders 
(illiisirated),  specifically  made  for  Graflex 
or  Graphic  spring-act iialeil  backs  are  de¬ 
pendable,  easy  to  handle,  fastest-loading 


hmous  Photographer 
Tests  Versatile 
New  Graflite  Flash! 


ith  18  of  ther.e  holders  in  news  photog¬ 
raphers'  carrying  cases,  they  are  prepared 
for  any  inctiire  event. 


Captain  F^<iward  Sleichen,  L.S.N.R., 
exaininiiig  the  new  Graflite  flash  units 
nioinilefi  on  both  sides  of  a  Pacemaker 
S|>eed  Graphic  is  pleased  with  the  unit's 
versatility  and  ease  of  o(>eration.  John 
Adams.  Manager  of  New  York  Sales  & 
ServH-e  ( fflices,  wears  the  smile  of  approval 
in  the  photo. 

Graflite  hy  (sraflex.  the  latest  in  flash 
equipment,  has  live  clearlv  -lalieled  outlets. 
Streamlined  into  the  switch  housing  is  the 
multi-piir|MN>e  circuit  «-oiitroller  or  nerve- 
center,  through  which  any  one  of  three 
circuits  mav  lie  selected. 


Specially  Designed  Cases 
Aid  Photo-Reporters 


The  inqiortance  of  being  able  to  put  hands 
on  camera  and  equipment  at  a  inoinent's 
notice,  without  wasting  precious  time,  was 
given  full 'consideration  in  the  designing 
of  Graflex  Carrying  Cases. 

The  strong  V'ulcanoid  cases  (illustrated) 
are  available  for  Pacemaker  "45",  "34" 
and  "23"  Graphics,  plus  Miniature  S|ieed 
Graphics  and  .Anniversary  Speed  Graphics. 
These  rugged  cases  have  metal  corners  for 


lo  start  collecting  your  favorite 
action,  human-interest,  spot-news 
shots  for  entrance  into  the 


SIDE  LIGHTING  UNITS 


GRAFLEX 

PHOTO 

CONTEST 


Because  it  is  iKissible  to  use  any  reasonable 
number  of  batteries  in  a 
Graflite  battery  rase,  more 
|Kiwer  is  available  than  ever 
before — more  side 
lighting  units  with 
longer  i-ords  can  be 
successfully  used. 


It's  a  good  idea  to  accumulate 
these  outstanding  pictures  right 
now  so  you  can  select  the  very 
best  at  a  later  date  to  send  to  the 
1949  Graflex  Photo  Contest. 
Remember,  press  photographers 
have  consistently  carried  off  most 
of  the  prize  money  in  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  Class! 


BATTERY  EXTENSIONS 


greater  durability  and  inside  iHvmpartments 
for  convenient  storage  and  accessibility. 

Deluxe  Leather  Customcases  are  now 
available  for  all  Pacemaker  and  .Anni¬ 
versary  Graphics.  Features:  adjustable 
camera  partition,  new  type  battery  case 
support,  rich  leather  with  maroon  velvet- 
lineil  interior. 


Lach  extension  tul»e  holds  an  additional 
dry  cell  and  any  reasonable  numl>er  of 
these  tiiltes  may  l)e  joined  together  and 
attache*!  to  the  bottom  of  the  battery  case 
to  provide  whatever  added  power  is 
re«pnre<|.  (iraflite  uses  Imtli  5*  and  7* 
refle,-tors  which  are  both  equipped  with 
hidh  ejectors. 


'Study  in  Agony' 
Wins  Top  Money 
In  AP  Contest 

John  Crivelli,  Paterson  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News  photographer,  ia 
the  1948  winner  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  national  contest  for 
news  photography. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  William  P.  Steven  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  president 
<of  the  Associated  Press  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors’  Association  which 
conducts  the  contest.  It  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  photos  produced  by  AP 
member  newspapers. 

Mr.  Crivelli’s  photo,  “Study  in 
Agony,”  shows  a  15-year-old 
boy,  his  face  contort^  with 
pain,  as  a  doctor  strives  to  dis¬ 
lodge  his  hand  from  a  metal 
fence,  a  picket  of  which  has 
pierced  the  lad’s  finger. 

The  winning  picture,  made 
Jan.  8,  1948,  received  28  points 
out  of  a  possible  30.  It  was 
chosen  for  first  place  by  two 
Judges  and  for  third  by  the 
other. 

M!r.  Crivelli  will  receive  a 
$100  cash  prize  and  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  silver  and  oak  plaque 
bearing  his  and  previous  win¬ 
ners’  names.  The  plaque  is  kept 
on  permanent  exhibit  in  AP 
general  headquarters  in  New 
York. 

Second  place  went  to  “Parade” 
by  Barney  Cowherd  of  the 
Louisville  ( Ky. )  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times.  This  photo  is  a 
study  of  children  viewing  a  pre- 
Christmas  parade.  It  received 
18  points. 

Judges  were  L.  D.  Hotchkiss 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Gene 
Thorne  of  the  Waterloo  ( la. ) 
Daily  Courier,  and  A.  Y.  Aron¬ 
son  of  the  Louisville  Times. 

Other  point-winners  were: 

“Twisted  Ankle,”  by  Ernest 
Slsto,  New  York  Times,  12. 

“Christmas  Tears”  by  H.  G. 
Wohlwend,  Clinton  ( la. )  Her¬ 
ald,  10. 

“Contour  Plowing”  by  Don 
Ultang,  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune,  9. 

“The  Bells  Are  Ringing”  by 
Charles  Hoff,  New  York  Daily 
News,  9. 

“Tragedy’s  Aftermath”  by 
Howard  Hommersley,  Jr.,  Roa¬ 
noke  (Va.)  Times,  9. 

“Retrieving  Body”  by  Brandt 
Gray,  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  and 
“Wall  Street  Strike,”  by  Pat 
Mulligan,  New  York  Sun,  eight 
each. 

“Just  Before  the  Crash”  by 
J.  J.  Nicklas,  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Coll  and  Chronicle,  and  “Com¬ 
ing  Out”  by  Paul  A.  Hunter, 
Pittsburg  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph, 
seven  each. 

“To  a  Sliding  Stop”  by  Nor¬ 
man  C.  Hill,  Ottumwa  (la.) 
Courier,  and  “Leap  for  Life”  by 
Pat  Candido,  New  York  Daily 
News,  five  each. 


Apple  Fund  Voted 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  has  passed  a  bill  to  cre¬ 
ate  an  $80,()00-a-year  State  apple 
promotion  and  publicity  pro¬ 
gram  on  behalf  of  apple  grow¬ 
ers  of  the  Commonwealth. 


'Study  in  Agony* 


Compton  Paper 
Wins  Fight  For 
Local  Courts 

Compton,  Calif.  —  The  Comp¬ 
ton  Her  aid- American  has  won 
its  court  fight  to  compel  the 
City  Treasurer  to  pay  for  pub¬ 
lication  of  an  ordinance  calling 
for  a  special  election  for  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  municipal  court. 

The  dispute  arose  when  the 
City  Treasurer  argued  that  the 
City  Council  had  no  authority 
to  call  a  special  election  because 
the  1940  census  gave  Compton 
less  than  the  40,000  population 
required  for  establishment  of  a 
municipal  court. 

The  Herald-American  and  the 
City  Council  maintained  that  a 
special  census  taken  last  year 
gave  Compton  42,789  residents, 
but  the  city  official  contested  le¬ 
gality  of  the  later  census  and 
refused  to  honor  the  paper’s 
statement. 

The  case  was  carried  to  the 
California  Supreme  Court, 
which  held  that  the  1948  census 
was  legal  and  that  in  arranging 
for  the  special  election  “it  is  not 
essential  that  there  be  express 
statutoiT  authority  when  the 
power  is  necessarily  implied  and 
included  in  the  authority  which 
is  expressly  granted.” 

Warren  Butler,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  newspaper  who  was 
on  a  citizens’  committee  for  a 
municipal  court  and  a  superior 
court,  said  the  $48  advertising 
bill  involved  was  of  no  conse¬ 
quence,  but  that  the  principle 
v/as  important.  As  a  result  of 
the  Supreme  Court’s  approval  of 
the  election,  Compton  will  have 
both  municipal  and  superior 
court  facilities — eliminating  the 
necessity  for  trips  to  Los  An¬ 
geles  or  Long  Beach  by  liti¬ 
gants. 

The  Herald-American  has 
added  a  fifth  paper  to  its  string 
in  the  southern  part  of  Los 
Angeles  with  establishment  of 
the  Central  Avenue  edition, 
with  C.  M.  Arnold  as  editor. 


The  Ace  who  I>aunched  a  Thouxand 
Quip*  on  Spot  News-leads  has 
accelerated  his  daily  teletype. 

HEADLINE  HARPOONS 

to  synchronize  with  time-zone 
dewllines  around-the-clock. 

Trafalgar  9-3163 


Oak  Ridger 
Packs  Wallop 
In  Atom  Town 

Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. — ’The  Oak 
Ridger,  barely  three  months  old 
(on  April  20),  had  behind  it  a 
record  of  several  successful  cru¬ 
sades  in  the  Tennessee  atomic 
city,  and  was  watching  action  on 
several  other  campaigns. 

Moreover,  the  free-swinging, 
^  bare-knuckle-s  t  y  1  e  journalism 
which  has  been  the  paper’s 
trademark  since  its  inception, 
was  paying  off.  Not  yet  in  the 
black,  it  appeared  that  the  Oak 
Ridger  this  month  would  not  be 
in  the  red  either.  Its  circulation 
goal  of  9,500  was  hit  and  sur¬ 
passed  in  less  than  two  months. 

Publisher  Don  J.  McKay  is  in¬ 
clined  to  attribute  the  paper’s 
early  box-ofiBce  success  to  its 
fighting,  independent  editorial 
policy. 

“All  -  out”  —  and  successful  — 
crusades  have  been  directed 
against  a  dormitory  rent  raise 
imposed  indirectly  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  on  2,000  of 
the  city’s  36,000  residents; 
against  a  bill  in  the  state  legisla¬ 
ture  to  legalize  liquor  in  the 
atomic  city;  against  a  possible 
attempt  to  “steal”  a  justice  of 
the  peace  election;  against  a 
town  council  proposal  to  “par¬ 
tially  incorporate”  the  Oak 
Ridge  area. 

Another  campaign,  spurred  on 
by  frontpage  editorials  by 
Owner  Alfred  G.  Hill,  publisher 
of  the  Chester  (Pa.)  Times,  is 
credited  generally  with  bringing 
an  early  end  to  a  bus  strike.  An¬ 
other,  in  progress,  against  de¬ 
plorable  Negro  housing  condi¬ 
tions,  has  already  seen  a  marked 
change  in  conditions. 

The  reception  by  Oak  Ridger 
readers  has  been  “terrific,”  says 
Publisher  McKay.  “We  came  in 
here  with  the  idea  of  being  a 
‘follower’  of  good  leadership,  not 
a  leader,’  ”  he  explains;  “but  we 
ran  into  so  many  conditions  re¬ 
quiring  correction  that  I  guess 


Leadinr  double  Uvea  causes  many  a 
person  to  asain  become  sinsle,  says 
Lawyer  Maddox. 

Lonr  tonirues  often  shorten  friend¬ 
ships,  says  Miss  Joella  Peachtree. 

Lawyers  set  in  the  bis  money  by 
arsuins.  others  set  in  Dutch,  says 
Uncle  Seymore  Riley. 


A  SPOT  IS  WANTED! 

In  a  busy  Syndicate's  line-up  for  this 
daily  feature.  Many  papers  reaUzins 
the  popularity  of  hill-billy  sonss,  pic¬ 
tures  and  radio  prosrams  will  want  this 
feature  for  their  readers.  They  reaUze 
their  readers  have  either  lived  in, 
visited  or  read  of  small  towns. 

E.A.M.  GrBSI  8IA  N.  Oraham  Rd. 
Route  6  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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we're  right  up  there  in  the  fop 
ward  echelon.” 

Daily  phone  calls  from  readen 
inquiring  how  the  Oak  Ridger 
feels  about  such-and-such  an 
issue  confirm  this  conclusion. 
And  an  average  of  half-a-dozen 
letters-to-the-editor  a  day  de¬ 
scribe  in  superlative  terms  how 
the  people  feel  about  it. 

Far  understaffed  (five  in  the 
news  department )  for  the  size  of 
the  town  and  the  amount  of 
news  Oak  Ridge  makes,  the 
news  department  has  been  much 
too  busy  to  plan  and  coordinate 
its  crusades  in  editorial  confer¬ 
ences.  “They’ve  been  hit  and 
miss,”  says  Managing  Editor 
Dick  Smyser,  “with  whoever 
first  gets  the  tip  or  idea  carry¬ 
ing  the  ball.” 

“We  thought  we  were  stick¬ 
ing  our  necks  out,”  says  City 
Editor  Joe  Hill  of  the  Negro 
housing  crusade.  “Most  of  ui 
are  ‘damnyankees’  and  we 
thought  southerners  would  re¬ 
sent  our  ‘interference.’  But  half 
of  the  calls  we  got  the  day  after 
we  broke  the  story  were  from 
people  with  definite  southern  ac¬ 
cents.” 

The  letter  the  editors  are 
proudest  of  came  written  in  an 
almost  illiterate  scrawl.  It  was 
addressed,  simply:  ‘"The  People's 
Paper,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.” 

■ 

Centenary  Issue 

Savannah,  Ga. — In  celebration 
of  its  100th  anniversary,  on  Jan. 
15,  1950,  the  Savannah  Morning 
News  will  issue  a  historical  and 
trade  edition.  Thomas  R.  Jones, 
veteran  newspaperman,  has 
been  named  to  direct  it. 


A  Good  Editor 
Discerns 

The  deeper  tides  of  the 
times.  He  knows  that  the 
world's  crisis  has  turned  men's 
thoughts  to  religion. 


He  also  knows  that  the 
Ellis-Douglass  Sunday  School 
Lesson  (standard  among  edi¬ 
tors  for  more  than  a  genera¬ 
tion)  alone  treats  The  Life  of 
Today  in  the  Light  of  the 
Bible  and  the  Bible  in  the 
Light  of  Today. 


Non-sectarian  and  in  the 
best  sense  journalistic. 


Rates  reasonable. 

The  Ellis-Douglass 
Service 

Box  287 

Princeton,  N.  J. 
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Don’t  hope  for  feature  appeal... 
be  SURE  of  it! 


You  can  bank  on  po.sitive  reader-appeal  with  SUN-TIMES  Syn¬ 
dicate  features  ...  all  pre-tested  in  The  Chicago  SUN-TIMES, 
on  the  “proving  ground”  of  more  than  640,000  daily,  more  than 
765,000  Sunday  circulation.  SUN-TIMES  Syndicate  features  are 
designed  for  service — not  merely  for  sale.  Each  is  created  to  ful¬ 
fill  a  specific  circulation  need.  It  is  offered  to  you  only  after  it 
has  succe.ssfully  demonstrated  solid,  week-after-week  appeal  in 
actual  use.  Check  your  needs  against  this  list  of  proved  reader- 
ship-builder.s — then  wire  for  samples  and  details  today! 


DAILY  STRIPS 

The  Berrys  .  by  Carl  Grubert 
Bessie  .  .  by  Nick  Penn 
Bozo  ...  by  Foxo  Reardon 


Candy  .  .  by  Tom  Dorr 
Invisible  Scarlet  O'Neil  . 
Jack  and  Judy  in  Bibleland 


by  Russell  Stamm 
.  by  Robert  Acomb 


Steve  Canyon  ...  by  Milton  Caniff 
The  Toodles  .  .  by  The  Baers 

SUNDAY  COLOR  PAGES 

The  Berrys  .  .  by  Carl  Grubert 
Grin  and  Bear  It  ...  by  George  Lichty 
Invisible  Scarlet  O'Neil  ...  by  Russell  Stamm 
Jack  and  Judy  in  Bibleland  ...  by  Robert  Acomb 
Steve  Canyon  ...  by  Milton  Caniff 


The  Toodles  ...  by  The  Baers 


HUMOR  PANELS 

Animal  Antics  ...  by  Ed  Nofziger 
From  Nine  to  Five  ...  by  Jo  Fischer 
Funny  Angles  ...  by  Angelo 
Grin  and  Bear  It  ...  by  George  Lichty 
Hi  Nabor  ...  by  Olin  Miller 
Hit  or  Miss  ...  by  George  Sixta 
Scuffy  ...  by  Irving  Phillips 
Word-A-Day  ...  by  Mickey  Bach 


SPECIAL  PANELS 

Burck's  Editorial  Cartoons 
Designs  for  Living  ...  by  Effa  Brown 
Fashion  Horoscope  ...  by  Colette 
Portraits  ...  by  James  J.  Metcalfe 
Streamliners  ...  by  Stella  White 
Twistagrams  ...  by  J.  Langdon  Sullivan 


EDITORIAL  FEATURES 


Bridge  ...  by  Ely  Culbertson 

Citizens  of  Tomorrow  Speak  (Purdue  Opinion  Panel) 


Coast  to  Coast  with  Kup 


Foreign  Comment  ...  by  Irving.  Pflaum 
K.  M.  Landis  Editorial  Column 
Grist  and  Grits  ...  by  Olin* Miller 


Washington  Comment  ...  by  Carleton  Kent 
Your  Family  Doctor  ...  by  Maurice  Fishbein,  M.D. 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 


CHICAGO  a.  IlllNOIS 


HARRY  B.  BAKER  CCncral  manager 
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ALLAN  FORMAN  RETIRES  IN  1907;  E  &  P  BUYS  THE  lOURNAUST 


THE  EDITOR  and  PUBLISHER 


THh;  JOURNALIST  ‘ 


With  the  retirement  of  Allan  Forman,  E  &  P  acquires  the  title  and 
business  of  The  Journalist  and  becomes  firmly  established . . .  1907. 


continued  from  page  28 
ing  the  morning  and  evening 
editions  of  the  Washington 
Times,  which  he  had  bought  in 
1901  and  attempting  to  make  the 
New  York  Daily  News  a  morn¬ 
ing  paper.  Thousands  of  appli¬ 
cations  for  jobs  were  received 
when  the  Marconi  Wireless 
Telegraph  Company  proposed  to 
publish  a  daily  newspaper 
aboard  a  New  York-Liverpool 
ocean  liner,  with  news  furnished 
by  the  new  miracle  medium  of 
wireless. 

In  August.  1903.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  carried  the  story  that 
Joseph  Pulitzer  had  provided 
$2,000,000  to  establish  a  School 
of  Journalism  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Acute  competition  between 
press  wire  services  was  evident 
In  Editor  &  Publisher's  news 
and  advertising  columns  as  the 
Russo-Japanese  war  progressed 
in  1904. 

During  the  summer  of  1905, 
Editor  &  Publisher  described 
the  salary  paid  to  Arthur  Bris¬ 
bane  as  ^itor  of  the  New  York 
Journal  as  the  “highest  in  Amer¬ 
ica.”  It  was  then  $46,000  a  year, 
and  would  advance  to  $260,000 
before  Brisbane’s  death  in  1936. 

By  1907,  Editor  &  Publisher 
was  firmly  established.  And  at 
the  same  time.  Allan  Forman 
was  forced  by  failing  health  to 
retire  from  "The  Journalist.  He 
sold  his  paper  to  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  on  January  26,  1907, 
and  spent  his  remaining  years 
on  his  farm  at  Matituck.  L.  I. 
The  Journalist  became  a  sub¬ 
title  of  Editor  &  Publisher  im¬ 
mediately.  Although  the  bill  of 
sale  by  Forman  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  apparently  included  all 
property  used  in  connection 
with  his  magazine,  it  was  found 
after  his  death  that  the  bound 
files  of  The  Journalist  had  been 
bequeathed  to  the  new  Pulitzer 
School  of  Journalism  at  Colum¬ 
bia.  They  are  there  yet,  and 
much  of  the  material  in  this 
brief  history  was  gained  from 
them — still  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  after  65  years. 

The  next  few  years  were  com¬ 
paratively  uneventful  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  The  brief  panic  of  1907 
produced  few  newspaper 
troubles.  Publishers  ai^  their 
trade  journals  were  concerned 
with  the  “paper  trust,”  even 
though  they  were  getting  news¬ 
print  delivered  on  their  side¬ 
walks  for  $40  a  ton  or  even  less. 
Joseph  Pulitzer's  failing  eyesight 
compelled  his  absence  from 
Park  Row  for  nearly  two  dec¬ 
ades  before  his  death  in  1911, 
but  his  genius  still  guided  the 
New  York  World.  That  paper 
and  its  sister  publication,  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  were 
even  then  excited  about  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  new  airplane. 
The  World  gave  Glenn  H.  Cur¬ 
tiss  a  $10,000  prize  for  his  flight 
from  Albany  to  New  York  in 
a  bi-plane  in  1910.  It  offered 
$30,000  for  a  successful  flight  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  St.  Louis. 
Hearst.  through  with  personal 
participation  in  politics  and  con¬ 
centrating  on  his  Rowing  pub¬ 
lishing  interests,  offered  $50,000 
in  October,  1910,  for  a  coast-to- 
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coast  flight  in  an  elapsed  tii^e  of 
30  days,  with  no  restrictions  as 
to  stops,  route  or  season. 

The  bombing  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  plant  in  1910  caused 


A  NEW  AGE  for  newspapers 

was  dawning  when  James 
Wright  Brown  announced  his 
purchase  of  a  controlling  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
on  April  6,  1912.  Few  sur¬ 
vivors  remained  of  the  old  per¬ 
sonal  journalism.  Newspaper 
directors  who  had  for  the  past 
25  years  been  mainly  concerned 
with  labor  problems  that  ar¬ 
rived  with  the  revolutionary 
developments  in  newspaper 
machinery,  and  with  problems 
of  paper  supply,  were  turning 
their  eyes  toward  the  national 
advertising  prospect — ^then  new. 
dazzling  and  scarcely  touched 
by  the  daily  press.  Editors 
were  faced  with  the  task  of  re¬ 
porting  a  world  that  daily  grew 
in  complexity. 

The  new  ownership  was  less 
than  a  fortnight  in  action  when 
one  of  the  forces  of  the  world- 


widespread  bitterness  against 
union  labor,  but  in  most  cities 
the  relations  of  newspapers  with 
their  own  unionized  forces  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  amicable. 


to-be  cast  a  long  shadow  across 
the  news.  The  loss  of  the  S.S. 
Titanic  with  more  than  1,300 
aboard  after  a  collision  with  an 
iceberg,  put  Marconi’s  wireless 
dramatically  on  Page  One  as  a 
medium  of  communication.  The 
Titanic  sent  only  two  important 
messages,  both  of  tragic  import, 
but  the  air  appeared  to  be  full 
of  news,  generally  optimistic 
as  to  the  vessel’s  fate,  but,  un¬ 
happily,  with  no  better  founda¬ 
tion  than  the  imagination  of 
wireless  amateurs.  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  disclaimed  any  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  unfounded 
rumors,  but  Editor  &  Publisher 
related  the  woes  of  editors  of 
press  services  and  of  news¬ 
papers  in  sifting  the  true  from 
the  false. 

Two  weeks  later,  the  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  Asscx^iated  Press 
and  the  American  Newspaper 
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Publishers’  Association  afforded 
another  look  into  the  com¬ 
munications  future.  ITie  pub- 
Ushers  were  addressed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  William  Howard  Taft  and 
by  Premier  Robert  L.  Borden 
of  Canada  —  neither  of  whom 
was  within  200  miles  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York 
The  President  spoke  from  B<» 
ton,  the  Premier  from  Hot 
Springs,  Va.,  and  their  voices 
reached  the  700  diners  by  a  tele¬ 
phone  receiver  under  the  tables 
at  each  plate.  Among  ^e  honor 
guests  were  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  and  Thomas  Alva  Mison, 
whose  electrical  wizardry  had 
made  possible  this  initial  dem¬ 
onstration  of  what  would  later 
become  broadcasting. 

There  were  other  portents  of 
change  in  those  early  issues 
under  the  new  ownership.  Dean 
Talcott  Williams  was  quoted  at 
length  on  the  curriculum  of  the 
new  School  of  Journalism  at 
Columbia  University,  which 
would  open  its  first  classes  the 
following  September  under  the 
will  of  the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer. 

Another  sign  of  changing 
times  was  a  list  of  approxi¬ 
mately  60  newspapers  which 
submitted  their  circulations  to 
examination  by  the  Association 
of  American  Advertisers.  Two 
years  later  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  arrived.  Editor  i 
Publisher  fostered  the  plan 
heartily,  for  both  circulation 
figures  and  advertising  rates 
had  been  tinged  with  Oriental 
mysticism,  and  the  country’s 
progressive  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  were  seeking  means  of  put¬ 
ting  truth  and  reliability  into 
daily  business  practice. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coun¬ 
ter,  buyers  of  advertising  space 
were  valiantly  trying  to  organ¬ 
ize  against  flagrant  abuses  in 
advertising.  In  May,  1912,  Edi¬ 
tor  .&  Publisher  gave  several 
issues  largely  to  reports  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  in  Dallas,  Tex. 

— a  meeting  which  opened  a 
great  campaign  for  “truth  in 
advertising” — the  foundations  of 
which  were  laid  the  year  before 
by  William  C.  Freeman,  George 
S.  Coleman,  Louis  Wiley  and 
others.  Both  of  these  ideas  had 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Almost  unnoticed  in  the  po¬ 
litical  turmoil  which  resulted  ^ 
in  the  nomination  of  William 
Howard  Taft  by  the  Republi¬ 
cans,  the  schism  led  by  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt  at  the  head  of 
the  “Bull  Mkoose”  party  and  the 
long  fight  that  ended  in  Wood- 
row  Wilson’s  nomination  by  the 
Democrats,  was  a  full-page  fea¬ 
ture  in  Editor  &  Publisher  of 
June  8.  This  was  a  “Plan  for 
World-Wide  Peace”  drawn  by 
Gen.  Harrison  Grey  Otis  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times — a  serious  ; 
effort  to  avert  the  clash  of  the 
great  European  Powers  that  was 
to  change  the  world  two  years 
later.  Two  weeks  later,  EShtor 
&  Publisher  presented  the  ideas 
of  I.  L.  Stone,  president  of  the 
Duplex  Printing  Press  Com-  | 
pany,  on  the  same  subject, 
pointing  out  the  defect  that  hw 
plagued  every  plan  for  world 
(Continued  on  page  80)  l 
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National  Ads  and  New 
Goals  of  Press  in  1912 


FOR  eveRY  ADoeo  car 


$530  More  Needed  for  Oil  lacillfies 


For  every  additional  car  that  rolls 
onto  America’s  highways  the  oil  in¬ 
dustry  must  put  up  $530  more  in  new 
capital. 

It  takes  that  much  for  equipment 
to  find,  produce,  and  transport  the 
added  gasoline  and  oil  needed  to  keep 
it  running. 

To  supply  oil  for  each  additional 
oil  burner,  the  industry  invests  $670; 


for  a  truck,  $970;  for  a  Diesel  loco¬ 
motive,  $108,000;  for  a  transport 
plane,  $221,000. 

And  because  Americans  use  more 
cars,  more  trucks,  more  trains,  more 
planes  every  year,  it  takes  more  and 
more  money  at  work  all  the  time  to 
keep  oil  flowing  out  of  the  earth  at  the 
rate  they  use  it. 

This  money  comes  from  invest¬ 


ments— from  stockholders  and  from 
earnings  put  back  into  the  business  to 
meet  the  always  expanding  needs. 
Sound  investments  like  these  are  for 
your  future.  Soundly  and  progres¬ 
sively  managed,  they  give  you  assur¬ 
ance  of  oil  to  meet  your  growing 
needs. 

The  better  you  live, 
the  more  oil  you  use... 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  (NEW  JERSEY) 
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.  .  .  That’s  the  basis  on  which  THIS  WEEK  Magazine  operates  — not  as  a 
syndicated  service,  but  a  partnership  arrangement  in  which  the  '^member 
newspapers”  share  in  its  management,  its  editorial  policy,  its  advertising 
revenue.  An  arrangement  that  has  proved  mutually  profitable  for  both 
THIS  WEEK  and  the  newspapers. 
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E  &  P  KEEPS  ABREAST  OF  MECHANICAL  ADVANCES  IN  BUSINESS 
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peace — the  refusal  to  surrender 
any  part  of  a  nation's  sover¬ 
eignty. 

And  Josephus  Daniels,  editor 
ef  the  Raleigh  (N.  C. )  News  & 
Observer,  was  quoted  in  the 
June  22,  1912,  issue  advising 
editors  to  attend  to  their  own 
.duties  and  keep  out  of  public 
oflSce.  Mr.  Daniels  did  not  then 
know  that  he  would  become 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  within 
a  year  and  spend  most  of  his 
remaining  years  as  a  public 
servant. 

Another  minor  note  in  the 
July  6  issue  tagged  Don  C. 
Seitz,  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  World,  as  the  founder 
of  "yellow  journalism.”  Seitz 
wanted  to  find  work  for  an 
idle  color  press,  and  with  Joseph 
Pulitzer’s  blessing,  he  made  up 
a  comic  section  vidth  paste  and 
scissors.  R.  F.  Outcault  sub¬ 
mitted  some  drawings  entitled 
"Hogan’s  Alley”  and  because 
the  press  couldn't  deliver  del¬ 
icate  colors,  one  of  the  Out- 
eault's  characters  was  dressed 
in  glaring  yellow.  The  idea 
took,  the  press  was  kept 
busy,  and  the  comic  strip  had 
arrived.  It  was  Ervin  Ward- 
man,  then  editor  of  the  New 
York  Press,  who  sneeringly 
called  the  new  form  "yellow 
journalism.” 

Public  interest  In  the  press, 
its  ownership  and  its  conduct 
was  also  evident  in  the  summer 
of  1912.  Editor  &  Publisher 


related  the  legislative  progress 
of  an  amendment  to  the  postal 
law  which  would  have  required 
frequent  statements  by  news¬ 
papers  of  many  intimate  par¬ 
ticulars  of  their  ownership  and 
direction.  Its  August  3  issue 
also  reported  a  conference  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  on  newspaper 
problems,  under  auspices  which 
are  not  stated.  Although  the 
meeting  apparently  drew  a  dis¬ 
appointingly  small  attendance, 
the  speakers  included  Melville 
E.  Stone,  general  manager  of 
the  AP,  Don  Seitz  of  the  New 
York  World,  Charles  H.  Grasty 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  other 
current  notables — most  of  whom 
sturdily  defended  the  press  and 
decried  the  need  for  endowed 
newspapers. 

Significant  among  the  rapidly 
growing  number  of  advertise¬ 
ments  that  followed  Brown’s 
coming  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
were  two  in  the  September  7, 
1912,  issue.  Eight  pages  in 
color  were  used  by  the  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company  to  fix 
the  place  of  its  macl^es  as  the 
standard  for  newspaper  compo¬ 
sition.  And  four  pages  in  sim¬ 
ilar  color  announced  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  International 
Typesetting  Machine  Company 
by  Herman  Ridder,  publisher  of 
the  New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung 
and  associates,  to  produce  a 
competing  machine.  The  basic 
Miergenthaler  patents  had  ex¬ 
pired  and  publishers  who  had 
been  fighting  the  Linotype  com¬ 


pany  saw  their  chance  to  break 
its  monopoly.  The  original  pro¬ 
moters  didn't  succeed.  Their 
company  went  bankrupt  under 
the  stress  of  European  war  on 
the  American  economy  but  in 
1916,  the  Intertype  Corporation 
emerged  from  the  wreck  to  take 
a  permanent  place  in  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  issue  of  September  21, 
1912,  told  publishers  that  the 
new  Bourne  Law  would  re¬ 
quire  newspapers  to  submit 
semi-annual  statements  of  own¬ 
ership  and  circulation  to  the 
Post  Office — and  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  commented  editorially 
that  "the  only  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  who  will  object  to  the 
new  provision  .  .  .  will  be  those 
who  are  afraid  to  tell  the  truth 
because  of  the  effect  it  will 
have  upon  their  advertising  re¬ 
ceipts.”  This  law  also  required 
newspapers  to  mark  as  "adver¬ 
tising”  all  matter  for  which 
they  received  payment — a  pro¬ 
vision  that  the  Post  Office  re¬ 
garded  with  no  enthusiasm. 

The  same  issue  chronicled  the 
return  of  Frank  A.  Munsey  to 
the  New  York  newspaper  field 
as  proprietor  of  the  Press. 
Munsey  s  previous  New  York 
adventures,  with  the  Daily  Con¬ 
tinent  in  1891,  and  with  the 
Daily  News  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  had  ended  in  failure, 
but  he  looked  forward  to 
nothing  but  success  with  the 
new  purchase,  which  was  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  interest  of  Theo¬ 


dore  Roosevelt’s  presidential 
campaign.  In  the  remainin* 
decade  and  a  half  of  Munse^ 
life,  he  would  become  the  own¬ 
er  of  six  more  New  York 
and  only  three  of  the  seven 
would  survive — but  no  on« 
knew  that  in  1912. 

Also  unforeseeable  in  •  19ii 
was  the  future  of  91  students 
who  registered  for  the  openini 
of  the  School  of  JournalW  at 
Columbia — a  list  which  includ¬ 
ed  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  now  dean 
of  the  school;  Lester  Markel, 
now  Sunday  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times;  Louis  Weitzenkoiji, 
who  wrote  "The  Front  Page' 
during  the  1920’5:  Frederick  F. 
Van  De  Water,  Jr.,  author  and 
historian,  and  others  who  have 
achieved  lesser  fame  or  none 
at  all. 

There  was  no  note  of  warn¬ 
ing  in  the  ANPA  bulletin  issued 
in  November,  1912,  that  whUe 
the  asking  price  for  new^rint 
ranged  from  $1.90  to  $2.00  per 
hundredweight,  the  mills  were 
offering  paper  at  $1.86  f.o.b., 
New  York  State  mills,  under 
pledges  of  secrecy.  That  pic 
ture  was  to  change  shortly  and 
tragically  for  many  papers. 

By  the  end  of  1912,  Editoh  k 
Publisher  looked  back  upon 
nearly  nine  months  of  new 
ownership  under  which  its  eA 
torial  scope  had  been  multiplied 
many  times.  Its  advertising  had 
markedly  increased,  also,  with 
(Continued  on  page  82) 
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Editor  &  Publisher  says  that,  so  far  as  they 
know,  underprinting,  in  this  country,  began 
last  December  when  the  Atlanta  { Ga.)  Consti¬ 
tution  underprinted  a  Delta  Air  Lines  adver¬ 
tisement.  An  IPI  ink  was  used. 


Burke  Dowling  Adams,  Montclair,  N.J.  advertising  agency 
which  prepared  the  advertisement,  has  written  us  as  follows: 


"A  special  ink  was  needed.  Certain  colors  were  entirely  too  brilliant  and,  in  our 
opinion,  would  have  resulted  in  unfavorable  reader  reaction.  They  were  un¬ 
pleasant  even  in  screened  form. 


"TAe  best  results  were  secured  with  the  ink  you  delivered,  screened  with  a 
No.  4  Ben  Day.  We  jeel  that  there  is  a  very  desirable  quality  to  tins  ink 
which  we  cannot  describe  except  to  say  that  it  has  a  kind  of  pale  opacity.” 

*pi.  Division  of  Interchemical  Corporation,  Dept.  A,  350  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1 ,  New  York. 
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1912— E  &  P  MOVES  STEADILY  AHEAD 


Continued  from  page  80  better  things,  and  raised  its 
many  32-page  issues  and  few  of  subscription  price  from  $1  to  $2 
the  former  16-page  average,  a  year,  effective  at  the  start  of 
But  it  also  looked  forward  to  the  New  Year. 


“Truth  in  Advertising” 
Backed  by  E  &  P 


PROMIINENT  on  the  new  edi¬ 
torial  menu  was  a  massive 
edition  of  134  pages  issued  for 
the  annual  publishers’  conven¬ 
tions  and  dated  April  26,  1913, 
entitled  “American  Journalism.” 
In  addition  to  a  history  of  jour¬ 
nalism  from  the  days  of  cave¬ 
man  carving  to  modern  times 
and  a  well-documented  history 
of  early  American  newspapers, 
the  edition  carried  full  reports 
of  the  AP  and  ANPA  meetings. 
Among  the  developments  noted 
was  the  formation  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  of  the 
ANPA,  through  the  merger  of 
several  organizations  of  pub¬ 
lishers  that  had  been  formed 
to  promote  new^aper  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Another  mammoth  edition, 
which  carried  five  monographs 
on  “Advertising:  Its  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Effects,”  by  George  A. 
Schreiner,  was  published  June 
7  for  the  1913  convention  of 
the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  America  at  Baltimore. 
The  issue  of  June  21  carried 
“A  Declaration”  signed  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  all  branches  of 
publishing  and  advertising,  stat¬ 
ing  numerous  principles  that 
should  be  enforced  in  Uie  name 
of  advertising  truth  —  among 
them  verification  of  circulation 
statements. 

That  was  already  on  the  way. 
The  Association  of  American 
Advertisers,  as  noted  above,  had 
been  auditing  the  circulation  of 
a  small  number  of  newspapers 
for  a  year  or  two  previously. 
In  1913,  it  moved  toward  stand¬ 
ard  procedure,  but  its  set-up 
was  not  attractive  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  publishers.  A  new 
organization  was  needed  which 
would  give  representation  to 
media  as  well  as  to  buyers  of 
space.  It  would  take  form  as 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  in  1914  and,  with  minor 
(Ganges  in  structure,  become  a 
permanent  factor  in  the  publish¬ 
ing  field. 

A  Press  for  $4,500 

An  idea  of  how  the  newspaper 
in  the  small  city  and  town  was 
constituted  in  1913  may  be 
gained  from  an  advertisement 
of  the  Duplex  Printing  Press 
Company,  offering  a  "junior” 
flat-bed  press,  capable  of  print¬ 
ing  4,  6  or .  8  MgM.  at  a'  speed 
of  5,000  copi48.'<pS\aar.  It  cost 
$4,500  and  - 'M'as- ^dMifned  for 
daily  newspaper  pubUlhers  who 
could  not  afford  to  bay  the 
larger  and  faster  $6,500  press! 

The  same  povef^  thit  made 
a  market  for  a  $4,900  press  kept 
the  newspapers  keenly  ^lert  to 
paper  prices.'' THe  ihflifence 'of 
organized  pubiiabess  wa$  frank¬ 
ly  exerted  on  the..fxee 

list  under 'thtTforiff  en^ed  In 
1913  newspmt^peE.jdtd' pulp 


— and  John  Norris,  chairman  of 
the  AlNPA  paper  committee,  ju¬ 
bilantly  predicted  that  the  price 
of  newsprint  would  drop  from 
$2.15  to  $2.00  per  hundred¬ 
weight  within  three  months. 
Paper  manufacturers’  spokes¬ 
men  declared  that  United  States 
mills  could  not  meet  the  com¬ 
petition  of  the  cheap  paper  im¬ 
ported  from  Canada.  The  grad¬ 
ual  migration  of  United  States 
paper  manufacture  to  Canada, 
already  started,  was  hastened 
by  the  new  tariff.  And  not 
many  months  passed  before 
paper  prices  began  the  climb 
that  was  to  put  hundreds  of 
newspapers  out  of  business  in 
the  postwar  period. 

Among  the  ideas  put  forward 
in  the  course  of  the  daily  news¬ 
papers’  energetic  quest  for  na¬ 
tional  advertising  was  the  per¬ 
ennial  suggestion  that  some  mil¬ 
lionaire  or  millionaires  endow 
a  “national  newspaper.”  After 
citing  the  multitude  of  physical 
obstacles.  Editor  &  Pubusher 
on  December  13,  1913,  delivered 
this  verdict:  “A  national  daily 
is  a  pipe  dream,  a  phantasma¬ 
goria  and  evanescent  corusca¬ 
tion  of  ideas,  an  impractical  and 
visionary  scheme  that  can  never 
be  successfully  materialized.”  ’ 

Freedom  of  the  press  was  not 
a  topic  of  table  conversation  in 
1914,  but  restrictive  legislative 
proposals  occasionally  made  it 
Important.  In  1914,  Minnesota 
proposed  to  bar  reports  of  exe¬ 
cutions.  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
criticism  was  calm.  The  law 
looked  like  “just  another  at¬ 
tempt  by  spiteful  people  to  put 
a  thorn  into  the  flesh  of  news¬ 
papers.” 

Rotogravure  Arrives 

Introduction  of  rotogravure 
printing  in  the  United  States 
was  reported  on  April  11,  1914, 
with  a  photograph  of  the  New 
York  Times'  new  presses  and 
a  note  that  similar  machines 
were  in  the  plants  of  the  Boston 
Herald,  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  and  Chicago  Tribune. 

Newspaper  opinions  on  the 
Bourne  law  varied.  Some 
sought  to  have  it  declared  un¬ 
constitutional.  Others  regarded 
it  as  an  invasion  of  press  free¬ 
dom.  From  the  start.  Editor 
&  Publisher  looked  upon  the 
law  as  generally  in  the  public 
Interest  and  its  efforts  to  align 
publisher  opinion  with  that 
view  were  quiet  but  incessant 
for  more  than  two  years.  They 
were  rewarded  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  by  the  ANPA  in 
1914,  calling  upon  “the  con¬ 
stituted  authorities  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  to  rigidly  en¬ 
force  all  the  provisions  of  this 
law.” 

The  law’s  provision  for  semi* 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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GOSS  MULTI-COLOR  PRESS 


High  speed  production  at  the  rate  of  40,000  copies  per  hour  .  .  .  elimination  of 
color  variation  .  .  .  minimum  maintenance  and  reduced  space  requirements 
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CIRCULATION  AND  ADVERTISING  CODES  CLOSE  A  WILD  ERA 


continued  from  page  82 
annual  sworn  statements  of  cir¬ 
culation  by  daily  newspapers 
apparently  put  little  restraint 
on  publishers  who  liked  to 
stretch  the  truth.  The  Post 
Office  Department  had  no  force 
to  investigate  publishers'  state¬ 
ments,  and  Editor  &  Publisher 
in  its  May  23,  1914  issue  lament¬ 
ed  the  plight  of  honest  publish¬ 
ers  in  competition  with  the 
law's  evaders.  The  same  issue 
also  chronicled  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Advertising  Audit 
Association  and  Bureau  of  Veri- 


THE  SUMMER  of  1914  gave 

the  United  States  press  a 
whiff  of  war  atmosphere  when 
the  Navy  and  a  bevy  of  corre¬ 
spondents  went  to  Vera  Cruz, 
Mexico,  to  avenge  an  insult  to 
the  flag.  Fumbling  attempts  at 
censorship  accompanied  this 
short-liv^  crisis. 

As  June  ended,  an  Austrian 
Archduke  was  murdered  at 
Sarajevo,  but  the  staff  of  Editor 
&  Publisher  concentrated  on  an 
"extra"  dated  July  8,  reporting 
full  proceedings  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Advertising  Clubs'  meeting 
at  Toronto.  And  the  nearest 
approach  to  war  news  was  a 
proposal  by  Secretary  of  War 
Garrison,  reported  on  July  18, 
to  put  war  correspondents  into 
soldier's  uniform  under  military 
discipline — a  reflection  of  the 
uncontrolled  reporting  enthusi¬ 
asm  at  Vera  Cruz. 

And  as  July  drew  to  a  close, 
with  armies  mobilizing  all  over 
Europe,  the  July  25  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  told  of  pros¬ 
pective  duels  between  Paris 
correspondents  of  German  pa¬ 
pers  and  French  journalists. 
The  big  news  of  the  week  was 
the  centenary  of  the  steam  pow¬ 
er  press  in  America! 

But  the  Aug.  1  issue  reprinted 
a  cartoon  from  the  New  York 
World  picturing  Death,  Debt 
and  Devastation  giving  “Three 
Cheers  for  War" — -how  prophetic 
that  was — and  the  troubles  of 
correspondents  in  clearing  their 
“war  cloud”  stories  took  pre¬ 
mier  news  place.  And  war  de¬ 
velopments  all  but  swamped  the 
next  issue,  whidi  counseled 
U.  S.  editors  to  keep  cool. 

The  front  page  of  the  Aug.  22 
issue  carried  an  editorial, 
“America's  Business  Oppor¬ 
tunity,”  and  advised  newspapers 
to  “get  ready  for  the  onrush 
of  business  that  is  sure  to  be 
ours  during  the  next  two  years, 
and  thank  God  that  you  are 
American  citizens.” 

Censorship  was  in  force  all 
over  Euri^,  the  same  edition 
said,  noting  that  all  news  from 
the  war  tteater  had  to  pass 
“nine  censors.”  The  Chamber 
of  German-American  Commerce 
established  a  press  bureau  in 
New  York  for  the  dissemination 
of  “correct”  news  from  Ger¬ 
many.  It  wasn't  known  to  the 
public  then  that  the  British 


fled  Circulation — the  title  which 
was  shortly  afterward  blue- 
penciled  into  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations.  The  day  of  the 
circulation  liar  was  drawing  to 
a  close. 

And  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World  (expanded 
from  “America”  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  year)  adopted  the  flrst  of 
many  "standards  of  practice”  to 
protect  the  public  against  dis¬ 
honest  advertising,  according  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  of  June  27, 
1914.  A  war  of  another,  more 
devastating  nature  was  brewing. 


Navy  had  cut  the  German  cables 
to  the  U.  S.  as  war  started. 

Louis  Wiley,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Times, 
reported  that  his  newspaper  had 
spent  $35,000  for  war  news  dur¬ 
ing  the  four  weeks  ending  Sept. 

12.  carrying  295,000  words  of 
cable  news  in  addition  to  AP 
news  and  wireless  from  Berlin. 
The  New  York  World  estimated 
its  additional  expense  at  $1,000 
a  day  and  the  Associated  Press 
declared  that  its  reserve  fund 
of  $400,000  would  make  unneces¬ 
sary  any  new  assessment  on  its 
members  for  war  coverage. 

By  Nov,  21,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  was  genuinely  concerned 
over  the  minor  depression  that 
the  war  had  brought  to  Amer¬ 
ican  business.  It  counseled 
“What  the  American  business¬ 
man  wants  to  read  more  than 
anything  else  is  industrial,  com¬ 
mercial  and  general  news  orlgi-  I 
nating  right  here  at  home.  /Why  i 
not,  then,  cut  down  the  war  ! 
news  to  reasonable  space  and  | 
give  them  the  stuff  they  want?” 

Paper  Troubles  Forecast  I 

Rumbles  of  coming  paper  sup¬ 
ply  trouble  appeared  in  the 
Nov.  28  issue,  reporting  the 
loss  of  the  German  sulphite 
pulp  supply  and  a  sharp  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  cost  of  American 
sulphite  pulp.  Paper  prices  be¬ 
gan  their  ascent  slowly,  and 
the  flrst  newspaper  reaction  to 
the  rise  was  noted  from  the 
Padflc  Coast  in  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher  of  January  16,  1915.  San  I 
Francisco  and  Oakland  dailies 
went  from  1  to  2  cents. 

Mietals  for  type  —  especially 


What? 
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tin  and  antimony — were  also  in 
short  supply  due  to  war  disloca¬ 
tion  of  shipping  and  the  de¬ 
mands  for  their  use  in  ammuni¬ 
tion.  Prices  were  already  up 
niore  than  100%  and  would  go 
higher,  the  March  6,  1915  issue 
indicated. 

Fruits  of  Editor  &  Publisher's 
campaign  for  the  law  requiring 
publication  of  newspaper  cir¬ 
culations  appeared  in  its  issue 
of  April  3,  1915,  which  carried 
the  comparative  circulations  of 
April  and  October,  1914  (before 
and  after  war  was  declared  in 
Europe)  for  a  majority  of  the 
dailies  in  the  country.  This 
compilation  foreshadowed  the 
International  Year  Book  of  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  and  paved  the 
way  for  many  other  statistics 
on  newspapers,  until  then  virtu¬ 
ally  non-existent  in  reliable 
form. 

Stomp,  Coupon  Trade 
Fought  by  E&P 
PRESIDENT  WILSON  deUver- 

ed  a  stirring  address  to  the 
AP  annual  meeting  in  April, 
calling  on  Americans  to  remain 
neutrad  for  the  saving  of  world 
civilization.  The  ANPA  and 
Editor  &  Publisher  were  more 
excited  over  the  menace  of  cou¬ 
pon  merchandising  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  advertising  and  the 
paper  undertook  a  determined 
campaign  to  destroy  the  “profit- 
sharing”  and  “trading  stamp” 
schemes  as  frauds  against  the 


consumer.  It  would  report  com¬ 
plete  success  within  a  few 
months. 

Early  in  1915,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  noted  that  Edward  D. 
DeWitt  had  resigned  from  the 
New  York  Herald  executive 
committee  to  purchase  an  in¬ 
terest  in  and  become  general 
manager  of  E  &  P.  Among  toe 
evidences  of  the  new  broom 
was  an  attractive  new  dress, 
with  Bodoni  headings. 

The  War  Boom  Opens 

Early  summer  of  1915  found 
a  sharpening  interest  in  war 
news,  with  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania  in  May  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government's  unsuccessful 
suit  against  Lord  Northcliffe 
over  his  publication  in  the 
London  Daily  Mail  of  shocking 
weaknesses  in  the  British  war 
effort.  And  business  was  gen¬ 
erally  picking  up,  under  the 
impetus  of  foreign  war  orders. 
Editor  &  Publisher  noted  an  in¬ 
crease  of  72%  in  its  own  adver¬ 
tising  for  July,  1915. 

Another  “standard  of  prac¬ 
tice”  was  adopted  by  the  news¬ 
paper  division  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World, 
pledging  its  signers  to  “make 
none  but  true  statements  of  cir¬ 
culation,”  to  maintain  adverti^ 
ing  rates  as  published,  to  re- 
je^  fraudulent  advertising  and 
to  oppose  free  publicity.” 

Frank  A.  Munsey's  name  ap- 
( Continued  on  page  86) 
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All  NEW  YORK  seems  headed  for 

Madison  Square  Garden,  where  happy  holiday 
crowds  are  doing  their  part  in  making  Easter  Week 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  Ringling  Bros  and 
Barnum  &  Bailey  circus,  for  79  years  New  York's  own. 

Never  has  New  York  seen  a  better  dressed 
show,  for  Miles  White,  the  famous  Broadway  de¬ 
signer,  has  overwhelmed  his  splendid  coups  of  the 
last  four  years.  The  entire  performance  is  a  riot  of 
colorfully  blended  costumes.  The  four  spectacles 
— "Birthdays,"  "San  Francisco,"  "The  Girl  in  the 
Moon"  and  "The  Glorious  Fourth" — are  arrayed  in 
radiant  beauty.  They  are  stirring  pageants,  elec¬ 
trifying  and  unforgettable. 

And  well  calculated,  climatic  speed  this  year 
makes  The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth  greater  than  ever. 

Ringling  Bros  Press  Staff 

ROLAND  BUTLER,  Gen.  Press  Rep. 

FRANK  BRADEN.  Story  Man  ALLEN  LESTER 

WILLIAM  FIELDS  EDWARD  JOHNSON 

GARDNER  WILSON 
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peared  again  in  September, 
1915,  when  he  sold  the  Balti~ 
more  News  to  its  publisher, 
Stuart  Olivier,  with  we  obser¬ 
vation  that  "the  greatest  suc¬ 
cesses  are  achieved  only  under 
direct  ownership  management.” 

When  Henry  Ford  sailed  on 
the  S.S.  Oscar  II  with  a  big 
party  of  American  newspaper 
people  in  December,  1915,  to 
“get  the  boys  out  of  the  trenches 
by  Christmas,"  the  general  press 
attitude  was  one  of  good- 
natured  ridicule.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  however,  observed  on 
Dec.  11  that  “this  man  deserved, 
of  the  newspaper  press  of  his 
country,  serious  and  fair  treat¬ 
ment — and  it  is  lamentably  true 
that  he  has  not  received  it.” 

And  the  close  of  1915  brought 
a  minor  calamity  to  some  con¬ 
servative  newspapers.  Lack  of 
German  aniline  dyes  resulted  in 
a  yellow  tinge  in  their  news¬ 
print,  calling  forth  tongue-in- 
cheek  apologies  from  staid  pa¬ 
pers  like  the  Boston  Globe. 

War’s  impact  on  production 
costs  was  noted  in  the  March 
11,  1916  issue,  reporting  in¬ 

creases  in  costs  of  essential 
materials  ranging  from  10  to 
3,000  per  cent,  with  some  un¬ 
attainable  at  any  price.  Prices 
of  photo-engraving  were  ad¬ 
vanced  20%  under  a  scale 
adopted  by  the  industry’s  board 
of  trade  in  April. 

The  name  of  the  News  Print 
Manufacturers'  Association  ap- 

f eared  for  the  first  time  in 
DiTOR  &  Publisher  of  April  29, 
1916  with  its  warning  that, 
though  every  mill  in  North 
America  was  operating  at  ca¬ 
pacity,  a  newsprint  shortage  was 
in  prospect.  'The  following  issue 
carried  the  advice  that  returns 
be  eliminated  as  a  paper-saving 
method.  In  May,  1916,  the  price 
of  paper  ranged  from  $1.90  to 
$2.10  a  hundredweight,  f.o.b., 
mill,  but  it  was  no  longer  a 
buyer’s  market. 

Good  Word  for  Gormans 
With  American  sentiment  set¬ 
ting  strongly  against  Germany 
in  1916.  Editor  &  Publisher  in¬ 
terviewed  S.  S.  MicClure,  pio¬ 
neer  syndicate  man  and  muck¬ 
raking  magazine  editor,  who 
had  just  returned  from  a  six- 
month  visit  to  Germany  and 
Austria.  Mr.  McClure  declared 
Germany  expected  victory, 
wanted  peace  without  territorial 
gains,  feared  only  Russia,  and 
believed  Kaiser  Wilhelm  guilt¬ 
less  of  starting  the  war.  And 
he  also  hazarded  the  opinion 
that  “within  ten  years  the  lead¬ 
ing  nations  of  the  world  will 
have  grown  too  big  to  fight.” 
Mr.  McClure  was  then  editor  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail, 
which  was  later  charg^  with 
pro-German  activity  after  the 
United  States  had  entered  the 
war. 

Higher  paper  prices  were 
forecast  by  Philip  T.  Dodge, 
who  had  become  president  of 
the  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  a  year  or  so  earlier,  in  an 
interview  published  June  3, 
1916.  And  wages  of  newspaper 
labor  were  reacting  to  the  ris¬ 
ing  cost  of  living,  too.  ’The  In- 
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ternational  ’Typographical  Union 
reported  several  new  contracts 
in  June,  1916,  calling  for  raises 
of  $1.50  to  $3  per  week. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  still  in  its  infancy,  in  June, 
1916,  asked  publishers  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  paper  prices,  evident¬ 
ly  sharing  the  view  of  many 
publishers  that  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  was  not  a  major  factor  in 
advancing  paper  prices. 

Also  in  the  July  8  issue  was 
the  news  that  Frank  A.  Mun- 
sey  had  bought  the  New  York 
Sun  and  scrapped  the  Press,  his 
purchase  of  four  years  earlier — 
the  first  of  many  eliminations 
that  would  be  associated  with 
Munsey's  name. 

A  full  page  on  July  8  noted 
the  response  of  newspapermen 
to  President  Wilson’s  mobiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Guard  for 
service  on  the  Mexican  border 
— and  that  same  issue  also  re¬ 
ported  that  Major  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  “a  recognized  military 


expert,”  had  been  placed  in 
charge  of  all  War  Department 
news.  Censorship  had  arrived 
early. 

On  July  22,  alarmed  by  the 
near-panic  in  the  newsprint 
market.  Editor  &  Publisher 
called  upon  Congress  to  place 
an  embargo  on  the  export  of 
paper.  And  Congress  put  spurs 
to  the  Federal  ’iSrade  Commis¬ 
sion’s  examination  into  paper 
prices,  while  the  ANPA  urged 
its  members  to  reduce  paper 
consumption  drastically.  'The 
spot  market  price,  paid  by  many 
small  publishers,  had  already 
sky-rocketed  to  $4.25  per  hun¬ 
dred,  f.o.b.  mill,  an  increase 
of  more  than  100%  in  a  year. 

The  ’Trade  Commission  began 
public  hearings  on  Aug.  1,  and 
Frank  P.  Glass,  vicepresident  of 
the  ANPA,  testified  that  “we 
see  many  evidences  of  a  con¬ 
cert  among  the  manufacturers.” 
Philip  T.  Dodge  attributed  the 
situation  to  "an  unprecedented 


demand”  for  newsprint.  Twelve 
pages  of  the  Aug.  5  issue  were 
devoted  to  the  testimony. 

Hearst  papers  were  reported  as 
denouncing  the  print  paper  I 
trust  and  newspapers  all  over  ' 
the  country  were  looking  for 
economy  measures. 

The  New  York  Times  attempt¬ 
ed  a  “sunrise  to  sunset”  airplane 
flight  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
on  November  2,  1916,  but  the 
pilot,  Victor  Carlstrom,  didn’t 
quite  make  it.  His  mail  left 
Chicago  one  morning,  was  de¬ 
livered  to  New  York  addresses 
the  next.  His  elap^  flying 
time  between  the  cities  was  8 
hours,  37  minutes. 

Another  peep  into  the  future 
was  provided  by  an  editorial  of 
November  18,  1916,  foUowing 
the  close  contest  in  vdiich 
Woodrow  Wilson  defeated 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  for  the 
Presidency.  Editor  &  PuBusma  £ 

(Continued  on  page  88)  I 
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wondered  “what  ia  the  matter 
with  American  newspaper  influ¬ 
ence?”  ‘Hie  editorial  found 
plenty  of  faults  to  explain  the 
Wilson  victory  in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  newspaper  oppo¬ 
sition,  but  there  were  few  tak¬ 
ers  of  its  prescriptions. 

Near  the  end  of  1916,  the  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Co.  fixed  its 
contract  price  for  newsprint  at 
$3.10  per  hundred — approxi¬ 
mately  50%  higher  than  early 
1916  prices. 

As  1916  ended.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 


lisher  recorded  an  estimated 
shortage  of  187,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print  for  the  whole  country,  re¬ 
ported  that  advertising  linage 
was  still  trending  strongly  up¬ 
ward.  and  took  a  modest  bow  in 
stating  that  its  own  advertis¬ 
ing  revenues  for  1916  were  four 
times  those  of  1913. 

First  guns  were  fired  in  a 
memorable  legal  battle  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1917,  when  the  Associated 
Press  sought  a  Federal  Court 
injunction  to  stop  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  from 
“pirating”  its  dispatches. 


Government  Fixes 


Newsprint 

THE  FEDERAL  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  in  March,  1917,  fixed  a 
price  of  $50  a  ton,  f.o.b.  mill, 
available  to  publishers  who 
agreed  to  relinquish  5%  of  their 
tonnage  for  distribution  among 
publishers  who  had  no  mill  con¬ 
tracts.  But  the  Department  of 
Justice  investigation  continued 
and  on  April  12,  indictments 
were  returned  against  seven  of 
the  largest  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers,  charging  conspiracy  in 
restraint  of  trade. 

In  the  previous  week,  the 
United  States  had  declared  war 
on  Germany  and  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  called  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  newspaperman  as 
war-time  censor.  It  also  clam¬ 
ored  for  creation  of  a  federal 
department  of  advertising  to 
strengthen  the  nation's  war  ef¬ 
fort.  And  the  critical  need  of 
Britain  and  France  for  Amer¬ 
ican  aid  in  money  and  fighting 
men  was  emphasized  by  their 
spokesmen — some  in  uniform — 
at  the  annual  ANPA  convention 
banquet  on  April  26. 

The  call  for  a  newspaperman 
as  censor  was  answered  in  the 
appointment  of  George  Creel, 
noted  newspaper  and  magazine 
writer,  as  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  public  information. 
He  drafted  a  code  calling  for 
“voluntary  censorship”  by  news¬ 
papers  within  generous  limits. 
Creel  did  not  achieve  popular¬ 
ity,  but  his  system  operated 
without  too  great  friction,  after 
the  usual  crop  of  early-day 
slip-ups. 

Among  the  correspondents  as¬ 
signed  to  the  first  U.  S.  troops 
in  France,  Editor  &  Publisher 
noted  the  arrival  of  J.  W.  Pee¬ 
ler,  whose  “remarkable  capabil¬ 
ities”  were  thus  recogniz^  by 
the  United  Press.  Young  West¬ 
brook  would  be  heard  from 
again. 

The  government's  design  to 
“exploit”  newspapers  by  de¬ 
manding  free  space  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  Liberty  Bond  sales 
was  denounced  in  a  series  of 
articles  by  Marlen  E.  Pew  and 
William  C.  Freeman  in  the  Au¬ 
gust,  1917  issues  of  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Comprehensive  plans 
for  advertising  the  bonds  were 
submitted  to  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  McAdoo. 

Postmaster  General  E.  S. 
Burleson  signed  a  full-page 
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Price 

statement  to  newspapers  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  of  October 
6,  1917,  outlining  his  plans 

under  a  new  law  for  dealing 
with  disloyal  and  seditious  pub¬ 
lications.  Editor  &  Publisher 
expressed  the  belief  that  “no  ac¬ 
tual  injustice  will  be  done  to 
anybody  through  the  law,”  but 
that  opinion  did  not  stand  the 
test  of  experience. 

Late  in  November,  the  seven 
indicted  newsprint  manufactur¬ 
ers  pleaded  “nolo  contendere,” 
paid  nominal  fines,  agreed  to 
dissolve  the  News  Print  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association,  and  to  ac¬ 
cept  $60  as  a  maximum  price 
for  their  paper,  subject  to  the 
rate-fixing  powers  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission.  The 
News  Print  Service  Bureau  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  disbanded  price¬ 
fixing  association. 

Early  in  1918,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  hailed  the  increase  in 
street  sales  price  of  newspapers 
to  2  cents  as  a  major  economic 
development  of  1917,  and  as 
January  ended,  all  New  York 
dailies  adopted  that  price.  The 
Washington  dailies  did  the  same 
two  weeks  later.  In  April,  it 
was  reported  that  only  in  ^s- 
ton,  Baltimore,  and  Montreal 
were  leading  papers  still  selling 
for  one  cent. 

ITie  death  of  James  Gordon 
Bennett  in  France  at  the  age  of 
77  years  was  recorded  in  the 
May  18,  1918  issue,  with  some 
speculation  on  the  future  of  his 
New  York  Herald,  New  York 
Telegram  and  Paris  Herald. 

Appointment  of  Marlen  E. 
Pew  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
staff  as  assistant  to  Secretary  of 
War  Baker — ^but  not  as  War 
Department  “press  agent” — was 
hailed  in  Miay.  He  would  co¬ 
operate  with  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information  in  making 
war  news  available  to  the  press. 
He  was  to  be  especially  useful 
in  arranging  speedy  release  of 
casualty  lists  after  American 
troops  engaged  in  serious  fight¬ 
ing. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  decree  which  fixed  news¬ 
print  prices  at  $3.10  per  hun¬ 
dred  as  of  April  1,  1918,  was 
modified  by  me  U.  6.  Circuit 
Court  in  October.  The  court 
found  a  $3.50  price  justified  for 
the  manufacturers  which  had 


agreed  to  its  jurisdiction — rep¬ 
resenting  about  50%  of  U.  S. 
production. 

Advertising  agencies,  which 
had  been  among  the  most  fierce¬ 
ly  competitive  elements  in  the 
fast-expanding  field  of  national 
advertising,  organized  in  1917, 
and  under  the  leadership  of 
James  O'Shaughnessy,  old-time 
Chicago  reporter  and  editor, 
standardized  many  practices, 
notably  the  15%  commission 
and  2%  cash  discount  from  pub¬ 
lishers.  l^ey  also  submitted  a 
rate-card  form  which  was  gen¬ 
erally  adopted. 

In  November,  1919,  Editor  & 
Publisher  reported  that  850 
newspapers  had  been  forced  to 
suspend  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  and  250  daily  papers 
had  been  consolidated. 

Peace  Brought  Press 
Some  New  Woes 

WITH  THE  Armistice  on  Nov. 

11,  Editor  &  Publisher  hailed 
Allied  victory,  the  end  of  news 
censorship  and  of  restrictions 
on  paper  use.  It  also  reported 
that  the  paper  manufacturers 
were  reluctant  to  sign  contracts 
at  the  rate  fixed  by  the  U.  S. 
Circuit  Court.  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  Co.  offered  con¬ 
tracts  at  $4.00  per  hundred. 

As  the  war  year  ended,  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
Associated  Press  in  its  fight  for 
property  right  in  news  and  con¬ 
tinued  the  injunction  against 
the  International  News  Service. 
It  also  enjoined  the  AP  from 
using  INS  dispatches.  But  after 
reading  the  decision  few  were 
certain  as  to  just  what  limits 
the  court  had  set  on  news  as 
property. 

Another  milestone  in  the 
growth  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
was  passed  with  the  issue  of 
January  11,  1919,  which  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  compilation  of 
daily  newspaper  circulations 
and  advertising  rates — listing 
1,647  evening  papers.  619  morn¬ 
ing  papers  and  503  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions. 

The  issue  of  May  22,  1919,  car¬ 
ried  in  its  176  pages  many  mes¬ 
sages  and  stories  of  newspapers 
and  newspaper  people  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  France,  marking  the 
firm  establishment  of  the  Editor 
&  Publisher’s  intimate  contacts 
with  world  journalism  that  have 


grown  with  succeeding  years 
A  brief  note  in  the  May  29 
issue  recorded  that  Arthur  L 
Clarke  had  resigned  as  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Evening 
World  to  join  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une.  There  were  unconfirmed 
reports  that  the  Tribune  planned 
to  start  a  morning  pictorial  in 
New  York  “about  June  15." 
That  rumor  was  still  uncon¬ 
firmed  the  following  week,  with 
the  further  report  that  George 
Utassy,  former  Hearst  magazine 
executive,  would  be  publisher 
of  the  new  paper.  Confirmation 
came  with  the  announcement 
that  the  New  York  Daily  Sem 
would  be  started  as  a  morn¬ 
ing  pictorial  tabloid  on  June 
26,  with  Utassy  as  general  man¬ 
ager,  and  Clarke  as  managing 
editor.  J.  M.  Patterson  and 
Robert  R.  McCormick,  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  were  presi¬ 
dent  and  vicepresident,  respec 
tively.  The  United  Press,  hith¬ 
erto  exclusively  an  evening  pa¬ 
per  service,  inaugurated  the 
United  News  with  the  new  tab¬ 
loid  as  its  initial  a.m.  client. 

Warning  on  Paper  Famine 
Midsummer  statistics  in  1919 
indicated  a  great  post-war  boom 
in  newspaper  advertising  for 
the  first  six  months.  They  also 
pointed  up  the  rise  in  newspa¬ 
per  wages,  some  increases  run¬ 
ning  as  high  as  25%  over  1918 
scales.  Advertising  rates  were 
rising,  too,  as  was  revealed  by 
the  second  Editor  &  Publishik 
tabulation  of  daily  newspaper 
circulations  and  rates  on  July 
24,  1919,  but  this  source  of  reve¬ 
nue  could  not  be  adjusted  quick¬ 
ly  enough  to  the  rising  tide  oi 
expense  to  save  many  small 
papers  from  extinction.  Eonoi 
&  Publisher  of  July  31  admon¬ 
ished  publishers  that  they  faced 
a  newsprint  famine  unless  they 
immediately  curtailed  paper 
consumption,  warning  that  20*^ 
more  paper  was  being  used  than 
the  mills  were  turning  out. 

With  the  announcement  by  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Co.  of  a  $4.50 
price  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1920,  alarm  gongs  sounded 
throughout  newspaperdom.  The 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  called  a  special  con¬ 
vention  in  New  York  on  Nov. 
12  to  plan  drastic  conservation 
measures. 

(Continued  on  page  89) 


CLASSIFIED  ADS  GIVE 
MORE  FOR  LESS 

('lafiMiflfHl  u(Ih  are  second  to  none  when  it  comes  to  deliverintr  MOST 
messages  at  LEAST  coat. 

EDITOR  &  PrHLISHER  delivcra  your  ad  to  StI.tiOO  readers  at  mini¬ 
mum  cost. 

If  you’d  like  to  sell  or  buy  somethiuir;  if  you  need  help  or  work,  let 
,  a  classified  ad  tell  our  readers  about  it.  Amonir  them  may  be  the 
j  very  person  you  want  to  reach. 

Classified  Dept. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1475  Ireadway  Maw  York  II.  M.  Y. 

Tal:  IRyoat  9-3052 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  75 


the  E&P  STORY 


continued  from  page  88 
High  living  costs  hit  white 
collar  staHs  of  newspapers  hard, 
too,  and  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  late  in  1919 
^de  another  of  its  periodic  at¬ 
tempts  to  organize  reporters  into 
its  Newspaper  Writers  Union. 
Due  partly  to  the  indifference 
of  editorial  people  and  partly 
to  the  determine  opposition  of 
publishers,  the  effort  was  abor- 
dve.  Editor  &  Publisher  during 
this  year  frequently  urged 
higher  pay  for  writing  people, 
but  took  no  stand  on  union 
organization.  And  from  Lon¬ 
don,  Editor  &  Publisher  report¬ 
ed  on  Oct.  9  that  the  British 
Institute  of  Journalists  was 
seeking  a  100%  pay  increase,  a 
46^our  week  and  three  weeks’ 
vKation  with  pay.  In  St.  Louis, 
^e  American  Journalists'  Asso¬ 
ciation  got  off  to  a  promising 
start  in  October,  1919,  but  died 
wKbin  a  year  or  two.  The  In¬ 
ternational  Association  of  City 
Editors,  which  had  been  formed 
in  1916,  fell  apart  in  1919  when 
its  newspaper  members  dis¬ 
approved  its  founder’s  idea  of 
raising  a  million  dollar  fund  to 
•fight  Bolshevism”  in  America. 

A  front-page  editorial  in -Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  of  Nov.  20, 
called  for  3-cent  daily  and  10- 
cent  Sunday  papers,  an  increase 
of  29%  or  more  in  advertising 
rates,  in  addition  to  economy 
and  elimination  of  waste.  The 
l^ter  alone  would  not  meet  the 
situation,  the  paper  emphasized. 

In  January,  1920,  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  55%  of  the  country’s 
dailies  lacked  a  regular  source 
of  paper.  Prices  quoted  by  mills 
for  1920  ranged  between  $4.50 
and  $4.90  per  hundred.  Spot 
prices  were  rising  and  would 
reach  more  than  $300  per  ton 
before  1920  ended.  Editor  & 
Publisher  in  its  January  8, 
1920  issue,  urged  the  three-cent 
street  sale  price. 

Munsey  was  an  early  arrival 
in  the  1920  news,  with  his  pur-  j 
chase  of  the  New  York  Herald. 
New  York  Telegram  and  Paris 
Herald  from  the  Bennett  estate 
on  Jan.  14.  Within  10  days,  he 
combined  the  Herald  with  the 
morning  edition  of  the  Sun,  car¬ 
rying  both  titles  of  the  octogen¬ 
arian  dailies.  | 

(Continued  on  page  91)  . 
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TOPEKA 


"HOMES  OF  TOMORROW"— KANSAS  STYLE: 


.  .  .  In  An  Area  That  Always 


"HITS  THE  MARK!" 


Fifteen  hundred  eager  girls  .  .  •  creators  of  the  "Kansas  Homes  of  Tomorrow” 
.  .  .  met  in  a  series  of  constructive  forums  recently.  Topeka  played  host  to 
them  in  their  search  for  wider  horizons  of  service  .  .  .  better  homes  .  .  .  wiser 
administration  of  these  homes. 

Such  embryo  home  economics  students  represents  a  specific  reason  why  the 
Topeka  Market  shows  constant  growth  and  phenominal  response  to  imagina¬ 
tive  national  advertising.  Youth  on  the  alert.  A  reaching-out  for  The  Better 
Way  of  life.  Just  such  groups  as  these  explain  why  there  is  such  eager 
acceptance  of  messages  about  the  very  things  mat  create  it.  They  are  respon¬ 
sive  prospects. 


The  Productive  Force  Behind  "Better-Life  Programs: 
Economic  Progress:  A  244-Million-Bushel  Wheat  Target 

The  third  largest  wheat  crop  in  Kansas  history  is  predicted  ...  an  estimated 
total  of  244,978,000  golden  bushels:  cash  value,  approximately  490  million 
dollars. 


European  wheat  crop  prospects  are  poor, 
areas  should  bring  total  1949  exports 
to  500,000,000-  25,000,000  above  1948. 
Kansas  "Homes  of  Tomorrow”  will  be 
even  more  progressive  homes,  more 
comfortable  homes,  more  ambitious 
homes,  than  ever.  Their  background 
of  per  capita  income  promises  this,  year 
after  year.  And  where  agriculture 
leaves  off,  industry  adds  a  handsome 
financial  bonus. 

Topeka — inseparable  from  Kansas — is 
a  vast  market  tapping  the  rich  resources 
of  21  drive-in  surrounding  counties, 
admirably  sustained  by  41,000  great 
farms.  What  a  Market! 

And  here  are  two  sturdy  coverage- 
mediums,  one  Statewide  as  to  influence, 
ready  to  cooperate  in  tell¬ 
ing  the  advertiser’s  story 
of  the  very  things  that 
make  for  this  "Better  Life.” 


Army  demands  for  feeding  occupied 


The  Topeka  Daily  Capital 

(Morning  ond  Sunday) 


The  Topeka  State  Journal 

(Evtning) 


The  Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Company,  Inc. 


Roprosonfod  By  Tho  Coppor  Publicnlion«.  Inc. 
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Metropolitan  Group 


/ 

fVhat  have  baseball  sales  and  advertising 


Look  at  the  individual  players'records 
of  the  top-ranking  teams — and  you’ll 
see  what  makes  those  teams  top-rank. 

They  have  stars  in  every  position — men 
who  know  best  the  particular  areas 
they  have  to  cover. 

A  top-ranking  sales-force  is  set  up  the 
same  w’ay.  And  the  same  kind  of  set-up 
makes  the  Metropolitan  Group  of  Sun¬ 
day  Picture  Magazines  top-rank,  too. 

Each  of  these  26  Sunday  Picture  Maga- 


in  common? 

lines  is  edited  in  the  section  of  the 
country  in  which  it  circulates — by  men 
who  know  best  what  their  readers  like 
most  because  they  live  among  them. 

Result — unmatched  readership.  In  fact, 
the  highest  average  inside  page  reader¬ 
ship  of  anything  in  print,  according  to 
all  available  studies! 

Metro  Sunday  Picture  Magazines  are 
ow'ned  and  distributed  by  26  leading 
Sunday  newspapers,  coast  to  coast.  Col¬ 


lectively,  they  reach  a  huge  audience  of 
38,000,000  readers  in  1 5, 000,000 families. 

In  short,  with  one  order,  one  piece  of 
copy  and  one  bill,  you  buy  in  Metro¬ 
politan  Group  top  readership  and  top 
market  coverage — and  gain  important 
savings  through  Metro’s  lower  Group 
rates  at  the  same  time ! 

That’s  a  good  thing  to  remember 
these  days,  when  you've  got  to  malie 
every  dollar  count! 


V 


vvvv 
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These  are  the 
Sunday  Magazine 
picture  sections  of 
Metropolitan  Group 

ATLANTA  Journal 
BALTIMORE  Sun 
boston  Globe 
uid/or  Herald 
buffalo  Courier-Express 
CHICAGO  Tribune 
CINCINNATI  Enquirer 
CLEVELAND  Plain  Dealer 
BES  MOINES  Register 
DETROIT  News 
ind/or  tree  Press 
INDIANAPOLIS  Star 
LOS  ANGELES  Times 
MILWAUKEE  Journal 
MINNEAPOLIS  Tribune 
NEW  YORK  News 
PHILADELPHIA  Inquirer 
PITTSBURGH  Press 
PROVIDENCE  Journal 
ST.  LOUIS  Globe-Democrat 
•nd/or  Post-Dispatch 
ST.  PAUL  Pioneer  Press 
SEATTLE  Times 
SPRINGFIELD  Republican 
SYRACUSE  Post-Standard 
WASHINGTON  Star 


Rnlilte  other  national  media, 
[Metropolitan  Group  is  a  national 
;iiiwi(  of  twenty-six  (26)  locally 
wned,  locally  edited,  locally  power' 
■jI  Sunday  picture  magazines  .  .  . 
Tinted  in  Graiwe  for  15,000,000 
^Tillies. 

heir  local  ownership,  local  view- 
'tnt,  local  editing,  local  power, 
laid  up  to  the  greatest  local  patron' 
ij^e  and  popularity  accorded  any' 
liimg  m  print. 


iSK  FOR  FACTS  AND  FIGURES  j 
AT  ANY  OF  THESE  OFFICES:  j 

110  East  41NU  Street,  1 

I  New  York  17  N.  Y. 

Tribune  Tower 

Chicago  I 

I  New  Center  Building  j 

^  Detroit 

'  US  Montgomery  St. 

j  San  Francisco 

j  448  South  Hill  Street 

Los  Angeles 
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The  first  listing  of  executive 
personnel  of  all  U.  S.  dailies 
appeared  in  the  January  29, 
1920  issue.  A  year  later  this 
directory,  expanded  and  refined, 
was  add^  to  several  other  sta¬ 
tistical  features,  to  form  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  Internation¬ 
al  Year  Book. 

A  major  factor  in  the  1919 
paper  shortage  was  emphasized 
when  the  AI^A  rejwrted  that 
dailies  in  17  key  cities  carried 
38%  more  advertising  in  1919 
than  their  1918  totals.  Early 
1920  figures  called  forth  a 
prophecy  from  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  the  year  would  show 
a  linage  gain  of  407o  over  1919. 
The  prophet  was  a  trifie  opti- 


THE  UNENDING  fight  of  Editor 

&  Publisher  against  press 
agentry  was  intensified  early  in 
1920.  The  paper  was  alarmed 
by  the  spread  through  industry 
and  politics  of  the  propaganda 
handout  idea,  which  had  re¬ 
ceived  great  impetus  under  the 
“voluntary  censorship’’  and  the 
curbs  on  enterprising  reportage 
during  the  war.  A  series  of 
strong  articles  exposed  some  of 
the  propaganda  that  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  newspapers,  apparent¬ 
ly  without  investigation.  Edi¬ 
tors  were  called  upon  to  control 
this  menace  to  press  freedom 
and  sound  American  life. 

In  April,  1920,  Viliam  D. 
Showalter,  who  had  been  a 
strong  right  hand  to  Mhr.  Brown 
in  the  expansion  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  died  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness.  He  had  been  managing 
editor  or  editor  since  1916  and 
had  previously  been  a  major 
factor  in  the  fight  against  cou¬ 
pons  and  trading  stamps.  No 
successor  was  immediately 
named.  Mr.  Brown  assumed 
editorial  responsibilities,  his  as¬ 
sistants  being  Ben  Mellon,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor;  John  F.  Redmond, 
managing  editor,  and  Arthur 
Robb,  news  editor. 

Melville  E.  Stone,  the  grand 
old  man  of  the  Associated  Press 
since  its  foundation,  was  grant¬ 
ed  a  leave  of  absence  at  the 
1920  AP  meeting,  and  Frederick 
Roy  Martin  was  made  acting 
general  manager.  Stone  retired 
the  next  year,  and  Martin  held 
the  reins  until  1925. 

High  tide  in  the  price  of 
paper  was  marked  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  price  of  $6.50 
per  hundred,  or  $130  a  ton  by 
International  Paper  Co.  for  the 
last  quarter  of  1920.  Small  pa¬ 
pers  united  late  in  the  year  in 
the  Publishers’  Buying  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Big  city  publishers  pigged 
themselves  to  keep  out  of  the 
spot  market,  where  phantom 
small  lots  of  paper  were  being 
hawked  by  speculators  at  prices 
ranging  from  $200  to  $320  per 
ton.  But  the  market  broke  in 
October. 

October,  1920,  saw  Munsey 
shuffle  his  New  York  papers. 


mistic.  The  year’s  gain  was 
about  5%  and  the  boom  was 
over  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
That,  and  the  importation  of  a 
relatively  small  quantity  of  for¬ 
eign  newsprint,  broke  the  run¬ 
away  paper  market. 

Another  early  1920  premoni¬ 
tion  was  nearer  the  mark. 
Months  before  the  political  con¬ 
ventions  assembled.  Editor  & 
Publisher  carried  biographical 
interviews  with  James  M.  Cox, 
publisher  of  the  Dayton  News 
and  Springfield  News,  and  War¬ 
ren  G.  Harding,  publisher  of  the 
Marion  Star,  indicating  that 
both  Ohioans  were  destined  for 
greater  glory.  The  rest  is  na¬ 
tional  history  told  in  many  col¬ 
umns  of  newspaper  space. 


TTie  Herald  became  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  Sun  the  evening  edi¬ 
tion.  And  the  same  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  noted  the 
suspension  of  the  Philadelphia 
Press,  with  its  purchase  by  Cy¬ 
rus  H.  K.  Curtis,  owner  ot  the 
Public  Ledger.  In  the  issue  of 
Oct.  9,  Mr.  Munsey  told  Editor 
&  FhJBLisHER  that  he  had  in¬ 
vested  $16,000,000  in  his  news¬ 
paper  ventures. 

Paper  prices  were  beginning 
to  drop,  but  the  other  big  ele¬ 
ment  in  newspaper  operating 
costs — wages  to  organized  labor 
— had  reached  an  average  peak 
of  about  70%  over  1914  scales. 
And  they  could  not  easily  be 
reduced  when  a  sharp  fall  in 
retail  consumer  goods’  prices 
signaled  the  end  of  the  post-war 
boom  late  in  1920. 

A  significant  and  prophetic 
event  which  was  reported  in 
routine  fashion  by  Editor  & 
Publisher  of  Miarch  5,  1921,  was 
the  election  of  Roy  W.  Howard, 
dynamic  head  of  the  United 
Press,  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  all  Scripps-McRae  news¬ 
papers. 

Wire  Pictures  and  Air  Planes 

Transmission  of  pictures  by 
wire  had  intrigued  inventors 
since  the  invention  of  the  tele¬ 
graph  and  in  November,  1920 
Editor  &  Publisher  reported  an 
experiment  by  the  New  York 
World  and  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  in  which  pictures  were 
sent  and  received  in  both  cities 
over  the  “telestereograph,”  the 
invention  of  Edouard  Belin. 

First  use  of  the  airplane  as 
a  news-gathering  accelerator 
was  reported  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  for  March  12.  1921,  with 
a  story  of  the  Philadelphia  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger’s  experiences — “an¬ 
nihilating  time  and  space  with 
their  speed  of  more  than  100 
miles  per  hour!” 

What  may  have  been  the  first 
airplane  trip  from  another  coun¬ 
try  to  the  United  States  had 
been  noted  in  October,  1919, 
when  William  H.  Dennis,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Halifax 
Herald  and  Evening  Mail,  land¬ 
ed  at  Greenport,  at  the  eastern 


tip  of  Long  Island  on  a  flight 
from  Nova  Scotia. 

A  feature  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  exhibit  at  the  1922  pub¬ 
lishers’  conventions  was  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  telephone  headsets,  by 
which  visitors  could  listen  “to 
what  is  passing  through  the 
air.”  Radio  broadcasting  had 
been  a  fact  since  the  fall  of 

1920,  when  KDKA  sent  out  the 
election  returns,  but  it  was  still 
an  infant  fact,  with  an  unpre¬ 
dictable  future. 

Birth  oi  ASNE 

’The  1922  conventions  also  wit¬ 
nessed  the  preliminary  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors — the  first 
successful  effort  to  unite  edi¬ 
torial  executives  as  other 
branches  of  the  newspaper 
craft  had  long  been  organized. 
Casper  S.  Yost,  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe  -  Democrat,  fathered  the 
idea  and  served  for  three  years 
as  the  Society’s  first  president. 

The  name  of  John  H.  Perry, 
former  general  counsel  for  the 
Scripps-McRae  Newspapers,  re¬ 
ceived  national  prominence 
when  he  became  president  of 
the  American  Press  Association 
in  March,  1921.  He  was  soon  to 
begin  his  acquisition  of  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers. 

International  Paper  cut  its 
price  to  $110  per  ton  in  March 
and  sought  to  sign  newspapers 
to  that  price  for  the  rest  of 

1921.  Editor  &  Publisher  coun¬ 
seled  caution,  believing  that 
lower  prices  would  soon  arrive. 
TTiey  did.  Spot  market  prices 
ranged  around  $100  in  early 
spring. 

"Crimson  News"  Condemned 

And  also  in  March,  1921,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  denounced 
“crimson  news” — the  use  of 
terms  like  “bathroom”  “bed¬ 
room”  and  “pink  nighties”  in 
sordid  yarns  of  no  intrinsic 
news  value,  which  it  called 
“common  filth  sold  as  news,” 
and  “a  disgrace  to  American 
journalism.”  In  the  issue  of 
April  the  question  was  asked 
editorially  “Is  Commercialism 
Smothering  Journalistic  Ideals?” 
ending  with  a  stern  admonition 
that  public  trust  and  goodwill 
were  the  newspapers’  principal 
3&S0tS. 

One  of  the  few  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  campaigns  which  did  not 
succeed  was  that  for  abolition 
of  advertising  agency  commis¬ 
sions,  with  the  agency  to  be 
paid  directly  by  its  clients. 
Opening  in  May,  1921,  it  was 
carried  on  with  vigor,  but  with 
obstinate  disregard  of  the  stub¬ 
born  realities  behind  the  anom¬ 
alous  situation  it  was  fighting. 
The  campaign  was  closed  with 
an  editorial  January  21,  1922. 

With  the  44-hour  week  for 
printers  a  reality  after  a  bitter 
nationwide  strike  in  1921,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  offered  numer¬ 
ous  articles  aimed  at  establish¬ 
ing  a  basis  for  sound  industrial 
relations.  Among  the  contrib¬ 
utors  were  James  J.  Davis,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor;  Walter  Gordon 
Merritt,  New  York  attorney, 
and  I.  K.  Stone,  president  of  the 
Duplex  Printing  Press  Co. 

(Continued  on  page  92) 
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MUNSEY  ACTIVE,  NEW  YORK  SALES  MAKE  NEWSPAPER  NEWS 


Circulation  figures,  carried  week*  ership  in  the  Los  Angeles  Her-  drawings  submitted  to  the  Trib" 
ly  on  the  first  news  page,  aid  and  San  Francisco  Call-Post.  une. 

showed  a  total  of  6,100  copies.  Hearst  executives  talked^  Pjf  Lord  Burnham,  publisher  of 
The  total  had  been  approxi-  for  dailies  in  50  cities,  "nie  Bal-  the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  de- 
mately  1,000  ten  years  earlier.  timore  Post  rnade  Scripps-Mc-  clared  in  Editor  &  Publishoi  of 
The  first  nationwide  tabula-  Rae’s  30th  active  daily.  January  20,  1923,  that  there  was 

tion  of  daily  newspaper  linage  Editor  &  Publisher  had  an  ex-  hope  of  world  peace  until 
appeared  in  Editor  &  Publisher  elusive  on  November  4,  when  it  the  United  States  and  Britain 
of  August  26,  1922,  a  massive  told  of  the  formation  of  Scripps-  worked  together, 
service  to  the  reader  render^  Acceleration  of  the  trend  to- 

regardless  of  space.  It  estimated  W.  Howard  and  Robert  P.  consolidation  of  newsna- 

that  advertisers  spent  approxi-  Scriops  taking  the  reins  from  noted  early  in  19M 

mately  .IM  mCOO  In  newa-  EW.  Scripps  and  Milton  A.  Me-  &  6va  ot  the  sl,vc„"d,'ilS; 
pers  during  the  first  half  of  1922.  Rae.  of  Pittsburgh  cooperated  to  buy 

Reflecting  the  interest  that  the  Radio  was  first  used  for  pre^  oigpatch  and  the 

newsprint  shortage  had  created  Leader  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000. 

in  cutting  waste  through  stan-  1®22  ®  A  few  years  later,  further  con- 

dardizing  paper-roll  sizes.  Editor  solidations  reduced  the  Pitts- 

&  Publisher  presented  its  first  R^ky  Mountain  area.  burgh  dailies  to  three,  none  of 

annual  analysis  of  newspaper  Returning  prosperity  of  news-  them  locally-owned, 
mechanical  requirements  in  the  papers  in  late  1922  was  noted  with  the  nurchase  of  the  Rni 

September.  30.  1922,  issue.  S*ew  timore  NewflndAmeli^ 

Newspaper  Chains  Annex  around  the  cornw  from  hls'^mb«‘l!f?ew?: 

Expended  Bopidly  tow^  IB  present 

EXPANSION  of  the  Scripps-  J"";,- e';  w^k  BBr.  he  added  bTfcS 
McRae  and  Hearst  newspaper  fered  $100,000  in  prizes  for  plans 
holdings  was  marked  during  which  would  combine  beauty  L  _ 

1922.  The  Baltimore  Post  was  and  utility  in  its  new  building.  Gannett  Group  Grows 

announe^  by  Scripps-McRae  The  December  30,  1922,  Editor  The  rise  of  another  chain 

for  early  publication  on  October  &  Publisher  printed  a  24-page  owner  of  coming  important 

7,  and  Hearst  assumed  part  own-  gravure  supplement  filled  with  was  noted  in  an  interview  with 


/I  Trbsde  ^ournhl 


f»r  IKo  “f  N^wspup^rs 


yO^A'  MARCH  xlSga. 


^Contcnts:flK 


uec.  iZ,  1921  and  his  passing 
was  noted  in  a  four-page  obi¬ 
tuary. 

They  didn't  call  it  the  “iron 
curtain’’  in  1922,  but  the  Jan.  7 
issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher  de¬ 
tailed  the  troubles  of  Moscow 
correspondents  in  getting  news 
past  the  Bolshevik  censor.  A 

few  months  later  Edwin  W. 

Hullinger.  U.P.  man  who  wrote 
the  story,  was  expelled  from 
Russia. 

What  may  have  been  the  first 
of  the  “sitydown”  strikes  to  be 
notorious  in  the  news  of  the 

late  thirties  was  staged  by 

pressmen  on  New  York  dailies 
early  in  March.  1922.  They 
called  it  a  “stay-out”  in  protest 
against  an  arbitration  award 
handed  down  the  previous  week 
by  Judge  Martin  T.  Mlanton.  In 
September,  1923,  the  pressmen 
called  a  full-fledged  strike 
against  this  contract  and  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  its  terms.  The  papers 
combined  to  put  out  one  morn¬ 
ing  and  one  evening  paper  daily 
for  more  than  a  week,  without 
advertising.  The  local  union 
was  dissolved  by  George  L. 
Berry,  international  president  of 
the  pressmen,  and  normal  oper¬ 
ation  was  resumed  with  a  new 
union  and  no  contract.  Editor 
&  Publisher  reported  the  con¬ 
troversy  in  great  detail  and 
with  notable  impartiality. 

The  tenth  anniversary  of  Mr. 
Brown's  ownership  was  noted 
on  April  1,  1922  in  a  brief  edi¬ 
torial  signed  by  Ben  Mellon. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  ABSORBS  SEVERAL  PAPERS  IN  ITS  FIELD 


continued  from  page  93 
broadcast  the  election  news,  lo¬ 
cal  and  national. 

Telephone  and  radio  were 
both  used  to  transmit  pictures 
successfully,  if  crudely,  in  1924, 
but  neither  would  be  ready  for 
nearly  a  decade  with  commer¬ 
cially  practical  transmission.  In 
the  meantime,  the  wire  services 
were  conducting  their  own  re¬ 
search.  All  would  be  ready  with 
machines  when  the  market  was 
ripe  for  news  pictures  by  elec¬ 
tricity. 

"Market  Guide"  Starts 
Annual  Service  in  1924 
ANOTHER  milestone  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  service  was  the 
publication  on  December  13, 

1924,  of  the  Space  Buyers  Mar¬ 
ket  Guide  in  308  pages.  Since 
1918,  Editor  &  Publisher  had 
been  publishing  “market  sur¬ 
veys"  of  States  and  regions  of 
the  country,  presenting  data  for 
the  evaluation  of  principal  mar¬ 
kets  by  users  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  space.  Similar  surveys 
were  now  made  for  every  city  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada 
in  which  a  daily  newspaper  was 
published.  The  25th  anniversary 
Issue  of  this  service  feature  was 
published  last  November. 

'Newapaperdom*  Bought 
Another  evidence  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  strength  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  was  its  purchase  of  News- 
poperdom,  a  t^ce-a-month  pub¬ 
lication  which  had  begun  in 
1892.  Its  principal  owner,  Mrs. 
Sadie  L.  Dare,  shortly  afterward 
Joined  Editor  &  Publisher.  The 
old  paper’s  name  was  changed 
to  Advertising,  under  the  Vi¬ 
toria!  direction  of  T.  S.  Trebell, 
in  January,  1924.  Advertising 
was  combined  with  Editor  & 
Publisher  in  July,  1925. 

The  Associated  Press  in  April, 

1925,  decided  to  permit  broad¬ 
casting  by  its  members’  radio 
stations  of  “transcendent”  news. 
Kent  Cooper  was  named  general 
manager,  succeeding  Frederick 
Roy  Martin,  following  the  an¬ 
nual  convention.  The  Associated 
Press  reported  that  its  1924  ex- 

?enses  had  exceeded  $7,000,000. 
n  October,  the  AP  put  its  World 
Series  baseball  story  on  the  air. 

For  several  years  New  York’s 
old  Newspaper  Row  near  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  had  been  losing 
tenants.  The  Times  and  Herald 
had  long  ago  moved  uptown. 
The  Sun  was  still  nearby,  but 
the  Tribune,  its  next-door  neigh¬ 
bor  had  moved  to  West  40th 
Street  in  1924.  The  Associated 
Press  moved  to  Madison  Avenue. 
And  in  May,  1925,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  left  its  quarters  in  the 
Pulitzer  Building,  and  moved  to 
the  Times  Building,  at  42nd 
Street  and  Broadway.  That  has 
been  its  address  ever  since 
The  mid-Twenties  produced  a 
galaxy  of  news  stories  that  gave 
full  rein  to  sensational  reporting 
— the  Leopold-Loeb  murder,  the 
entombment  of  Floyd  Collins  in 
a  Kentucky  cave,  the  fantastic 
evolution  trial  at  Dayton,  the 
Hall-Mills  murder  trials  in  New 
Jersey,  Channel  swimmers,  flag¬ 
pole  sitters,  transoceanic  air¬ 
plane  flights.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 


lisher  reported  all  diligently 
and  had  stern  words  of  rebuke 
when  zeal  swamped  truth  and 
good  taste,  as  it  sometimes  did. 

The  centennial  of  the  Sunday 
newspaper  was  celebrated  with 
an  edition  of  108  pages  on  Oc¬ 
tober  3,  1925. 

Early  in  1926,  when  many 
Americans  were  admiring  Mus¬ 
solini’s  “efficient"  government  of 
Italy,  Editor  &  Publisher  re- 


another  short-lived  fad,  but 
Editor  &  Publisher  regarded 
them  as  a  harmless  form  of 
newspaper  entertainment.  A 
feature  of  its  1926  convention  is¬ 
sues  was  a  full-page  crossword 
dedicated  to  the  visiting  news¬ 
paper  folks.  The  puzzle  was  set 
entirely  on  the  Linotype. 

Contending  that  the  title  “As¬ 
sociated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World”  no  longer  described 
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Also  absorbed  by  Editor  &  Publisher. 


vealed  the  ruthless  rule  of  the 
Italian  press  by  the  Fascist  dic¬ 
tatorship. 

Two-way  transatlantic  tele¬ 
phone  talks  opened  on  March  7, 
1926,  and  Editor  &  Publisher 
gave  a  play-by-play  report  of 
the  conversations  between  New 
York  and  London  newspaper 
people. 

Six  pages  of  obituary  marked 
the  passing  of  Edward  W. 
Scripps  in  March,  1926.  His 
death  occasioned  no  change  in 
ownership  or  policies  of  his 
newspapers. 

Crossword  Puzzles  Arrive 

Crossword  puzzles,  long  a 
minor  New  York  World  Sunday 
magazine  feature,  swept  into 
sudden  national  popularity  in 
1924.  Many  thought  them  just 


the  organization.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  called  for  a  new  name 
and  reorganization  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  meeting  in  June,  1926. 
And  the  A.A.C.W,  became  the 
International  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation.  A  few  years  later,  its 
name  was  changed  again  —  to 
“Advertising  Federation.” 

Editorial  battles  against  the 
corruption  of  prohibition  days 
brought  contempt  of  court  sen¬ 
tences  to  a  number,  whose  causes 
were  vigorously  championed  by 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Death  was 
the  reward  of  the  fight  against 
local  bootleggers  conducted  by 
Don  R.  Mellett  of  the  Canton 
(Ohio)  News  and  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  set  him  before  the  field 
as  an  ideal  of  courageous  incor¬ 
ruptible  journalism. 


The  mission  of  the  press  is  to 
denounce  evil.  Dean  Walter  Wil¬ 
liams  of  the  University  of  Mij. 
souri,  declared  at  the  third  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Press  Congress  of  the 
World  at  Geneva.  Switzerland 
in  September,  1926. 

With  the  rapid  development  o( 
radio  as  a  news  and  advertisini 
medium,  newspapers  in  1926  be¬ 
gan  to  face  the  question  of 
whether  to  list  programs,  and 
whether  to  include  the  trade 
names  of  program  sponsors.  In 
the  October  2  issue,  a  number 
of  prominent  newspaper  people 
declared  against  free  pubiicity 
in  the  listings. 

Warning  on  "ProsperitY" 

As  early  as  1926,  Editor  4 
Publisher  set  caution  signals  (or 
newspapers.  A  survey  pub- 
lished  on  October  9  showed  that 
expenses  of  representative  news¬ 
papers  were  up  12%,  while  rev¬ 
enues  were  ahead  only  10%  (rf 
the  previous  year’s  totals.  These 
warnings  were  to  be  repeated 
through  the  boom  years  and 
were  proven  accurate  in  1930. 

“Shop  Talk  at  Thirty”  made 
its  first  appearance  as  a  weekly 
feature  under  the  signature  of 
Marlen  Pew  on  Oct.  16,  1926. 

Incessantly  battling  against 
propaganda  and  handout  news. 
Editor  &  Publisher  scored  the 
State  Department  when  it  at¬ 
tempted  to  plant  with  news 
service  correspondents  an  un¬ 
authenticated  story  of  Bolshevist 
penetration  into  Latin  America 
in  November,  1926. 

Expansion  of  the  Associated 
Press  was  noted  on  January  15, 
1927,  when  establishment  of  its 
feature  service  was  reported. 
This  was  a  radical  departure 
from  the  AP  tradition  of  "strict¬ 
ly  news”  and  was  the  first  step 
in  a  broad  program. 

Smut  and  pornography  in 
news  were  roundly  condemned 
by  Editor  &  Publisher  in  Feb- 
uary,  1927,  when  the  Peaches 
Browning  divorce  case  climaxed 
a  gradual  build-up  of  lewdness 
in  word  and  picture.  Two  New 
York  papers  called  for  censor 
ship,  which  Editor  &  PuBLisim 
decried  as  a  last-resort  remedy. 

Scripps-Howard  entered  New 
York  in  February,  1927,  with  the 
purchase  of  the  Evening  Tele 
gram  for  “more  than  $2,500,000." 

Editor  &  Publisher  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1927,  reported  a  great  ex¬ 
pansion  of  chain  newspapers 
since  its  previous  survey  in  1924 
Chains  now  controlled  36.6%  of 
daily  and  45.1%  of  Sunday  cir 
culation.  Scripps-Howard  owned 
26  dailies,  Hearst  25,  with  the 
latter  leading  in  total  circula¬ 
tion. 

In  May,  1927,  Henry  A.  Wise 
Wood,  inventor  of  the  Autoplate 
stereotyping  machine  and  of  nu- 
merous  printing  press  improve-  i 
ments,  predicted  100-page  daily 
newspapers  by  1937. 

The  AP  Picture  Service  began 
operation  with  100  members  on 
August  1,  1927. 

In  September,  1927,  Philip  A 
Payne,  managing  editor  of 
New  York  Mirror,  flew  from  Old 
Orchard,  Me.,  with  Rome  as  his 
destination.  The  plane  was  ap 
parently  lost  in  mid-ocean,  and 
(Continued  on  page  96) 
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WORLD  TODAY  is  at  grips  over  the 
^  age-oid  question  whether  rulers  can 
plan  the  economic  life  of  the  people  as 
well  as  the  people  themselves. 

Dictators  —  Mussolini,  Hitler,  Stalin, 
e(  at.  —  substitute  their  edicts  for  eco¬ 
nomic  law.  Every  “omnipotent  state” 
must  do  that.  Every  effort  has  followed 
the  same  pattern  since  Hammurabi  fixed 
prices  4000  years  ago.  First,  more  and 
more  compulsion  with  greater  and  greater 
penalties.  Then  follows  popular  revolt, 
expressing  itself  in  an  acceptance  of  black 
markets,  the  last  resort  of  people  who 
have  more  respect  for  natural  law  in  the 
market-place  than  in  man-made  law. 

In  America,  we  have  gone  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  economic  laws  are  discovered  — 
not  made. 

Seldom  has  a  nation  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  demonstrated  on  such  a  large 
scale  and  in  such  a  short  period  of  time 
the  workings  of  a  free  economy,  —  an 
incident  falling  naturally  into  the  old 
American  way  of  getting  things  done. 

A  YEAR  AGO,  there  was  fear  of  an  acute 
shortage  of  oil  and  gasoline.  Government 
agencies  estimated  the  United  States  was 
15  per  cent  short  of  crude  oil  to  meet 
1948  needs,  and  saw  little  hope  of  wiping 
out  this  deficit.  There  was  even  agitation 
in  Congress  to  give  the  Executive  the 
power  to  ration  and  fix  prices.  Only  a 
miracle,  it  was  said,  could  prevent  wide¬ 
spread  suffering. 

What  happened?  Plenty  of  oil  and  gas. 
In  fact,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  100,000,000 
barrels  of  petroleum  had  been  added  to 
the  stock  piles  of  the  nation,  and  proved 
reserves  of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas 
liquids  were  increased  by  two  billion 
barrels,  and  natural  gas  by  8  trillion  cubic 
feet! 

It  was  not  a  miracle.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  the  natural  American  way  of  guid¬ 
ing  production  and  consumption  by  the 
free  operation  of  the  price  mechanism. 

The  anticipated  shortage  caused  com¬ 
petition  to  bid  up  prices  of  crude  oil.  This 
created  greater  incentive  to  discover  and 
produce  crude,  but  incentive,  however 


great,  is  not  enough.  There  must  be  the 
cash  or  credit  to  furnish  the  wages  and 
tools  for  the  expanded  activity. 

Without  the  profit  incentive  and  the 
profits  of  earlier  years  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  oil  industry  to  convert 
an  economy  of  scarcity  in  1948  to  one  of 
plenty  today  in  1949.  Furthermore,  just 
as  rising  prices  automatically  stimulated 
production  so  today  excess  production 
swings  the  price  pendulum  downward. 

Economic  law,  unhampered,  thus  works 
day  and  night  to  bring  back  the  balanced 
economy  toward  which  it  is  always  striv¬ 
ing.  It  has  never  been  done  by  Executive 
Order. 

You  can’t  “putach”  oil  around  —  nor 
men  of  spirit! 

Cities  Service  played  its  part  in  this 
transition  from  scarcity  to  plenty.  As  a 
result,  you,  the  public,  were  able  to  buy  — 
and  you  did  buy  —  more  Cities  Service 
products  and  services  than  in  the  previous 
year,  in  fact,  a  total  of  $593,000,000 
worth. 

In  order  to  do  this  Cities  Service 
increased  its  production  of  crude  oil 
by  10%. 

It  refined  72,000,000  barrels,  an  in¬ 
crease  over  1947  of  10%. 

It  furnished  customers  372  billion 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas,  an  increase 
of  17%. 

Its  sales  of  electric  energy  were  just 
short  of  3  billion  kilowatt  hours,  an 
increase  of  12%. 

In  SPITE  OP  these  increased  activities. 
Cities  Service  carried  forward  its  program 
of  development  and  expansion,  investing 
$112,000,000  in  1948.  Stimulated  by  the 
free  air  of  American  endeavor,  unham¬ 
pered  by  totalitarian  “planning”,  it  is 
getting  ready  for  further  demands  of  the 
public  for  oil,  gas,  and  electric  power.  It 
also  added  to  its  financial  resources  in 
order  to  meet  those  demands. 

This  Company  believes  that  the  United 
States  of  America  under  the  free  enter¬ 
prise  system  is  still  a  going  concern,  and 
proposes  by  precept  and  example  to  do  its 
part  in  keeping  it  so. 


A  more  detailed  account  of  the  “American  Incident"  is  given  in  the 
Company’s  Annual  Report  to  stockholders,  a  copy  of  which  will 
be  sent  upon  request.  Address,  70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y, 


Cities  ©  Service 


W.  Alton  Jones.  President 
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continued  from  page  94 
thus  ended  the  brief  but  spec¬ 
tacular  career  of  Payne,  who 
had  won  the  title  "ring  master 
of  the  tabloid  circus”  by  his  ex¬ 
ploits  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Daily  News  and  later  of  the 
Daily  Mirror.  And  on  Septem¬ 
ber  24,  Editor  &  Publisher  re¬ 
ported  that  New  York  dailies 
and  papers  associated  with  them 
had  spent  more  than  $500,000  in 
reporting  the  previous  summer's 
transatlantic  flights,  beginning 
with  that  of  Charles  A.  Lind¬ 
bergh  in  May. 

"Fourth  Estate"  Purchased 

Editor  &  Publisher,  oldest  pa¬ 
per  in  its  field,  on  December  1, 
1927,  became  also  the  only  paper, 
when  it  bought  and  consolidated 
The  Fourth  Estate,  founded  by 
Ernest  F.  Birmingham  in  1894 
and  published  by  him  until  the 
previous  year,  when  financial 
difficulties  led  to  new  owner¬ 
ship. 

When  a  New  York  Daily  News 
photographer  smuggled  a  camera 
into  the  execution  chamber  and 
photographed  Ruth  Snyder  in 
the  Sing  Sing  death  chair. 
Editor  &  Pur'  ’sher  declared  on 
January  21,  1928,  that  this  kind 
of  journalism  "must  inevitably 
lead  tc  public  regulation.” 

Advertising  volume  in  news¬ 
papers  began  to  slip  a  little  in 
1928 — which  might  have  been 


taken  for  the  storm  warning 
that  it  was — but  eyes  turned 
rather  to  Wall  Street.  An  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  reporter  de¬ 
scribed  the  first  4,000,000-share 
day  in  March  of  1928. 

Broun  Raises  a  Row 

Heywood  Broun  came  into  the 
public  eye  as  a  stormy  petrel 
late  in  1927,  when  he  resigned 
from  the  New  York  World  after 
the  publishers  had  suppressed 
his  column  on  the  Sacco-Van- 
zetti  case.  Differences  were 
smoothed  out  and  Broun  re¬ 
turned  to  his  daily  stint,  but  in 
May,  1928,  Editor  &  Publisher 
reported  his  dismissal  by  the 
World  for  "disloyalty”  after  he 
had  written  a  column  in  the 
Nation,  criticizing  the  newspa¬ 
per.  "The  columnist  joined  the 
Evening  Telegram  the  following 
week. 

Names  long  respected  in  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  circles  received 
unpleasant  publicity  in  May, 
1928,  when  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  revealed  that  they 
had  taken  pay  from  public  util¬ 
ity  propagandists  to  influence 
newspaper  and  public  thinking. 
Frankly  admitting  that  there 
was  “no  pleasure  in  presenting 
the  dismal  facts,”  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  carried  verbatim  reports 
of  the  important  testimony.  The 
revelations  continued  for  more 
than  a  year. 


“Paper  Trust”  Financed 
Newspaper  Purchases 


THE  summer  of  1928  also 

brought  a  price  war  among 
paper  manufacturers.  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  dropped  its  price 
from  $65  to  $62  a  ton  in  June, 
and  predictions  were  made  that 
the  price  would  go  down  to  $50. 
Editor  &  Publisher  hailed  the 
news  with  no  enthusiasm,  seeing 
in  it  disaster  for  the  paper  in¬ 
dustry  and  trouble  ahead  for 
publishers.  The  paper  fight  and 
the  utility  propaganda  stories 
shortly  merged  in  a  great  new 
sensation. 

Frank  Gannett  made  big  news 
when  he  bought  the  87-year-old 
Brooklyn  Eagle  in  January,  1929, 
at  a  reported  price  of  $6,000,000. 
He  was  said  to  have  invested 
$10,500,000  in  newspapers  dur¬ 
ing  1928  and  was  to  suffer  em¬ 
barrassing  moments  when  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  elic¬ 
ited  the  admission  that  part  of 
the  money  to  buy  the  Eagle  and 
other  newspapers  was  borrowed 
from  the  International  Paper 
and  Power  Co.  Gannett  declared 
that  he  had  borrowed  the  money 
because  the  paper  firm’s  terms 
were  better  than  those  of  com¬ 
mercial  banks.  The  paper  com¬ 
pany  declared  that  it  merely 
wished  to  guarantee  a  stable 
market  for  its  product.  The 
testimony  made  it  clear  that 
Gannett’s  newspapers  had  in  no 
way  favored  private  owners  of 
utilities,  but  rather  the  contrary. 
And  the  publisher  promptly  re¬ 
paid  the  loan  and  made  that  fact 
public. 


The  purchase  of  the  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  Record  and  the  Augusta 
(Ga. )  Chronicle  by  Harold  Hall 
and  William  LaVarre,  both  for¬ 
merly  associated  with  the  New 
York  Telegram,  was  announced 
in  March.  Shortly  afterward,  it 
was  revealed  that  they,  too,  had 
been  financed  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  and  Power  Co. 

International  reported  ^  deficit 
of  $4,706,403  for  its  1928  opera¬ 
tions  and  it  was  undoubtedly 
seeking  stable  outlets  for  its 
paper  in  a  demoralized  market. 
But  it  was  also  an  operator  of 
growing  importance  in  the 
manufacture  of  electric  power, 
and  its  interest  in  financing 
newspaper  purchases  did  not  sit 
well  with  a  public  already  sus¬ 
picious  of  the  “power  trust.” 

During  the  publishers’  meet¬ 
ings  in  New  York,  a  prime  topic 
was  the  International  Paper 
Company’s  purchase  of  stock  in 
the  Boston  Herald  and  Traveler. 
’The  Chicago  Journal,  owned  by 
S.  E.  Thomason,  chairman  of  the 
ANPA  paper  committee,  had 
been  bought  with  International 
money,  it  was  disclosed.  At 
Washington  during  the  neict 
week,  Archibald  R.  Graustein, 
president  of  International,  told 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
that  his  company  had  invested 
$10,788,000  in  the  purchase  of 
interests  in  13  daily  newspapers. 

Editor  &  Publisher  reported 
the  testimony  in  full  and  de¬ 
clared  editorially  on  May  11, 

(  Continued  on  page  98) 
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Circulation 

Total  Lineage 

58,778 

1948 

12,404,734 

57,302 

1947 

10,671,104 

54,220 

1946 

8,147,066 

56,287 

1945 

7,653,301 

54,485 

1944 

7,179,206 

51,997 

1943 

6,474,718 

48,360 

1942 

6,750,092 

46,272 

1941 

9,003,584 

44,656 

1940 

8,669,569 

43,857 

1939 

8,272,169 

1948 

Circulation 

52,931 

1947 

51,133 

1946 

47,948 

1945 

48,588 

1944 

46,060 

1943 

42,125 

1942 

38,466 

1941 

36,177 

1940 

33,962 

1939 

32,449 

There  Must  Be  A  Reason 

A  Good  Newspaper 
In  a  Growing  Market 

Member  ABC  and  Media  Records 

Representative 

George  A.  Me  Devitt  Company 
444  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
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What  does  comfort  cost  per  pound? 


Meres  a  new  way  to  look  at  any  Shell product 


Growing  uses  for  petroleum — now 
our  largest  source  of  “portable  power’’ 
— help  raise  our  standard  of  living  to 
highest  point  in  history .  .  . 


Strong  man  for  sale: 

An  ancient  dream  of  “easy  living”  was  to  own  Alad¬ 
din’s  lamp,  and  “wish”  the  hard  work  done.  Now  the 
dream  comes  true.  Petroleum  and  natural  gas  furnish 
48%  of  our  cnerg\'  requirements.  Petroleum  is  easy  to 
buy  at  reasonable  prices,  anyu'here  in  America.  And 
it’s  ready  to  tackle  almost  any  job  you  ask. 


Faster  farmwork: 


Give  a  farmer  a  gallon  of  Shell  diesel  fuel,  which  will 
weigh  about  7  pounds,  and  you’re  giving  him  tireless 
mechanical  muscles.  You’re  helping  him  cultivate  a  lot 
more  land  in  less  time.  You’re  giving  him  an  easier  life. 
And  incidentally,  you’re  helping  him  give  a  lot  more 
food  to  a  verv'  hungry  world. 


Take  home  some  sun: 

Let’s  look  at  a  gallon  of  Shell  fuel  oil,  for  instance,  in 
a  new  way.  It  costs  you  about  half  as  much  as  a  pack  of 
cigarettes— but  you’re  actually  buying  something  more 
than  a  product.  Your  gallon  of  fuel  oil  is  really  “7 
pounds”  of  portable  summer  weather— to  warm  your 
home  .  .  .  protect  your  family  from  the  winter  cold. 


A  forward-looking  company 

serves  all 


For  2  ice  cream  cones: 

A  gallon  of  Shell  gasoline  costs— without  taxes— about 
the  same  as  2  large  ice  cream  cones.  It  contains  the 
energy  to  transport  you  and  your  family  15  to  20  miles 
. . .  on  business,  errands,  or  recreation.  Petroleum  is 
portable  pozeer  available— for  your  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience— an\\vhere  in  America. 


4: 


SHEtl  OIL  COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


Consumer 

Community 

Employees 

Shareholders 
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The  arm-chair  economists  are  at  it  again— the 
boys  of  the  “hot-stove”  league  who  always  have 
the  answer. 

Once  again  the  target  is  the  American  Business 
System— and  the  crime,  it  seems,  is  the  ability  of 
that  System  to  make  enough  profit  to  keep  this 
country  out  of  industrial  red  — keep  our  people 
working  and  living  in  the  style  they  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  — and  keep  this  country  growing  and  im¬ 
proving  and  progressing. 

Underneath  it  all,  of  course,  is  thef'  somewhat 
timeworn  ideological  crusade  to  “spread  the 
wealth.” 

Let’s  do  a  little  analyzing,  just  as  average 
Americans,  using  just  average  common  sense. 

Let’s  suppose  that  we  take  sdl  the  profit— a// 
the  net  profit  of  American  Business  for  1948,  after 
the  millions  upon  millions  of  taxes  were  paid. 

The  figure  is  about  20  billions.  9%  of  the  total 
national  income  of  220  billions.  A  lower  percent¬ 
age  than  in  the  boom  year  of  1929.  A  lower  per¬ 
centage  than  in  the  high  production  year  of  1941. 

But  let’s  take  all  the  net  profit— the  whole  20 
billions— and  distribute  it  in  equal  shares  among 
the  142  million  people  in  oiu*  country.  Let’s  give 
every  man,  woman  and  child  $140.85.  That’s  what 
it  amounts  to. 


Then  let’s  cancel  all  the  programs  of  expan¬ 
sion  and  rehabilitation  of  U.  S.  railroads— programs 
due  to  cost  hundreds  of  millions.  And  let’s  struggle 
along  with  what  we  have. 

Let’s  quit  investing  a  hundred  million  dollars 
to  bring  out  one  brilliant,  better,  faster,  more  lux¬ 
urious  line  of  automobiles  —  and  go  on,  year  after 
year,  driving  the  same  old  cars. 

Let’s  scrap  the  expansion  program  of  the  oil 
industry,  a  program  scheduled  to  cost  billions,  and 
quit  worrying  about  gas  for  our  automobiles  and 
oil  to  heat  our  homes. 

And  let’s  quit  paying  dividends  to  the  5  mil¬ 
lion  shareholders  in  American  Business,  you  who 
have  invested  your  savings  and  expect  a  fair  re¬ 
turn  for  your  money. 

Exaggeration,  you  say?  Not  at  all.  It’s  just 
plain,  simple  arithmetic. 

In  1948— U.  S.  Business  put  19  billion  dollars 
into  plant,  industrial,  farm  and  mining  improve¬ 
ment. 

For  what?  To  strengthen  the  guarantee  that 
this  country  will  remain  in  its  coveted  position  of 
world  industrial  leadership.  To  make  profits  enough 
to  protect  the  U.  S.  worker  and  his  job.  To  keep 
business  on  a  solid,  safe,  sound  base  — and  reduce 
the  risk  of  future  recession  and  loss. 


Standard  Steel  Spring  Co. 

CORAOPOLIS,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Is  that  what  you  want  for  your  country’s  future 
and  your  future?  Or  will  you  sell  out  for  $140.85 
-and  stop  progress? 

Think  over  this  loose  talk  about  profits.  Think 
it  over  seriously! 

If  you  want  this  country  thrown  on  the  wreck¬ 
age  pile  of  other  countries  —  the  quickest  way  to 
do  it  is  to  throttle  profits  — the  legitimate  driving 
force  back  of  our  progress  —  the  progress  of  every 
last  one  of  us! 


Facts  No  American 
Should  Ever  Forget: 


(Average  cost  in  hours  of  labor) 


IntheU.S.  In  England 
'hrs.  lOmin.  15  hrs. 


In  Russia 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  advertisements  being  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Standard  Steel  Spring  Company  of 
Coraopolis,  Pennsylvania,  as  a  contribution  to  a 
better  understanding  of  America’s  greatness. 

The  Standard  Steel  Spring  Company  was  organ¬ 
ized  twenty-five  years  ago  with  a  small  plant,  50  em¬ 
ployees.  A  typical  American  business  serving  the 
common  interests  of  a  typical  American  commu¬ 
nity,  it  has  grown  to  serve  the  requirements  of 
some  of  the  nation’s  leading  industries.  It  is  an 
example  of  the  steady,  solid  growth  that  is  p>ossible 
only  under  the  American  Business  System  — a  Sys¬ 
tem  which  permits  management  to  assure  progress 
for  itself,  its  employees  and  its  stockholders  by  plow¬ 
ing  earnings  back  into  the  business. 


In  England  In  Russia 
1 1  hrs.  1 04  hrs.  30  min. 


A  2-pants  Man's  Suit 

IntheU.S.  In  England  In  Russia 

38  hrs.  58  min.  152  hrs.  5  min.  571  hrs. 


yVe  have  authorized  our  advertising  agency,  MacFarland,  Aveyaid  &  Co., 
333  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.,  to  honor  requests  tor  reprints  of 
this  advertiserztent.  Kindly  make  requests  on  your  own  letterhead.  Per¬ 
mission  to  reprint  in  whole  or  in  part  is  extended  without  limitation. 


'^r***'  r«quir«in*ntt  of  Fabricated,  assembled  and 
n>day  s  advanced  design  tested  under  the  industry's 

To  meet  all  requirements  of  most  rigid  standards. 
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For  all  industrial  buildings 
where  maximum  light,  air 
and  safety  are  required. 


To  supply  every  recognized 
need  in  the  outomotive,  in¬ 
dustrial,  farm  power  fields. 


Engineered  ond  designed  in 
any  shape  or  size  for  any 
requirement  of  industry. 
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Radio  Doesn’t  Satisfy 
Washington  Readers 


By  James  J.  Butler 


WASHINGTON— What  happens 

when  a  news  center  of  the 
world  finds  itself  without  daily 
newspapers  after  more  than  one 
century  of  uninterrupted  publi* 
cation? 

Washington  had  that  experi¬ 
ence  only  a  week  ago  and  the 
impact  was  terrific.  It  brought 
home  to  approximately  one  mil¬ 
lion  persons  who  read  the  four 
capital  dailies,  the  near  totality 
of  their  dependence  upon  these 
newspapers  for  information,  and 
it  was  felt  in  quarters  not  nor¬ 
mally  associated  with  news¬ 
paper  service. 

The  three  -  day  suspension 
which  continued  while  press¬ 
men  and  stereotypers  resolved 
their  wage  and  hour  differences 
with  the  publishers,  under  fed¬ 
eral  government  supervision, 
prompted  the  Washington  Post 
to  coin  a  definition  of  “news.” 

“News,”  said  that  paper  edi¬ 
torially,  “is  that  which  has  been 
missing  from  your  life  in  the 
last  72  hours.” 

And  that  paper,  owner  of  one 
of  the  most  powerful  broadcast 
stations  in  Washington,  went  on 
to  discuss  radio  as  a  substitute 
for  newspapers.  The  newer 
medium  was  found  lacking  in 
major  respects.  The  newspaper 
said: 

“The  strike  appears  to  have 
demonstrated  at  least  one  thing, 
and  that  is  that,  whatever  its 
virtues,  the  radio  is  not  an  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  substitute  for 
newspapers.” 

So^ng  mail  from  readers 
which  flowed  into  the  office  dur¬ 
ing  the  strike,  the  editorial  staff 
came  up  with  three  basic  points 
made  by  the  subscribers,  and 
reported  them  as  follows: 

“First,  they  say,  the  radio  per¬ 
mits  little  or  no  liberty  of  selec¬ 
tions.  The  broadcaster  or  com¬ 
mentator  makes  his  own  selection 
of  topics  and  one  is  obliged 
either  to  listen  jwtiently  to 
whatever  he  chooses  to  talk 
about  or  do  without  news  en¬ 
tirely.  In  a  newspaper,  how¬ 
ever,  one  may  skip  over  an  item 
that  appears  to  hold  no  par¬ 
ticular  interest  and  proceed  to 
the  next.  Or  one  may  skip  the 
news  entirely  and  proceed  to 
the  comic  s^ps,  or  the  sports 
pages,  or  the  classified  adver¬ 
tisements,  or  whatever  it  is  that 
seems  to  matter. 

“Second,  the  readers  tell  us, 
editorial  (pinions  aired  by  radio 
are  likely  to  fill  the  listener 
with  a  sense  of  frustration.  If 
one  disagrees  violently  with  a 
newspaper  editorial,  one  can 
work  on  some  of  his  indignation 
by  writing  a  letter  to  the  editor, 
and  the  chances  are  at  least 
even  that  the  letter  will  be  pub¬ 
lished.  Of  course  one  can  also 
write  a  letter  to  a  radio  news 
commentator,  and  the  chances 
are  better  than  even  that  it  will 
be  gratefully  acknowledged  by 
the  third  assistant  to  his  second 
assistant  secretary. 

“Finally,  our  correq;x>ndents 
say  that  for  some  reason,  of 


which  no  doubt  the  psycholo¬ 
gists  can  provide  an  explana¬ 
tion,  news  absorbed  through  the 
ear  makes  less  impression  than 
news  absorbed  by  the  eye.  More¬ 
over,  if  during  the  broadcast 
one  is  distracted  by  telephone 
calls,  unexpected  visitors  or 
minor  accidents  to  one’s  chil¬ 
dren,  or  if  one’s  mind  happens 
to  be  wandering  at  the  moment, 
one  is  simply  out  of  luck  as  far 
as  a  particular  item  of  news  is 
concerned.  But  it  always  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  read  a  newspaper  article 
twice,  and  we  have  even  heard 
of  authenticated  cases  in  which 
it  has  been  done.” 

Few  individuals,  business  en¬ 
terprises  or  government  opera¬ 
tions  failed  to  experience  some 
inconvenience,  expense,  or  in¬ 
terference  with  their  work 
while  the  papers  remained  off 
the  streets. 

Out-of-town  newspapers  made 
only  slight  increases  in  their 
^ipments  to  the  capital.  Such 
papers  as  reached  the  city  were 
eagerly  gobbled  up. 

President  Gets  Tape 

One  of  the  city’s  most  avid 
newspaper  readers  supplement¬ 
ed  his  out-of-town  editions  with 
immediate  attention  to  the  flow 
of  copy  over  news  tickers. 
I^esident  Truman  received  the 
strips  torn  off  the  machines 
from  the  hands  of  Press  Secre¬ 
tary  Charles  G.  Ross,  who  made 
numerous  trips  to  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  desk  on  that  mission. 

Undertakers  said  attendance 
at  funerals  dropped  off  greatly. 
There  was  no  way  to  inform  the 
public  of  deaths,  except  in'cases 
of  persons  of  sufficient  promi¬ 
nence  to  merit  radio  announce¬ 
ment  Bereaved  families  hadn’t 
the  time  to  telephone  other  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends,  and  it  was 
hardly  expected  that  they  might 
do  so  under  the  circumstances. 
Florists  catering  to  the  funeral 
trade  reported  heavy  losses. 

Thousands  of  subscribers 
grumbled  over  the  loss  of  comic 
page  strips,  eroecially  those 
having  continuity  in  their 
stories.  By  doubling  comic  pages 
in  some  instances,  and  by  verbal 
synopses  in  others — as  well  as 
comic  page  reading  by  radio 
announcers — that  problem  even¬ 
tually  was  solved. 

Judge  Missed  the  Comics 

One  local  jurist.  Judge  George 
P.  Barse  of  Municipal  Court,  ad¬ 
mitted  he  missed  the  comics 
greatly.  They  make  up  his  first 
item  of  reading  matter.  He  sin¬ 
gled  out  two  of  them  as  “honest, 
clean-cut,  American  types.” 

On  the  other  hand.  Justice 
Hugo  L.  Black  of  the  Supreme 
court  didn’t  miss  the  papers  at 
all.  He  could,  he  said,  manage 
to  exist  without  erudite  editorial 
writers  pontificating  down  his 
neck. 

Court  clerks,  however,  found 
a  real  problem  which  extended 
beyond  their  own  offices  and 
into  the  lives  of  litigants,  law¬ 
yers,  and  trial  witnesses.  Many 


types  of  civil  actions  require 
that  notices  be  published  one 
or  more  times  in  local  news¬ 
papers  before  an  issue  can  be 
brought  to  trial,  and  the  cover¬ 
ing  statute  usually  fixes  the 
number  of  days  that  are  to  sep¬ 
arate  each  of  a  series  of  such 
paid  notices.  They  are  still 
working  on  the  problem,  and  it 
is  likely  that  some  of  the  oases 
may  have  to  be  re-advertised 
from  their  very  start. 

Department  stores  and  other 
mercantile  establishments  had 
the  shelves  and  counters  loaded 
for  the  Easter  trade,  and  their 
advertising  deipartments  or  agen¬ 
cies  had  copy  in  the  composing 
rooms  to  accelerate  the  buying. 
No  official  estimate  has  been 
made  of  the  monetary  loss  suf¬ 
fered. 


All  Very  Smithy 
Among  the  Smiths 


■ 


Just  about  the  best  informed 
persons  in  Washington  were 
newspaper  employes  other  than 
those  of  the  striking  unions. 
’They  handled  the  copy  and  car¬ 
ried  it  through  all  the  way  to 
the  stereotyping  departments. 
As  a  result,  newspapers  were 
on  the  streets  in  a  matter  of  a 
few  hours  after  the  settlement 
was  reached. 

2-Year  Contract 

Much  misunderstanding  at¬ 
tended  the  strike  settlement. 
The  union  members  were  de¬ 
scribed  in  E&P  and  elsewhere, 
as  having  “won”  a  two-year 
agreement  with  wage  increases 
retroactive  to  the  date  of  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  former  contracts. 
Actually,  it  was  the  publishers 
who  had  insisted  on  the  two- 
year  term,  and  there  had  been 
express  agreement  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  ultimately  stipulated 
would  date  from  Dec.  1,  1948,  in 
the  case  of  the  stereotypers,  and 
Feb.  7,  1949,  for  the  pressmen. 

Misunderstanding  also  attend¬ 
ed  the  agreement  on  wages. 
The  publishers  had  offered  $6  a 
week  more — much  less  than  was 
demanded  by  the  two  unions. 
’I%at  increase  was  accepted  in 
the  settlement,  with  the  retro¬ 
active  provision.  The  further 
increase  of  $1  on  which  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  pressmen  was 
made  does  not  become  effective 
until  Nov.  1,  1949.  The  addi¬ 
tional  $1.50  granted  the  stereo¬ 
typers  becomes  effective  on  the 
same  date.  Reductions  in  num¬ 
ber  of  working  hours  were  not 


Los  Angeles,  Calif .— .Tht 
Smiths  took  the  bit  in  their 
teeth  on  a  recent  story  about  i 
pilot  who  buzzed  housetops  and 
landed  in  the  clink. 

The  pilot  was  Edwin  C.  Smith 
He  appeared  before  Justice 
the  Peace  Lathrop  E.  South 

Nick  Vacariello  on  the  Sheriffs 
beat  turned  the  story  in  to  Dajlj, 
News  rewrite  man  Jack  Smith. 
Phil  Morehouse  of  the  Times 
turned  in  his  version  to  Cecil 
Smith,  and  Barney  Bernard  of 
the  Evening  Herald  and  Expreu 
transmitted  his  to  Jud  Smith, 
who — actually — will  use  no  other 
make  of  mill  than  an  L.  c 
Smith, 


made  retroactive  for  either 
union,  but  became  effective 
after  the  settlement. 


The  strikers  had  expressed 
belief  that  their  denumds  would 
be  favored  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  Times-Herald.  ownership 
of  which  is  in  transition  from 
the  Eleanor  Patterson  estate  to 
the  seven  key  executives  named 
beneficiaries  in  the  publisher’s 
will.  Officials  of  the  Times- 
Herald  made  no  comment  on 
this  report,  following  the  state¬ 
ment,  but  other  publishers  as¬ 
sured  E&P  that  the  unions' 
reasoning  was  unsound.  The 
settlement  was  made  by  the 
four  newspapers,  acting  jointly 
and  adhering  closely  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  propositions  all  the  way. 
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SOCIETY  of  the  NATIONAL  SHRINE 
of  the  Bn.L  of  RIGHTS 

at  SAINT  PAUL’S  CHURCH 

EASTCHESTER.  INC. 

earnestly  solicits  your  contributions  to  some  worthy  objectives, 

namely: 

to  restore  the  old  vaults,  tombs  and  monuments  in  the  Churchyard — 

to  place  a  wall  all  around  the  property — 

to  rehabilitate  the  old  Village  Green  where  the  famous  election 
was  held  in  1733 — resulting  in  the  imprisonment  of  John 
Peter  Zenger,  his  trial  and  acquittal,  thereby  establishing 
the  free  press  principle  in  the  Colonies  forty  years  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  written. 

$120,000  is  needed  for  these  worthy  objectives. 

David  W.  Howe.  President  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  and  Business  Manager 
of  the  Burlington  (Vermont)  Free  Press,  says  of  this  enterprise: 

"I'he  Peter  Zenger  Memorial  is  a  shrine  that  appeals  to  newspapermen  everywhere.  On  this  Vil- 
large  Green  in  Eastehester  some  of  America's  basic  freedoms  were  won  in  an  early  and  critical  part 
of  our  national  history.  Newspapermen  have  supported  the  restoration  of  this  shrine  and  are  sure 
to  be  counted  among  the  substantial  contributors  to  the  present  project  of  restoration  of  the  old 
Villag<‘  Green. 

‘'Future  generations  from  great  distances  will  journey  to  Eastehester.  It  will  especially  be  a  place 
sought  out  by  students  as  long  as  America  is  devoted  to  freedom.” 

The  Zenger  Memorial  Building  will  he  erected  on  a  portion  of  this  famous  old  Green  as  soon  as  the 
restoration  is  completed. 

For  the  purpose  of  erecting  this  Zenger  Memorial  Building  newspaper  |>eople  have  already  con¬ 
tributed  the  sum  of  S40,0(M(  which  at  the  present  time  is  invesed  in  United  States  Government  Bonds. 

The  directors  of  the  Zenger  Memorial  Fund,  Inc.,  coinmend  wholeheartedly  this  project  of  restora¬ 
tion,  knowing  it  is  to  he  a  national  shrine  —  not  a  local  one  —  and  believing  the  fundamental  freedoms 
we  now  enjoy  are  traceable,  in  large  measure  to  the  fight  made*  ami  won  by  Zenger,  and  T.e  righteous 
forces  he  represented. 

Contributions  should  be  sent  to 


RAY  P.  CLAYBERGER,  Care, 

Calkins  &  Holden.  Advertising  Agency 


247  Park  Avenue 


New  York  17,  N. 


If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet— “The  Story  of  John  Peter  Zenger” — by 
Arthur  T.  Rohb — duly  chronicling  the  historic  events  that  look  place  on  the  old  Village 
Green  at  Elastchester-  please  write  to  Miss  Louise  Roescher,  c/o  The  Zenger  Memorial 
Fund,  Inc..  Room  1706.  Times  Tower  Ruilding.  42nd  and  Broadway,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 
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E  &  P  AMONG  FIRST  SUBSCRIBING  BACKERS  OF  MEDIA  RECORDS 


continued  from  page  96 
"for  good  reasons,  power  com¬ 
panies  are  under  public  suspi¬ 
cion.  and  under  that  suspicion 
newspapers  cannot  prosper. 
They  cannot  even  live.”  News¬ 
paper  organizations  in  general 
took  the  same  view. 

Boom  Days  Ended 

Prosperity  and  calm  ruled  the 
summer  of  1929.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  reported  the  arrival  of 
the  Graf  Zeppelin,  the  propa¬ 
ganda  of  the  ship  builders  at  the 
Geneva  naval  disarmament  con¬ 
ference,  the  assertion  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  that 
advertising  came  within  its  jur¬ 
isdiction  as  a  function  of  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  many  newspaper  plants,. 

The  first  clap  of  thunder  her¬ 
alding  the  end  of  the  golden 
days  was  reported  on  November 
2,  when  the  16,410,000  share  day 
in  the  stock  market  sent  news¬ 
paper  circulations  soaring.  Edi¬ 
torially,  the  paper  was  not  pes¬ 
simistic.  It’s  Market  Guide  edi¬ 
tion,  published  in  November, 
reached  the  record  total  of  500 
pages.  And  as  the  year  ended, 
editors  of  business  papers  were 
quoted  in  Editor  &  Publisher  as 
expecting  a  period  in  which 
mone.v  that  had  been  used  for 
speculation  would  now  be  avail¬ 
able  for  industry. 

Bankers  were  leaping  from 
hotel  windows  and  the  financial 
community  was  desolate  in  1930, 
but  depression  did  not  fall  hard 
upon  newspapers  until  near  the 
end  of  ttie  year. 

Early  in  1930  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  discontinued 
its  five-year-old  suit  against  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  the  ANPA,  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Fhibllshers 
Association,  the  Six  Point 
League  of  New  York,  and  the 
American  Press  Association.  The 
Commission  had  sought  to  prove 
a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  through  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  advertising  agen¬ 
cy  commission  system.  The 
final  decision  was  that  jurisdic¬ 
tion  was  lacking  over  advertis¬ 
ing.  In  later  years,  both  the 
commission  and  the  courts  held 
that  advertising  was  a  part  of 
interstate  commerce. 

The  1930  Year  Book  revealed 
a  net  decrease  of  98  daily  news¬ 
papers  since  1921.  It  also  showed 
that  60  chain  organizations  con¬ 
trolled  41  %  of  the  daily  and 
52%  of  Sunday  circulation. 

In  the  February  8  issue.  Dr. 
George  Gallup  announced  a  new 
means  of  evaluating  reader  in- 


ners."  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
E.  F.  W.  Alexanderson,  engineer 
of  the  General  Electric  Co. 

Huey  P.  Long's  first  effort  to 
gag  hostile  newspapers  by  tax 
laws  was  featured  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  of  June  21,  1930.  That 
fight,  with  the  Minnesota  gag 
law  case,  reached  the  Supreme 
Court  and  brought  decisive  vin¬ 
dication  of  press  freedom. 

Editor  &  Publisher  pioneering 
in  the  field  of  accurate  statistics 
for  newspapers  at  last  gave  com¬ 
mercial  importance  to  this  en¬ 
terprise.  Media  Records,  Inc., 
was  formed  in  1928  and  Editor 
&  Publisher  at  once  purchased 
its  service — a  broad  and  accurate 
picture  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  progress.  In  July,  1940,  it 
devoted  10  pages  to  an  analysis 
of  June  figures. 

The  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  meeting  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1930,  demanded  a  cut  in 
newspaper  advertising  rates, 
which  Editor  &  Publisher  called 
not  justified  by  the  facts. 

'The  new  year  ended  with  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  refiecting  na¬ 
tional  editorial  sentiment  for 
“Business  Recovery,”  but  the 
business  skies  were  definitely 
darkening. 

New  York  World  Sold 
The  end  of  February  1931,  saw 
the  sale  of  the  New  York  World 
to  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
and  its  merger  with  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegram.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  devoted  16  pages  of  its 
72-page  February  28  issue  to  the 
story,  the  first  major  newspaper 
casualty  of  the  great  depression. 

The  United  Press  joined  the 
uptown  parade  in  New  York  by 
moving  from  the  old  World 
Building  to  the  new  Daily  News 
skyscraper  on  East  42nd  Street 
in  April,  1931.  / 

The  Annual  Promotion  Awards 
of  Editor  &  Pulisher  were  an¬ 
nounced  in  May,  1931,  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  March,  1932,  for  the 
year's  best  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion. 

"Gag  Law"  Victory 
Voiding  of  the  Minnesota  "gag 
law”  by  Uie  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
in  June,  1931,  was  hailed  by 
Editor  &  Publisher  as  a  triumph. 

Depression  was  increasing,  but 
Frank  E.  Gannett  took  a  long 
look  into  the  future  in  June. 
1930.  He  predicted  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  full  color  and  a  na¬ 
tional  daily  with  editions  pub¬ 
lished  simultaneously  in  many 
cities.  Color  printing  engaged 
the  attention  of  many  publishers 
as  a  possible  means  of  arousing 
the  torpid  interest  of  business  in 


own  ideas  locally,  and  “to  cru¬ 
sade  for  press  freedom.” 

Depression  Deepens 

Business  seemed  to  improve  in 
mid-summer  of  1931,  but  the 
news  that  Britain  had  gone  off 
the  gold  standard  in  September 
was  rightly  interpreted  by  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  as  a  sign  of  new 
trouble.  Newspapers’  plans  for 
relief  of  the  ne^y  were  featured 
in  the  October  3  Issue,  for  even 
after  two  years  of  depression, 
America  still  thought  of  relief 
as  private  charity.  Washington 
correspondents  had  their  trou¬ 
bles  in  getting  news  of  what  the 
harried  Hoover  administration 
was  doing  to  meet  crises  at 
home  and  abroad.  In  several 
Autumn  issues.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  racked  the  brains  of  the 
newspaper  and  advertising  fields 
to  find  a  way  out  of  depression. 

Opening  of  “war”  between 
China  and  Japan  in  November, 

1931,  was  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
lead  story  in  the  November  14 
issue. 

Editor  &  Publisher  suffered 
heavy  revenue  losses  in  common 
with  its  field  and  in  February, 

1932,  changed  its  format  slightly 
as  an  economy  measure.  A  few 
features  were  dropped,  but  its 
solid  basic  news  menu  was  un¬ 
changed.  No  staff  members  were 
released  throughout  the  depres¬ 
sion. 

Sale  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
was  announced  in  February, 
1932,  by  Frank  A.  Gannett,  after 
three  years  of  ownership. 

The  Sino-Japanese  “war”  was 
costing  American  newspapers 
$4,000  daily  in  cable  tolls  in 
February,  1932 — a  slight  token 
of  things  to  come  in  the  next 
decade. 

In  March,  1932,  the  Lindbergh 
baby  kidnaping  supplied  news¬ 
papers  the  first  of  the  headlines 
that  ran  for  four  years,  roused 
considerable  public  criticism  of 


ON  THE  eve  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  inauguration.  Editor  & 
Publisher  editorially  demanded 
“Blinding  headlines  ...  let  them 
come!  Every  newspaper  man  of 
the  nation,  worth  his  salt,  has 
pencils  sharpened  for  this  job, 
if  and  when  leadership  exerts 
it,self.”  That  wish  was  gratified 
and  Editor  &  Publisher  imme¬ 
diately  leaped  to  the  task  of 


newspaper  conduct,  and  placed 
Editor  &  Publisher  as  mediator 
between  Col.  Lindbergh  and  the  P 
newspapers  which  angered  him  P 

The  New  York  ErenUo  « 

Graphic,  established  by  Bernir  * 

Macfadden  in  1924,  suspended  in  ® 

July.  1932.  Although  it  f 

180,000  circulation  at  the  end  it  * 
had  never  attracted  sufficient  irf.  i* 

vertising  to  turn  a  profit.  A  few  ® 
weeks  later,  came  the  susoen-  '' 

sion  of  the  Detroit  Mirror,  which 
R.  R.  McCormick  and  J.  M,  Pjt-  ® 
terson  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  New  York  News,  had 
bought  from  Macfadden  in  183i  ^ 

The  “bonus  expeditionary  ^ 

force”  was  driven  by  Federal  ^ 

troops  from  Washington  in  * 

August.  1932,  to  the  indignation  ‘ 

of  Editor  &  Publisher.  Business  ' 

gloom  deepened  across  the  na-  * 

tion.  In  September,  1932,  an  ■ 

Editor  &  Publisher  article  called  ' 

upon  bankers  to  use  advertisinj  ' 

to  renew  public  confidence  and  ^ 

explain  financial  policies.  The  ' 

shaky  banking  structure  col  ' 

lapsed  as  the  year  ended.  And  * 

International  Paper  started  i  ' 

new  price  war  by  cutting  its  $93 
price  to  $46  per  ton— the  lowest  ' 

since  1916.  1 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post  was  < 

bought  by  the  Chicago  News  and 
suspended  in  October,  1932. 

Returns  of  the  1932  election 
were  furnished  by  the  Asm- 
ciated  Press  to  the  NBC  and 
CBS  radio  chains,  in  a  surprise 
last-minute  move  which  mo¬ 
mentarily  angered  pubKshers 
Neither  U.P.  nor  INS  furnished 
news  for  radio,  deferring  to  pub¬ 
lisher  sentiment. 

Editor  &  Publisher  editorially 
declared  that  the  Roosevelt 
“New  Deal”  should  begin  at 
once!  A  pre-view  of  Roosevelt 
and  his  press  relations  was  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  November  19  issue 
by  Jerome  H.  Walker,  who  had 
observed  the  President-elect  at 
Albany. 


headlines,”  got  under  way  dur 
ing  the  summer  of  1933.  The 
ANPA,  at  first  uncertain  whetht 
publishers  should  organize  un¬ 
der  the  act,  soon  dUcovered  that 
its  provisions,  hastily  drawn 
might  permit  government  con¬ 
trol  of  the  press.  Eight  month; 
would  pass  before  a  code  cov¬ 
ering  newspapers  was  signed  by 
the  President — to  the  satisfac- 


“Blinding  Headlines” 
Herald  New  Deal 


terest  in  newspapers — the  open¬ 
ing  wedge  of  the  opinion  “polls.” 
And  H.  V.  Kaltenbom,  still  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  but  already  a  veteran  of 
radio  as  a  side  activity,  viewed 
radio  as  a  genuine  menace  to  the 
press. 

Radio  was  still  an  “unproved 
advertising  medium,”  said  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  in  May,  1930, 
although  advertisers  used  time 
valued  at  $18,729,000  in  1929, 
compared  with  $3,760,000  in 
1927. 

The  June  7,  1930  issue  fore¬ 
cast  that  television  would  be  an 
“important  adjunct  to  newspa- 
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advertising  of  any  kind. 

Newspaper  circulations  in 
1931  showed  a  slight  drop  for 
the  first  time  since  Editor  & 
Publisher  began  its  nationwide 
tabulations  in  1918,  but  were 
still  more  than  38,000,000  in 
total. 

Henry  L.  Doherty,  oil  and  util¬ 
ities  magnate,  made  curious 
news  in  the  summer  of  1931. 
After  filing  libel  suits  for  $54,- 
000,000  against  the  Kansas  City 
Star — a  record  sum  in  libel— on 
the  basis  of  its  campaign  for 
lower  natural  gas  rates,  Doherty 
bought  an  interest  in  the  Karssas 
City  Journal-Post  to  express  his 


helping  restore  public  confi¬ 
dence  shattered  by  the  banking 
crisis.  On  April  1,  it  published 
a  “National  Reconstruction” 
number — a  survey  of  the  entire 
business  field  through  newspa¬ 
per  and  trade  journal  eyes,  and 
radiating  optimism  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  future. 

But  from  Germany,  Editor  & 
Publisher  carried  the  ominous 
news  that  Adolph  Hitler,  new 
dictator  of  the  Reich,  was  silenc¬ 
ing  hostile  newspapers. 

Organization  of  industry  un¬ 
der  the  National  Recovery  Act, 
one  of  the  swarm  of  New  Deal 
laws  that  produced  the  “blinding 


tion  of  nobody  concerned. 

Forming  of  the  Guild 
In  the  meantime,  editorial  peo¬ 
ple  in  Philadelphia  and  Camden, 
N.  J.,  and  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
organized  local  groups.  Eniroa  t 
Publisher  in  its  August  26  issue 
editorially  saluted  the  new  move 
ment,  thought  “good  may  come 
of  it.” 

In  September,  the  “Guild 
New  York  Newspaper  Men  am 
Women”  was  formed  under  the 
leadership  of  Heywood 
on  a  platform  calling  for  a  *r 
hour,  five-day  week,  minimum 
(Continued  on  page  99) 
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pay  of  $35  a  week,  and  $40  to 
Mple  of  more  than  two  years’ 
^Mrience,  vacations  with  pay, 
and  graduated  dismissal  pay. 
Editor  &  Publisher,  still  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  editorial  men  want¬ 
ed  union  organization  or  whether 
it  would  meet  their  needs,  said 
on  September  23  that  “the  ob¬ 
vious  dissatisfaction  of  news 
writers  commands  the  attention 
of  the  newspaper  field.” 

A  wide  gulf  was  soon  evident 
between  publishers  and  the 
unionized  writers.  The  pub- 
H^er  viewpoint  was  expressed 
in  Washington  by  the  ultra-con¬ 
servatives,  who  offered  no  con¬ 
cessions  to  employe  groups.  The 
union  leadership  was  spear¬ 
headed  by  the  quasi-radical 
Typographical  Union,  which  de¬ 
manded  a  30-hour  week.  Other 
unions  wanted  a  32-hour  week. 
All  unions  agreed  that  1929 
wages  should  be  restored  —  a 
manifest  impossibility  for  an  in¬ 
dustry  which  was  still  reeling 
under  depression  blows. 

In  the  midst  of  turmoil  over 
codes.  Editor  &  Publisher  found 
time  to  commemorate  the  200th 
anniversary  of  John  Peter  Zen- 
ger’s  trial  on  the  free  press  issue 
In  New  York.  It  also  established 
its  monthly  “Equipment  Re¬ 
view”  in  October,  1933. 

By  November,  guilds  of  edi¬ 
torial  people  had  been  formed  in 
20  cities,  including  “possibly 
2^00”  editorial  workers.  Editor 
k  ^BLiSHER  estimated.  It  called 
upon  publishers  to  redress  the 
grievances  of  their  writing  staffs, 
not  “next  year,  but  now.” 

New  York  publishers  refused 
to  take  the  organization  seriously 
and  they  set  the  pace  for  pub¬ 
lishers  in  other  cities.  Only  the 
Sew  York  Post,  lately  bought 
by  J.  David  Stern,  publisher  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record,  saw 
enough  virtue  in  the  new  organ¬ 
ization  to  give  it  a  contract. 
Later  the  Nerv  York  Daily  News 
did  likewise.  The  other  New 
York  editors  listened  politely  to 
the  guild's  representations,  re¬ 
serve  decision — and  continued 
to  mark  time. 

The  newspaper  code,  including 
a  reservation  guarding  press 
freedom  from  government  en¬ 
croachment,  was  signed  by  the 
President  in  February,  1934.  It 
held  no  comfort  for  the  new 
American  Newspaper  Guild. 

The  safety  valve  popped  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  in  April, 
1934,  when  the  president  of  the 
New  York  guild  made  a  threat¬ 
ening  speech  to  the  editorial  ex¬ 
ecutives.  The  society,  which 
had  been  considering  a  resolu¬ 
tion  generally  favorable  to  the 
new  organization,  passed  up  the 
subject  without  action.  A  few 
days  later,  it  became  evident  in 
a  New  York  mass  meeting  that 
me  conservative  leaders  of  the 
New  York  guild  had  lost  con¬ 
trol  to  a  more  vigorous  radical 
Jroup,  which  demanded  action 
and  spurned  the  “professional" 
status  advocated  by  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Still  an  ardent  supporter  of 
Mtter  pay  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  security  for  newspaper 


writers.  Editor  &  Publisher 
broke  sharply  with  the  guild  on 
the  methods  by  which  they  were 
to  be  attained. 

Many  columns  were  filled  by 
activities  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  and  its  units  during 
the  next  15  years.  The  national 
organization  first  refused  union 
affiliation,  then  associated  itself 
with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  finally,  in  1937, 
joined  the  Congress  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Organizations.  For  several 
years,  its  counsels  were  domi¬ 
nated  by  alleged  Communists.  It 
called  long  and  costly  strikes 
against  many  newspapers,  strikes 
that  were  fatal  to  some.  In  the 
early  40’s,  however,  the  ultra¬ 
radical  leadership  was  ousted 
from  control  of  the  national  or¬ 
ganization  and  there  have  been 
few  strikes  in  recent  years.  The 
objectives  favored  by  Editor  & 
Publisher  in  the  mid-30’s  — 


higher  pay,  better  conditions 
and  job  security — have  been  in 
large  measure  attained  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

Press  Under  Criticism 

Meanwhile,  the  bitter  skir¬ 
mishes  among  newspapers  and 
their  employes  led  to  wide¬ 
spread  criticism  of  the  press. 
This  was  intensified  by  newspa¬ 
per  opposition  to  many  New 
Deal  policies  and  by  the  open 
hostility  between  President 
Roosevelt  and  many  newspaper 
owners.  The  overwhelming  vic¬ 
tory  of  Roosevelt  in  1936  was 
hailed  by  critics  of  journalism 
as  a  death-blow  to  newspaper 
influence.  As  the  world  knows, 
those  Democratic  victories  have 
been  repeated  severa*  times  — 
and  the  daily  newspapers  have 
at  the  same  time  reached  new 
high  records  in  circulation  and 
in  advertising  patronage,  re¬ 


gaining  all  that  they  lost  during 
the  depression  and  much  more. 
Editor  &  Publisher  frequently 
observed  it  was  not  the  func¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  to  win  elec¬ 
tions,  nor  even  to  be  aligned 
with  the  winning  candidates — 
but  to  print  the  news  and  ex¬ 
press  honest  opinions,  regardless 
of  election  results. 

In  July,  1934,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  marked  its  50th  anniver- 
sa^  with  a  “Golden  Jubilee” 
edition  of  324  pages — a  review 
of  the  field’s  progress  since  the 
establishment  of  The  Journalist. 

In  January,  1935,  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  inauguarated  its 
“Wirephoto”  service  to  39 
dailies.  Acme  Newspictures, 
owned  by  Scripps-Howard,  and 
International  News  Photos, 
Hearst-owned,  were  soon  in  the 
field  with  equipment  for  the 
same  purpose.  Opposed  by  some 
(Continued  on  page  100) 
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publishers  as  a  needless  expense 
at  first,  the  service  soon  became 
routine. 

Recognizing  the  mounting  in¬ 
terest  in  news  photography, 
Editor  &  Publisher  started  a 
weekly  photo  column  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1935.  The  annual  Editor  & 
Publisher  news  picture  awards 
were  founded  in  1936. 

Establishment  of  a  foundation 
to  administer  his  newspapers  in 
the  public  interest  ^ter  his 
death  was  announced  by  Frank 
E.  Gannett  in  September,  1935. 

Death  of  Marlen  Pew 

While  Marlen  E.  Pew  was  on 
a  globe-encircling  trip  late  in 
1935,  his  "Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  ’ 
column  was  written  by  more 
than  a  score  of  leaders  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  advertising.  He  re¬ 
turned  from  his  tour  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1936,  and  although  in  poor 
health,  remained  on  duty  until 
June,  when  he  resigned  as  editor 
and  vicepresident.  He  continued 
to  write  "Shop  Talk”  until  his 
death  in  October.  During  his 
12  years  as  editor.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  had  attained  complete 
dominance  in  the  field.  It  was 
nationally  recognized  as  an  au 
thoritative  spokesman  on  all 
newspaper  matters,  an  advocate 
of  all  that  was  for  Uie  good  of 
the  craft  and  an  unrelenting 
opponent  of  the  crooked  and  the 
careless.  The  editorial  page  and 
the  “Shop  Talk"  column  were 
taken  over  by  Arthur  Robb  as 
executive  editor  and  Warren  L. 
Bassett  became  managing  editor. 
Robb  was  in  editorial  charge  un¬ 
til  his  resignation  in  1944,  when 
Robert  U.  Brown,  who  had 
joined  the  staff  in  1936,  moved 
into  the  editor’s  chair. 

Paper  prices,  which  had 
dropi^  to  $40  a  ton  during  de¬ 
pression  years,  with  some  sales 
at  still  lower  figures,  began  ris¬ 
ing  in  1937. 

Frank  Brett  Noyes,  publisher 
of  the  Washington  Star,  retired 
as  president  of  the  Associated 
Press  at  the  April,  1938,  meeting 
after  38  years  of  service.  He  was 
succeed^  by  Robert  McLean, 
publisher  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

Williams  Comes  to  ANPA 

Lincoln  B.  Palmer  resigned  as 
general  manager  of  the  ANPA 
in  April,  1939,  after  34  years 
that  had  seen  him  in  the  middle 
of  all  that  concerned  the  busi¬ 
ness  interests  of  newspapers. 
He  remained  as  chairman  of  the 
newsprint  committee  and  as 
an  advisor.  His  successor  was 
Cranston  Williams,  who  had 
been  secretary-manager  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  since  1924.  and  had 
been  marked  for  higher  dis¬ 
tinction  by  his  expert  conduct 
of  its  affairs  during  the  frenetic 
days  of  the  early  New  Deal. 

A  few  weeks  later,  another 
“old-timer,”  O.  C.  Harn,  laid 
down  the  reins  as  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations.  He  had  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  ABC  since  its 
inception  in  1914  and  had  been 
president  from  1920  to  1927. 

With  war  almost  a  certainty 
in  Europe  in  the  wake  of  the 
crises  of  Austria  and  Czechoslo¬ 


vakia,  Editor  &  Publisher 
warned  on  May  6,  1939,  that  “the 
press,  in  all  major  countries  ex¬ 
cept  our  own,  is  now  as  defi¬ 
nitely  a  war  weapon  as  a  piece 
of  artillery.” 

And  when  war  came  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1939,  the  headlines  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  were  little 
different  from  those  of  August, 
1914.  'ITie  September  9  story 
was  "Censorship,  Secrecy  Ham¬ 
per  U.  S.  Writers’  War  Cover¬ 
age.” 

Paper  at  $50  a  Ton 

The  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  assured  publishers  that  its 
price  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1940  would  remain  at  $50  a  ton 
— but  war  inevitably  would  soon 
make  that  price  merely  a  pleas¬ 
ant  memory. 

Heywood  Broun  resigned  as 
columnist  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  in  December, 
1939,  and  moved  over  to  the 
New  York  Post  —  but  he  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  pneumonia  after  writ¬ 
ing  only  one  column  for  the  lat¬ 
ter  paper. 

The  Southland  Paper  Mill,  for 
many  years  a  moot  topic  among 
Southern  publishers,  began  oper 
ation  late  in  1939,  at  Lufkin, 
Texas,  making  newsprint  from 
Southern  pine.  And  early  1940 


brought  the  news  of  a  similar 
mill  in  Tasmania,  using  domestic 
woods,  and  financed  entirely  by 
Australian  newspaper  publishers. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  in  1939  be¬ 
gan  publication  of  "Continuing 
Studies  of  Newspaper  Reading,” 
a  careful  analysis  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  given  by  readers  to  every 
item  published  —  news,  feature, 
editorial,  or  advertising.  The 
studies  were  made  by  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Research  Foundation 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  and  the 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  and  were  hailed  at  the 
1940  publishers’  meetings  as 
constructive  means  of  regaining 
the  advertising  lost  by  newspa 
pers  during  the  depression. 

And  while  Americans  hung  on 
every  news  bulletin  during  the 
early  summer  of  1940,  as  France 
was  being  conquered  and  epic 
pages  were  written  at  Dun- 
querque,  an  American  newspa¬ 
perman  came  back  from  Japan 
with  a  tale  of  warning.  James 
R.  Young,  INS  Tokyo  correspon 
dent,  interviewed  by  Editor  & 
Publisher  in  June,  told  of  his  61 
days  in  jail  for  "slanderous”  re 
porting. 


U.  S.  Entry  Into  War 
Brings  Censorship 


EARLY  in  1941,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Frank  Knox,  who 
had  left  the  publisher’s  desk  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  for  the 
Cabinet  post  the  previous  sum¬ 
mer,  placed  restrictions  on^  .sev¬ 
eral  classes  of  military  news. 
War  was  coming  closer,  and  the 
editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
was  one  of  a  score  of  newspaper¬ 
men  called  to  Washington  in 
February  to  discuss  voluntary 
regulation  of  news  that  might 
affect  the  national  defense. 

PM — Futile  Experiment 
PM,  heralded  as  a  wholly  new 
form  of  journalism,  appeared  as 
a  New  York  daily  on  June  18, 
1940.  It  carried  no  paid  adver¬ 
tising,  reported  store  offerings 
as  news,  and  was  far  from  ortho¬ 
dox  in  much  of  its  news  treat¬ 
ment.  A  few  months  later,  its 
prncipal  financial  backer,  Mar¬ 
shall  Field,  became  its  sole  own¬ 
er.  The  paper,  which  had  been 
strongly  left  wing  from  its  in¬ 
ception.  never  obtained  a  solid 
foothold.  It  was  conducted  by 
Field  at  staggering  losses  until 
early  in  1948,  even  though  it  had 
accepted  advertising  for  two 
years,  and  new  owners  gave  up 
the  effort  to  keep  the  experi¬ 
ment  alive  in  the  spring  of  1949. 
Field  also  established  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  in  December,  1941, 
in  competition  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  ’The  Sun  was  merged 
with  the  Chicago  Times  in  1947. 

Late  in  November,  1941,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  was  concerned 
with  the  kind  of  news  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  reading  of  their 
Navy's  “shooting  war”  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  called  for  a  new  plan 


of  naval  censorship  —  an  idea 
that  was  to  become  merely  aca¬ 
demic  on  December  7.  Real  cen¬ 
sorship  was  quickly  set  up, 
with  Byron  Price  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  as  director.  Price 
served  throughout  the  war  and 
won  general  acclaim  of  the  press 
and  radio. 

Field's  invasion  of  Chicago 
newspaperdom  on  the  eve  of 
Pearl  Harbor  had  its  reaction  a 
few  months  later.  His  applica¬ 
tion  for  an  AP  morning  member 
ship  was  refused  by  the  annual 
AP  meeting.  The  meeting,  how¬ 
ever,  voted  to  abandon  the  time- 
honored  right  of  an  AP  member 
to  protest  the  election  of  a  com¬ 
petitor  and  the  by-laws  were  re¬ 
vised  in  several  other  important 
respects.  The  Department  of 
Justice,  however,  held  that  the 
AP  by-laws  violated  the  Sher¬ 
man  anti-trust  act  and  suit  was 
begun  in  the  Federal  Courts.  It 
was  eventually  decided  against 
the  Associated  Press,  but  the  ju¬ 
dicial  reasoning  puzzled  many 
newspaper  people.  Relations  of 
the  AP  and  its  members  remain 
much  the  same  as  before  the  suit 
began,  under  the  by-laws  which 
had  been  modernized  progres¬ 
sively  over  a  long  period. 

Newsprint  paper  quickly 
loomed  as  a  focus  of  trouble  in 
1942  and  prominent  newspaper 
people  were  called  to  assist  the 
War  Production  Board  in  as¬ 
suring  fair  distribution  of  paper 
supplies  for  all  normal  press 
uses.  Regulations  were  com¬ 
plex,  sometimes  onerous,  as  cir¬ 
culations  responded  to  the  ap¬ 
petite  for  war  news  and  adver¬ 


tisers  sought  to  keep  their 
names  in  public  consciousness 
even  though  they  could  maVt 
nothing  for  consumer  use.  But, 
in  general,  they  were  obeyed 
throughout  the  war.  While  i 
number  of  American 
were  forced  to  suspend  by  war’s 
economics,  the  survivors  faced 
no  such  paper  stringency  as 
ruled  in  Great  Britain  during 
and  for  long  after  the  war. 

Manpower  and  gasoline  short¬ 
ages  also  plagued  newspaper 
operations,  and  censorship  in 
the  active  war  theatres  was  a 
recurrent  annoyance.  Use  of 
newspaper  advertising  by  the 
government  was  advocated 
without  rest  by  Editor  &  Pub- 
LisHER  as  a  certain  means  of 
putting  the  public  solidly  be¬ 
hind  all  war  objectives. 

Casualties  among  newspaper 
men  in  the  far-flung  war  thea¬ 
ters  caused  Editor  &  Publishdi 
much  concern,  and  in  1943,  it 
editorially  commended  Ernie 
Pyle  of  the  Scripp«-Howard 
Newspapers  for  declining  to  ac¬ 
company  a  bombing  mission. 
“Pyle  has  set  a  precedent  which 
we  hope  his  fellow-correspond¬ 
ents  will  follow,”  Editor  &  Pm. 
LISHER  said  in  its  March  13. 
1943  issue — not  knowing  that 
Pyle  would  be  a  Japanese  snip¬ 
er's  victim  a  little  more  than 
two  years  later. 

Higher  Costs 

Increased  advertising  rates 
were  forced  on  most  newspapers 
during  1942  and  1943  by  rising 
costs  and  when  a  group  of  New 
York  stores  sought  by  boycott 
to  nullify  the  New  York  Times’ 
announced  increase,  they  ran 
foul  of  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice.  Suit  was  brought  by  the 
government,  without  complaint 
from  the  Times,  and  when  the 
stores  pleaded  nolo  contendere 
to  a  charge  of  conspiracy  in 
restraint  of  trade,  they  were 
fined  a  total  of  $80,000. 

Editor  &  Publisher  responded 
to  the  government’s  call  for 
economy  in  paper — a  25%  cut 
for  1944 — by  reducing  its  page 
size,  column  widths  and  bo^ 
type.  The  new  style  became 
effective  with  the  February  5, 
1944,  issue,  and  is  still  in  use. 

During  the  late  ’3Qs,  when 
business  was  recovering  from 
the  blows  of  the  depression  and 
businessmen  were  trying  to  re¬ 
gain  the  public  esteem  that  had 
been  theirs  before  1929,  Editor 
&  Publisher  often  argued  that 
business  ought  to  tell  its  story 
to  the  public  in  advertising  that 
sought  to  sell  nothing  but  facts. 

"Be  sure  your  house  is  in 
order,  then  take  the  public  into 
your  confidence  through  adver¬ 
tising,”  was  the  gist  of  its  edi¬ 
torial  advice.  Many  important 
firms  followed  that  counsel 
Some  of  them  advertised  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  to  acquaint 
newspaper  people  with  their 
operations.  As  the  idea  gre^ 
it  was  carefully  watched  and 
fostered  by  Editor  &  Publisher. 
In  January,  1944,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  call^  a  meeting  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  counselors  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  heads  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  future  of  this  form  of 
(Continued  on  page  102) 
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A  lOT  MORE  mm 


forAlOT  LESS  MONEY 


Americans  can 


from  the  nation’s  finest  vacation  spots 
sure  of  savings— by  Greyhound 


west  coast. 


Travel -minded  Americans  needn’t  "shop  around”  to 
find  dependable  transportation  to  their  chosen  vaca- 
tionland,  wherever  it  may  be  in  This  Amazing  America. 
For  Greyhound  takes  them  right  there!  One  ticket,  one 
high  standard  of  comfort  and  service,  and  one  of  the 
finest  safety  records  in  the  travel  world  go  with  them. 

National  Parks,  mountain  and  lake  playgrounds, 
great  cities  of  every  state,  Canada,  Mexico  — all  are 
within  reach  of  America’s  travelers,  by  Greyhound, 
following  highways  famous  for  scenic  beauty.  And 
Greyhound  fares,  lowest  in  travel,  let  passengers  go 
farther,  see  more. 


They  con  choose  scenic  grandeur  in  Notionol  Porks. 


They  can  pick  the  charm  of  lake  and  forest  lands. 


choose  spectocular  Niogara 


Travelers  gain  extra  vacation-time  enjoyment  by  plan¬ 
ning  a  Greyhound  "Amazing  America”  Expense-Paid 
tour.  Greyhound  tour  experts  handle  all  the  detailed 
arrangements  —  hotel  reservations,  sightseeing  and 
itineraries.  And  everything’s  done  according  to  the 
traveler’s  desires.  He  goes  when  he  pleases,  chooses  his 
own  companions  and  stop  over  points  along  the  route 
as  he  may  wish. 


pick  the  West  and  its  majestic  mountains. 


For  your  own  pleasure  and  information,  mail  in  this  coupon  to 
P.  O.  Box  821,  Chicago  90,  III.  We’ll  send  a  most  unusual  full- 
color  map  “America  Celebrates,”  describing  100  famous  Amer- 
icon  festivals. 


They  can  choose  the  outdoor  life  of  dude  ranches. 


Name. 


Address. 
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continued  from  page  100 
business  expression,  especially 
during  the  post-war  period. 
These  meetings  have  been  re¬ 
peated  several  times  in  recent 
years. 

New  Techniques 

New  techniques  for  post-war 
use  were  revealed  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  of  April  8,  1944,  by 
William  C.  Huebner,  an  inventor 
with  no  hidebound  ties  to  past 
or  present  usages.  He  predicted 
type-setting  by  photoelectric 
techniques,  printing  by  elec¬ 
tronics  in  which  the  impression 
would  be  made  without  physical 
contact  between  type  and  paper 
surfaces. 

With  Roosevelt  running  for  a 
fourth  term  in  1944,  Editor  & 
Publisher  again  surveyed  news¬ 
paper  opinion,  as  it  had  since 
the  1936  election.  It  reported 
newspapers  60  per  cent  in  favor 
of  Gov.  Dewey,  with  22  per  cent 
backing  the  President,  repre¬ 
senting  17.7  per  cent  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  newspaper  circulation. 

Most  individualistic  of  all 
newspaper  elements,  the  adver¬ 
tising  representatives  of  news¬ 
papers  had  never  organized  on 
a  national  scale  during  their 
half  century  of  operation.  The 
American  Association  of  Uews- 
paper  Representatives  came  into 
being  in  1942  when  the  necessity 
for  more  cooperation  and  less 
rivalry  in  the  sale  of  newspaper 
advertising  was  an  inescapable 
fact.  The  association  has  been  a 
vocal  and  powerful  force  in 
keeping  the  newspaper  message 
lively  on  space-buyers’  desks  in 
the  past  seven  years. 

Newspaper  Networks 

Another  response  to  that  ne¬ 
cessity  was  the  widespread  dis¬ 
cussion  of  selling  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  “networks”  similar 
to  those  employed  in  the  sale  of 
radio  time  to  national  adver¬ 
tisers.  The  American  Newspaper 
Advertising  Network,  sponsored 
by  H.  S.  I^erwood  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  grew  out  of 
those  discussions,  which  filled 
many  columns  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Coming  trouble  with  the  con¬ 
servative  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  was  presaged  in 
1944,  when  the  ITU  empowered 
its  executive  council  to  order 
strikes  without  the  previous 
safeguards  against  haste. 

Purchase  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  by  John  S.  Knight,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  Miami  Herald  and 
Akron  Beacon-Journal,  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  October,  1944. 

In  its  Nov.  4,  1944,  issue  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  quoted  S.  S. 
McClure,  who  founded  the  first 
newspaper  syndicate  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1884,  in  recollection  of  his 
pioneer  efforts. 

At  no  stage  during  the  war 
did  Editor  &  Publisher  relax  its 
protests  against  stupid  censor¬ 
ship,  doubtful  military  secrecy 
and  suppression  of  unfavorable 
news.  And  it  never  lacked  for 
topical  exposition  of  those  head¬ 
ings. 

The  war  was  nearly  over  in 
the  Spring  of  1945,  but,  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  transportation  needs,  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  Amer¬ 


ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As 
sociation,  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  and  other 
national  bodies  were  canceled 
for  the  first  time  in  their  history. 

Postwar  Problems 

War’s  end  in  Europe  and  the 
premature  release  of  the  news 
by  the  Associated  Press  caused 
a  brief  flurry  in  newspaper  cir¬ 
cles,  but  postwar  problems,  such 
as  housing,  engaged  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  even  before 
the  Japanese  surrender.  Their 
own  problems  were  not  slight. 
For  instance,  no  newspaper  ma¬ 
chinery  had  been  built  since  the 
United  States  entered  the  war, 
and  all  major  equipment  manu¬ 
facturers  proudly  flew  their  “E” 
flags.  Now  they,  too,  were  look¬ 
ing  to  future  markets. 

The  1929  chapter  on  the  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  &  Power  Co.  as  a 
newspaper  owner  was  closed  in 
May,  1945,  when  the  Augusta 
( Ga. )  Chronicle,  last  of  its  news¬ 
paper  properties,  was  sold  to 
other  owners. 

Finis  was  written  on  a  more 
recent  chapter  when  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  held  by  a  5-3  vote 
that  “the  Associated  Press  is  un¬ 
der  legal  compulsion  to  serve 
competitors  of  present  members 
whose  applications  for  service  is 
otherwise  acceptable.” 

Newsprint  rationing  and  gov¬ 
ernment  controls  ended  with 
1945,  and  while  production  has 
increased  to  meet  the  demand 
which  grew  steadily  until  the 
end  of  1948,  paper  prices  fol¬ 
lowed  a  course  similar  to  that 
after  1918.  ’They  are  now  about 
double  the  levels  of  1939-1940. 

The  American  Press  Institute, 
formed  at  Columbia  University 
with  Editor  &  Publisher  as  a 
participant  in  1946,  was  an  im¬ 
portant  step  toward  recognition 
by  editorial  workers  of  dheir 
genuinely  professional  status — 
more  or  less  in  the  discard  since 
the  disputes  of  12  years  earlier. 

Television  moved  in  1946  into 
a  central  place  on  the  stage  after 
lurking  in  the  wings  for  nearly 
two  decades.  Its  final  place  as  a 
newspaper  adjunct  is  stilt  un¬ 
certain. 

Lobor  Unrest 

Labor  unrest  was  general 
throughout  1946  and  1947  and  in 
a  few  cities,  notably  Chicago, 
newspaper-labor  situations  that 
developed  in  1947  have  not  yet 
reached  settlement.  New  tech¬ 
niques  for  setting  type  were  de¬ 
veloped  when  the  'Typographical 
Union  departed  from  the  time 
honored  practice  of  signing  con¬ 
tracts  for  employment,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  substitute  its  own 
“conditions  of  employment”  and 
other  devices  to  escape  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

Events  of  recent  years,  still 
too  fresh  in  mind  to  require 
mention,  still  demonstrate  the 
leadership  that  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  has  sought  to  give  the 
newspaper  field  during  the  near¬ 
ly  four  decades  of  James  W. 
Brown’s  leadership.  Guided  by 
sound  principles  and  learning 
always  from  experience,  the 
paper  has  never  accepted  the 
narrow  view  that  it  should  voice 
only  ideas  approved  by  organi¬ 
zations  of  the  many  elements 


Purely  Personal  Word  or  Two  by  Jim  Brown 

I  AM  DEEPLY  grateful  to  our  Editors,  to  Mr.  Morehouse,  Mr. 

Robb  and  kind,  loyal,  devoted  and  highly  influential 
friends  for  the  purely  personal  and  overly  generous  expres¬ 
sions  of  good  will  to  be  found  in  this  edition  fascinatingly 
chronicling  the  fine  progress  that  has  been  made  this  past 
sixty-five  years  in  the  profession — the  business — the  industry 
we  all  love  and  serve. 

I  would  be  lacking  in  good  taste  and  in  good  manners  if 
I  did  not  immediately  embrace  the  opportunity  our  editors 
have  given  me  to  say  that  the  little  publishing  success  ws 
have  achieved  has  been  due  wholly  to  the  consecrated  devo¬ 
tion  and  large  capacity  and  ability  of  earnest  men  ond 
women  who  have  worked  enthusiastically  and  harmoniously 
together  in  pursuit  of  our  moin  objective  to  righteously  ad¬ 
minister  the  great  trust. 

We  aim  to  print  each  week  the  truth — as  accurately  as 
we  can  obtain  it — regardless — knowing  our  clientele  is  a 
busy  one — seeking  primarily  the  spot  news  and  views  of 
newspapermakers  and  advertisers.  This  we  will  do  in  the 
future,  as  we  have  dons  in  the  past,  knowing  full  well  that  our 
readers  and  advertisers  appreciate  good  work  when  they 
see  it  and  generously  respond  in  the  same  cooperative 
spirit  of  helpfulness. 

I  have  a  steadfast  conviction,  as  I  round  the  three  quar¬ 
ters  turn,  that  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  will  grow  from  strength 
to  strength,  as  each  week  it  reveals  in  its  editorial  news  and 
advertising  content  the  fundamental  principles  that  are  ab¬ 
solutely  controlling  in  the  management  of  all  successful 
newspaper  properties  everywhere. 

Many  kind  thoughts — many  thanks. 


that  make  up  its  field.  Its  views 
have  been  forthrightly  ex¬ 
pressed,  with  fairness  and  toler¬ 
ance  always  in  mind.  Errors  ol 
fact  or  judgment  by  its  writing 
staff  have  been  promptly  and 
ful.y  corrected. 

That  its  services  are  appre 
ciated  is  best  evidenced  by  the 
paper’s  record  of  continuous 
growth,  through  all  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  changes  that 
have  marked  its  65  years.  When 
Mr.  Brown  bought  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  in  1912,  its  circulation 
was  about  1,000  copies,  and  its 
advertising  during  the  previous 
year  had  totaled  $16,000.  Its 
present  circulation  is  about 
18.000  copies  (held  strictly  to 
ABC  standards  since  1914)  and 
its  advertising  volume  for  1948 
was  the  largest  in  its  history. 

Mr.  Brown’s  guiding  hand  and 
mind  are  still  in  control,  al¬ 
though  he  has  placed  many  de¬ 
tails  of  management  on  yoimger 
shoulders.  Charles  T.  Stuart,  a 
member  of  the  organization 
since  1930,  is  now  publisher. 
Robert  U.  Brown,  youngest  son 
of  the  owner,  who  joined  the 
staff  in  1936,  became  managing 
editor  in  1942,  executive  editor 
in  1943  and  editor  in  1944. 
Jerome  H.  Walker,  long  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  paper  as  corre¬ 
spondent  and  contributor,  be¬ 
came  managing  editor  in  1944. 

If  a  publication’s  future  is 
lAirrored  in  its  past.  Editor  & 
Publisher  can  look  forward  to 
many  more  years  of  accomplish¬ 
ment.  It  has  always  looked  for¬ 
ward,  by  the  evidence  of  the  65 
years  of  bound  files  which  this 
writer  has  examined  in  the 
course  of  preparing  this  high- 
spot  history.  In  those  records 


are  found  steadfastness  of  pur¬ 
pose,  allegiance  to  honesty  and 
truth,  generosity  of  judgment, 
and  an  unswerving  faith  in  the 
ideals  upon  which  the  American 
system  of  living  is  built.  Upon 
those  principles.  Editor  & 
LisHER  was  established  as 
Newspaper  Advocate.”  By  the 
same  principles,  it  lives  today. 
With  them  it  faces  the  future. 

■ 

Kemsley  Reports 

London  —  Kemsley  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Ltd.,  announced  its  net 
profit  for  1948  was  £977,131 
($3,903,525).  In  1947  the  organ¬ 
ization  netted  £982,108  (^,528,- 
432 ) .  Kemsley  publishes  the 
London  Daily  Graphic,  Sunday 
Graphic,  Sunday  Chronicle  and 
Sunday  Times,  as  well  as  about 
30  other  periodicals  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

■ 

163  at  Conference 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — ^A  group  of 
163  high  school  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  attended  the  first  an¬ 
nual  Lancaster  County  School 
Press  Conference  here  April  8, 
under  the  joint  sponsorship  of 
the  American  Legion  Post  No. 
34  and  Lancaster  New^apers, 
Inc. 

■ 

More  Paper  Wasted 

Charts  worked  out  by  the 
ANPA  Mechanical  Department 
show  that  wastage  of  newsprint 
has  been  increasing  since  1945 
among  papers  using  more  than 
5,000  tons  yearsly.  Last  ytsi 
waste  ran  to  2.98%  of  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  5,000-20,000-ton  cla« 
and  to  3.24%  in  the  over  20,000- 
ton  class. 
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H.J.  Editor  Is  Boss 
Of  the  Boxing  Business 

By  Robert  Stakesing  and  Hexuy  C.  Schwartz 
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PATERSON,  N.  J.  —  When  Joe 

Louis  abdicated  as  heavy- 
veight  champion  of  the  world 
on  March  1  to 
create  the  big- 
sports  story 
of  die  year,  he 
selected  Abe  J. 

Sreene,  a  s  s  o  - 
ciate  editor  of 
the  Poterson 
(N.  J.)  Evening 
Newt,  as  the 
channel  to  the 
public  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Why?  Well, 
besides  his  du-  Greene 
ties  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field,  Mr.  Greene  doubles 
(or  is  it  triples?)  as  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  National  Boxing 
Association,  and  as  the  State 
Athletic  Commissioner  of  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  Greene  was  sitting  on  top 
of  the  biggest  sports  story  of  the 
year,  but  didn’t  want  to  break 
t  faith  with  the  other  newspaper- 
1  men,  so  the  story  was  released 
j  trough  regular  channels. 

Long  Interested  in  Boxing 

Commissioner  Greene’s  out¬ 
standing  career  in  boxing  and 
the  newspaper  field  have  gone 
along  hand  in  hand,  since  he 
was  a  youngster.  He  first  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  manly 
art  of  modified  murder  more 
years  ago  than  he  cares  to  re¬ 
member,  by  listening  to  a  mega¬ 
phone  blow-by-blow  description 
of  the  Johnson-Jeffries  fight  in 
front  of  the  Paterson  News  of¬ 
fice,  and  then  picked  up  some 
needed  change  by  selling  extras 
concerning  the  titular  match 
that  same  day. 

While  attending  high  school, 
Mr,  Greene  serv^  as  the  scho- 
'  lastic  sports  writer  for  the  Pat¬ 
erson  News.  In  those  days,  he 
was  a  brilliant  Latin  student.  So 
f  much  so  that  he  wrote  under  the 
byline  of  “Caesar,”  a  name  that 
has  remained  down  through  the 
,  years. 

After  graduating  from  high 
school,  Mr.  Greene  became  a 
haberdashery  salesman,  while 
serving  a  law  clerkship  at  night. 
Harry  B.  Haines,  publisher  of 
the  Paterson  News,  went  into 
the  stere  and  bought  some  ties 
from  the  gangling  youth.  Mr. 
Greene  so  impressed  Mr.  Haines 
toe  latter  offered  him  a  regular 
job  on  the  paper. 

Led  Champ  Crusade 

Those  were  parlous  days  in 
boxing.  Mr.  Greene  didn’t  ap¬ 
prove  the  “buildup”  campaigns 
for  phonies  and  his  newspaper 
war  on  fakers  led  to  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  a  state  boxing  inspector 
in  New  Jersey.  As  a  newspaper¬ 
man  and  mitt  official,  he  con¬ 
tinued  a  crusade  to  clean  the 
sport. 

There  was  the  night  in  Pater¬ 


son  that  Dave  Rosenberg,  of 
New  York,  came  in  to  supposed¬ 
ly  “carry”  Jeff  Smith,  who  was 
all  caught  up  as  a  boxer.  Rosen¬ 
berg’s  pilot  demanded  his  box¬ 
er’s  purse  in  advance.  When 
refused,  he  ordered  his  boxer  to 
dress  and  leave  the  premises. 

Mr.  Greene  stepp^  in,  pulled 
out  his  watch  and  said:  “If 
Rosenberg  is  not  ready  to  fight 
in  five  minutes,  you’ll  not  be 
able  to  beg  your  way  into  an¬ 
other  fight.  Everyone  in  the  U.S. 
will  know  about  your  double¬ 
dealing!” 

Rosenberg  and  his  manager 
quickly  relented. 

Mr.  Greene  has  headed  N.  J. 
state  boxing  three  times.  When 
a  legislative  investigation  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  shakeup  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  the  then  state  comp¬ 
troller,  who  by  virtue  of  his 
position  was  boxing  commis¬ 
sioner,  asked  the  newspaperman 
to  step  in  and  reorganize  it. 
That  he  did  and,  within  a  year, 
Jersey  took  a  leading  place  in 
boxing  circles. 

At  the  time,  the  hippodrome 
style  of  wrestling  was  running 
scot  free,  without  paying  tax  or 
license  fees.  Mr.  Greene  placed 
the  burpers  in  the  taxpaying 
class  and  set  the  pace  for  the 
nation,  the  first  to  rule  out 
phony  mat  titles. 

Successful  Arbiter 
During  the  height  of  the  de¬ 
pression  in  1933,  Paterson  was 
troubled  by  a  paralyzing  13- 
week  silk  strike.  After  others 
failed,  Mr.  Greene  was  asked  to 
step  in  by  management  and 
labor  as  a  friendly  impartiai 
arbitrator. 

On  the  third  night  of  ’round- 
the-clock  meetings.  Mr.  Greene 
saw  that  the  nerves  of  both 
sides  were  getting  testy.  Here, 
he  combined  his  newspaper  and 
boxing  knowledge.  There  was 
a  boxing  show  that  night  in  the 
Paterson  Armory,  so  the  20  or 
so  conferees  saw  the  pugilistic 
program  “on  the  cuff.”  Yes,  Mr. 
Greene  secured  the  “Annie 
Oakleys.” 

The  tension  was  broken.  After 
that,  the  Paterson  newspaper 
executive  invited  the  group  out 
for  a  snack,  and  suggested  they 
return  to  the  meeting  room. 
Agreement  on  the  strike  settle¬ 
ment  was  reached  at  4  a.m.,  and 
the  result  was  the  first  organized 
silk  contract  in  the  United 
States. 

For  this  attainment,  Mr. 
Greene  was  named  the  “out¬ 
standing  citizen  of  Paterson.” 
He  was  given  a  gold  medallion 
and  his  name  was  inscribed  on 
a  permanent  trophy  in  Pater¬ 
son’s  City  Hall. 

Mr.  Greene  made  New  Jersey 
a  leading  fistic  state,  although 
the  depression  then  was  at  its 
height.  Under  his  stewardship, 


the  first  major  bouts  in  years 
came  to  the  “Skeeter  State.” 
They  were  the  Maxie  Baer-Tony 
Galento  and  the  Baer-Pat  Com- 
iskey  scraps.  Mr.  Greene  ob¬ 
tained  for  Freddie  “Red”  Coch¬ 
rane  his  chance  to  win  the 
welterweight  crown,  while  Gus 
Lesnevich  gained  a  crack  at  the 
light  heavyweight  title. 

Helped  Many  Fighters 
In  eliminating  fake  fights. 
Commissioner  Greene  also  won 
wide  respect  for  helping  count¬ 
less  boxers  gain  national  re¬ 
nown.  Without  fanfare  or  pub¬ 
licity  to  injure  the  boxers,  he 
retired  several  hundred  scrap¬ 
pers  who  were  “on  the  way  out” 
to  prevent  permanent  injury  to 
them.  His  revised  N.  J.  fistic 
rules  set  a  pattern  for  the 
nation. 

He  was  elected  president  of 
the  National  Boxing  Association 
in  1941,  was  re-elected  by  unani¬ 
mous  vote  for  the  duration  of 
the  war,  and  was  drafted  by 
unanimous  acclaim  in  1946  in 
Cleveland  and  again  in  1947  in 
Montreal.  In  the  interim,  under 
his  leadership.  NBA  became  the 
boxing  voice  of  America. 

The  Paterson  newspaper  exec¬ 
utive  halted  the  use  of  racial 
symbols  on  boxers’  trunks.  One 
night  in  Newark,  big  Abe  Simon, 
who  later  fought  Lewis,  insisted 
on  wearing  trunks  with  a  Star 
of  David  emblazoned  on  them. 
He  refused  Mr.  Greene’s  de¬ 
mand  to  turn  the  trunks  inside 
out,  saying  he  was  proud  of  the 
Star  of  David. 

Then  Mr.  Greene  unbuttoned 
his  shirt  and  pulled  out  his 
“tzitzahs,”  a  little  prayer  gar¬ 
ment  worn  underneath  shirts  by 
pious  Jews. 

“I’m  just  as  proud,”  the  Jersey 
commissioner  said,  “but  I  don’t 
flaunt  my  religion!  You’re  here 
as  a  boxer,  not  a  preacher!” 

That  convinced  Simon.  Racial 
symbols  have  been  nationally 
abolished  now. 

The  Galento  Story 
Then,  there’s  the  story  of  the 
colorful  Two-Ton  Tony  Galento, 
the  battling  barkeep.  Retired 
as  unfit  by  the  previous  com¬ 
missioner,  for  not  taking  care  of 
himself,  Galento,  after  being 
talked  to  by  Mr.  Greene,  became 
the  rejuvenated  boxer  who 
floored  and  almost  knocked  out 
Louis. 

Always  with  the  underdog, 
Mr.  Greene  just  naturally  went 
to  the  defense  of  Rocky  Grazi- 
ano  after  the  latter  had  his 
license  revoked  and  was  tossed 
aside  by  fair  weather  friends  in 
New  York  State.  Had  New  York 
fixed  a  penalty  to  teach  the 
colorful  Rocky  a  lesson  for  an 
attempted  bribe,  Mr.  Greene 
would  have  gone  along  with  it. 
But  New  York  had  let  “Sugar” 
Ray  Robinson,  the  welterweight 
boss,  off  with  a  30-day  suspen¬ 
sion  for  admitting  the  same 
thing.  Mr.  Greene  couldn’t  see 
the  justice  of  it,  so  he  kept 
Graziano  in  the  boxing  whirl. 

The  NBA,  under  Greene,  now 
boasts  76  member  commissions 
here  and  abroad,  with  affiliates 
throughout  the  world.  Only 
Massachusetts  and  New  York 
are  not  affiliated  because  of  leg¬ 
islative  restrictions,  although 
Mr.  Greene  held  out  the  olive 
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B.  H.  Bidder 

Bidder  Receives 
Plaque  lor  Service 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — The  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press,  oldest  newspaper 
in  Minnesota,  and  President- 
Editor  B.  H.  Bidder  were  hon¬ 
ored  April  19  on  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  100th  anniversary. 

The  St.  Paul  Association  of 
Commerce  gave  Mr.  Bidder  a 
plaque  commending  the  Pioneer 
Press  for  its  service. 

Mx.  Bidder  described  the  oc¬ 
casion  as  “a  most  magnificent 
tribute  to  a  newspaper  and  its 
publishers.” 


palm  to  them.  Massachusetts 
will  soon  be  in  line. 

After  seven  years  at  the  helm, 
Mr.  Greene  stepped  down  as 
NBA  president  last  year  in 
Philadelphia,  but  not  before  its 
members  unanimously  changed 
the  constitution  to  name  him  the 
first  national  commissioner  of 
boxing. 

Having  spent  considerable 
sums  from  his  own  pocket,  Mr. 
Greene  welded  a  group  of  polit¬ 
ically  -  appointed  commissioner 
into  an  important  organization. 
NBA  ratings  and  suspensions 
mean  much  in  boxing  today. 
A  series  of  ring  reforms,  includ¬ 
ing  safety  rules,  have  come  into 
being.  For  all  these  activitiM, 
he  receives  no  compensation  in 
spite  of  the  billion-dollar  indus¬ 
try's  activities. 

Last  year,  the  Paterson  news¬ 
paper  executive  nurtured  the  in¬ 
fant  Tournament  of  Champions, 
which  became  an  important 
fistic  promotional  organization, 
now  operated  by  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  and  the 
Music  Corporation  of  America, 
before  giving  the  “green  light’' 
to  the  Louis  enterprise. 

6  Months  Decision 

Mr.  Greene  and  Joe  had  be¬ 
come  friends  in  1935  and  with 
considerable  talk  of  the  heavy¬ 
weight  champion’s  retirement 
last  year,  the  Detroit  Devastator 
came  to  the  NBA  convention  in 
Philadelphia  last  September  to 
tell  a  dinner  meeting:  “Under 
the  rules  of  the  NBA,  I  have  six 
months  to  make  up  my  mind.” 
■Then,  turning  to  Mr.  Greene,  he 
added:  “When  the  six  months 
are  up.  Commissioner,  my  an¬ 
swer  will  be  on  your  desk!” 
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Knowland,  History  F  an, 
Looks  Ahead  With  AP 

By  Campbell  Watson 


OAKLAND,  Calif .  — Joseph  R. 

Knowland,  whose  hobby  of 
historical  research  has  devel¬ 
oped  into  king- 
sized  duties  akin 
to  his  Oakland 
Tribune  publish- 
ership  responsi- 
b  i  1  i  t  i  e  s  ,  has 
dropped  his  dou¬ 
ble  pack  tem¬ 
porarily  and 
headed  for  New 
York.  There  he 
will  meet  with 
the  Associated 
Press  directors. 

Mr.  Knowland  Knowland 
has  been  nomi¬ 
nated  for  another  term. 

Mr.  Knowland's  thoughts  were 
on  the  accomplishments  of  the 
cooperative  news  gathering  or¬ 
ganization  as  the  “last  term 
around"  move  begins  which  will 
result  in  a  new  AP  directorate 
within  a  three-year  period. 

“I  have  consented  to  run  again 
only  because  if  elected  it  will 
definitely  be  my  last  term.”  he 
explain^.  “Under  a  by  law 
adopted  in  1942,  no  director  can 
serve  more  than  three  consecu¬ 
tive  terms  after  April  20.  1942." 

Transition  Period 
“Beginning  with  1951,  we  will 
have  a  transition.  Probably  a 
majority  of  the  AP  directorate 
will  be  changed  within  the  three 
years  beginning  then,”  Mr. 
Knowland  points  out.  He  be¬ 
lieves  this  is  the  chief  reason 
why  eligible  directors  are  per¬ 
mitting  their  nominations  to 
stand.  Thus  despite  the  changes 
scheduled  within  the  next  few 
years,  a  number  of  experienced 
members  still  will  be  function¬ 
ing  on  the  board  until  1954. 

Mr.  Knowland  points  with 
pride  to  the  record  scored  by 
Associated  Press  during  the  past 
uarter-century  and  listed  these 
evelopments  for  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

“During  my  time  on  the  board 
we  have  seen  the  installation  of 
teletype  service,  of  Wirephotos, 
of  a  feature  service,  of  sales  to 
radio  stations,  of  an  AP  picture 
service,  and  of  comics,”  he  said. 

“Through  these  steps  we  have 
progress,  and  through  similar 
steps  we  will  continue  to  pro¬ 
gress,”  Mr.  Knowland  assur^. 

These  progressive  steps  have 
not  always  been  easy,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  admitted.  He  pointed  to 
the  bitter  battle  before  the  photo 
service  was  accepted  and  the 
similarly  intense  contest  before 
the  Wirephoto  innovation.  Then 
came  the  protracted  struggle 
preceding  the  decision  to  sell 
news  reports  to  radio  stations. 

It  is  from  this  comparison  of 
the  past  with  the  present  that 
Mr.  Knowland  weighs  the 
growth  of  newspapers,  of  com¬ 
munity  and  country  as  well  as 
of  Associated  Press.  For  history 
has  long  been  his  hobby,  and 
today  it  is  a  nigh-enveloping 
one.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Centennials  Commission, 


directing  the  three-year  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  State's  beginnings. 

Rare  indeed  is  the  opportunity 
to  observe  successive  centen¬ 
nials,  but  California  went  under 
the  American  flag,  startled  the 
world  with  the  gold  rush,  and 
was  admitted  to  Statehood  on 
successive  years. 

Mr.  Knowland  also  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  California  State 
Parks  Commission,  vicepresident 
of  the  California  Historical  As¬ 
sociation,  and  a  leader  of  the 
Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West 
movement  which  has  resulted  in 
establishing  bronze  markers  at 
historic  spots  in  the  state. 

The  Tribune  publisher  became 
interested  in  history  as  a  boy, 
became  a  collector,  and  has 
found  his  hobby  a  valuable  ad¬ 
junct  to  his  duties  as  publisher. 

"California’s  newspapers  have 
indeed  paced  her  amazing  de¬ 
velopment  from  the  beginning,” 
he  reported  happily  in  a  mes¬ 
sage  given  on  California's  news¬ 
paper  centennial. 

Mr.  Knowland’s  historical  col¬ 
lection  is  centered  chiefly  in  pic¬ 
tures.  He  has  two  filing  cabinets 
of  these  which  he  keeps  with 
his  personal  files.  The  pictorial 
treasure  is  built  about  a  collec¬ 
tion  purchased  from  a  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  photographer  whose  orig¬ 
inals  were  later  destroyed  in  the 
1906  earthquake  and  fire. 

The  saga  of  the  "days  of  old, 
days  of  gold,  days  of  '49  ’  com¬ 
prises  the  more  popular  feature 
of  a  California  history  which 
popularly  began  a  century  ago. 
Mr.  Knowland's  collection  in¬ 
cludes  faded  copies  of  gold  rush 
era  newspapers  and  relics  of 
early  mining  camps,  but  he  has 
gone  further.  His  studies  have 
included  also  the  historic  Cali¬ 
fornia  missions  built  “a  day's 
journey  apart”  by  the  early 
padres  long  before  yellow  metal 
was  found,  manuscripts  of  early 
writers  who  roamed  the  West¬ 
ern  range,  and  other  treasure. 
Some  of  this  lore  is  now  on  loan 
to  the  State  and  on  display  in 
a  travelling  historica,  caravan 
touring  all  the  Far  West. 

Oakland  itself  is  a  fine  hunt¬ 
ing  ground  for  historians.  Here 
lived  Jack  London.  Edward 
Markham.  Ina  Coolbrith  and 
Joaquin  Miller.  Their  memoirs 
are  contained  in  the  Tribune 
morgue  to  provide  enrichment 
of  Sunday  feature  story  and  for 
special  articles. 

In  recognition  of  those  who 
first  gain^  fame  while  writing 
for  the  boys  of  the  roaring  min 
ing  camps,  or  who  travell^  and 
wrote  here,  or  who  lived  and 
died  in  California,  the  Centen¬ 
nials  Commission  will  have  a 
special  literary  display  in  1950. 
This  will  be  in  the  Huntington 
Library  in  Pasadena.  An  arts 
display  also  is  planned. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Knowland 
measures  his  own  75-year-old 
newspaper  against  the  past  and 
is  continuing  its  progress  by 
adding  an  extended  mechanical 
department.  This  will  occupy  a 


remodeled  theater  building  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  Tribune  Tower. 

The  dean  of  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  publishers  today  finds 
costs  the  most  perplexing  news¬ 
paper  problem,  and  says  they 
are  reaching  a  point  “where  it 
will  not  take  much  for  papers 
to  get  into  the  red.” 

On  the  7-cent  newspaper  in¬ 
troduction,  the  Tribune  has  not 
suffered.  There  was  a  temporary 
dip,  then  recovery,  he  reported. 
The  high  percentage  of  home- 
delivered  newspapers  has  en¬ 
abled  the  fine  showing  made 
with  introduction  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  sale  price,  he  said. 

“But  we  cannot  go  much  be 
yond  the  national  pattern,”  he 
observed  when  ask^  about  fu¬ 
ture  prices.  He  noted  that  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  Oak¬ 
land  newspapers  are  the  only 
ones  to  attain  the  7-cent  level. 

In  facing  the  problem  of  meet¬ 
ing  costs,  the  Tribune  hopes  for 
some  economies  when  its  new 


presses,  now  being  set  up  ai, 
operating  in  the  new  anntt 
But  the  construction  costs  han 
been  heavy  and  the  renovation 
has  been  long  drawn. 

“The  costs  situation  is  such 
today  that  one  wonders  why  he 
goes  on  in  the  business.”  Mi 
Knowland  confessed. 

But  the  Oakland  Tribune  pub-  ( 
lisher  has  shown  no  signs  of 
slowing  his  quick  pace.  CaH 
fornia  -  Nevada  AP  memben 
were  startled  when  he  spoke  on 
business  matters  at  their  morn 
ing  sessions  in  Fresno, 
made  a  formal  address  as  lunch 
eon  speaker,  and  then  took  a 
plane  to  San  Francisco  for  a  din 
ner  meeting  at  which  he  gave 
the  principal  address. 

Mr.  Knowland’s  major  motiv¬ 
ating  force  in  keeping  on  are  his 
sons.  They  are  J.  R.  Knowland 
Jr.,  assistant  publisher  who  is 
taking  over  an  increasing  role 
in  the  publishership,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Knowland.  U.S.  Senator 


Huebner  Exhibits  New 
Electronic  Press 


THE  Electronographic  Press, 

which  can  produce  by  any 
printing  method  through  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  electronic  principles 
instead  of  pressure,  was  demon¬ 
strated  to  invited  guests  this 
week  by  William  C.  Huebner  at 
the  Huebner  Laboratories  in 
New  York  City. 

“Onset"  is  the  name  given  by 
Mr.  Huebner  to  his  new  “uni¬ 
versal  printing  system." 

“Onset  signifies  a  rushing  be¬ 
ginning  of  direct  action  when 
positive  and  negative  electrical 
forces  operate  to  produce  fine 
printing."  Mr.  Huebner  states. 
“It  represents  a  new  union  of 
all  printing  methods:  Relief. 
Gravure,  Offset.  Expulsion  Gra¬ 
vure  and  Dryonset.  Together 
these  old  and  new  methods  can 
use  over  32  available  printing 
processes  in  one  Electrono- 
graphic  Press.” 

The  press,  erected  in  the 
Huebner  Laboratory,  can  accom¬ 
modate  varied  sizes  of  cylinder 
diameters  to  suit  job  require¬ 
ments  for  any  process.  One  or 
both  sides  can  be  printed  in  one 
or  six  colors.  Web  material  per¬ 
mits  high  speed  production.  The 
finished  web  can  be  sheeted  or 
fed  into  folders.  Various  inking 
.systems  can  be  employed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  process  used. 

Reproduction  is  “migrated  on” 
materials  without  pressure  by 
electronic  lines  of  force  released 
from  the  bondage  of  conductors. 
Any  material  can  be  u.sed  in  the 
Electronographic  Press  —  paper, 
cardboard,  textiles,  metals  or 
plastics. 

Drying  processes  likewise  are 
employed  according  to  the  use 
of  liquids,  inks,  pigments,  dyes, 
semi-dry  color  particles,  pow¬ 
ders,  ,  metallic  or  other  com¬ 
pounds.  Dense  black  smoke  or 
selected  color  smoke,  with  and 
without  binders,  permit  dry 
printing  at  high  speeds  under 
the  influence  of  electric  forces 
moving  between  spaced  elec¬ 
trodes. 

Either  separate  plates  mounted 
EDITOR  & 


on  preregistered  holders,  or  sin¬ 
gle  cylindrical  tubes  carrying 
composed  forms  upon  the  sue 
faces  can  be  insert^  in  the  spe¬ 
cial  holder  heads  in  the  Eke- 
tronographic  Press. 

Mr.  Huebner  states  that  “On¬ 
set”  can  be  applied  to  present- 
day  presses  using  press  plate 
system  with  certain  modifica¬ 
tions,  elimination  of  the  pres¬ 
sure  cylinders  and  insertion  k 
electronic  units,  to  print  by  con¬ 
tact  instead  of  pressure.  With 
the  elimination  of  pressure,  Mr 
Huebner  says  lighter  weight  and 
less  expensive  paper  can  be  used 
without  undue  web  breaks.  “By 
controlling  the  speed  of  paper 
surface  travel  in  exact  timing 
with  the  surface  of  the  printing 
form,  then  applying  electric  po¬ 
larity  circuits  between  the  ink 
on  the  form  and  the  surface  of 
the  paper,  smoother  printing  is 
obtained,  better  plates  can  be 
made  to  yield  finer  Illustrations 
and  light  weight  opaque  paper 
can  reduce  delivery  costs.”  he 
states. 

Mr.  Huebner  is  the  founder  of 
the  art  of  Photo  Mechanical 
Plate  Making  introduced  for  off¬ 
set  printing  in  1906.  He  has  over 
500  American  and  foreign  jMt- 
ents  issued  to  him  most  of  which 
deal  with  photographic  and 
graphic  art  subjects. 

Mr.  Huebner  first  demon¬ 
strated  migrating  ink  to  paper 
across  a  gap  of  about  one  inch 
by  electronic  force  in  January, 
1923,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In  De¬ 
cember,  1924,  under  his  direc¬ 
tion  the  first  experimental  el^ 
trostatic  ink  image  was  migrated 
from  a  photoengraved  plate  to  i 
sheet  of  paper  acro^  a  ffaP 
approximately  .025  inches.  “It 
is  the  first  tangible  record  of 
printing  in  spaced  relationship 
without  pressure,”  he  states. 

During  the  intervening  25 
years  of  research  and  develop¬ 
ment.  the  work  continued  m 
Buffalo,  Chicago  and  New  Yort 
and  has  evolved  in  the  Elw 
tronographic  Press. 
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Cranston  Williams 

continued  from  page  16 


much  to  him  as  his  next  breath, 
and  the  association  had  itself  a 
general. 

Mr.  Williams  was  a  leader. 
Through  his  management,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Johnson,  “the 
association  grew  numerically 
and  in  services  to  the  member¬ 
ship.  One  of  the  first  recom¬ 
mendations  of  Williams  was  the 
establishment  of  a  labor  depart¬ 
ment.  Next  came  the  setting  up 
of  an  office  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  in 
a  joint  arrangement  with  the 
Texas  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association.” 

These  and  other  things  the 
medium  -  sized,  tweedy  -  suited, 
hustling  manager  did. 

A  Bigger  Task 
But  more  important,  certainly 
in  a  national  sense,  than  his 
accomplishments  with  the  SNPA 
was  this  fact:  He  readied  him¬ 
self  there  for  a  bigger  task— 
the  managership  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation.  He  will  mark  his 
10th  year  as  general  manager 
on  July  1. 

Mr.  Williams  took  the  ANPA 
position  July  1,  1939,  succeed¬ 
ing  Lincoln  Palmer  who  had 
b<^  manager  for  34  years.  He 
has  shown  the  same  qualities  of 
leadership  that  were  so  evident 
when  he  was  with  the  SNPA. 

His  energy  and  his  skill  have 
greatly  increased  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  organization.  When 
he  arrived,  there  were  460 
members.  He  put  his  Jaw-juh 
drawl  on  double  duty,  fed  his 
charm  a  few  extra  vitamin  pills, 
gassed  up  his  executive  ability, 
grinned  that  32-teeth  grin  of 
his  and  today  the  62-year-old 
association  has  a  following  of 
782.  These  newspapers  repre¬ 
sent  90^1  of  the  total  daily 
newspaper  circulation. 

This  ballooning  in  size  is  to 
be  credited  to  Cranston  Gullatt 
Williams. 

That’s  what  Mrs.  R.  V.  Lang 
and  others  insist.  She  Is  his 
assistant.  She  agrees  with  a 
Scripps-Howard  official  who 
said: 

“As  general  manager.  I’d  say 
Cranston  is  two  or  three  of  the 
best  men  I  ever  saw.” 

Kind  and  Considerate 
“When  he  was  appointed  at 
we  convention  10  years  ago,” 

.Lang  said  the  other  day, 
he  immediately  came  over  to 
our  offices  and  inform^  us 
w.*re  would  be  no  staff  changes. 

.  I  think,  is  indicative  of 
hu  kindness  and  consideration. 
It  made  a  tremendous  impres¬ 
sion  on  me.” 

Other  things  about  him  that 
mpress  her:  his  decisiveness 
jnd  constant  striving  for  per- 
lection;  his  impartiality  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  employes  (“He  never 
mows  favoritism.”);  his  ANPA 
political  acumen:  his  willingness 
to  about-face  and  start  anew 
When  he’s  wrong;  his  belief  that 
ois  staff  works  with  him,  not  for 
nim.  (“Yet  it’s  clear  he’s  the 
manager.”). 

Mrs.  Lang  smiled. 

She  was  thinking  about  those 
a-imnute  quickies  that  Mr.  Wil- 
haras  calls  lunch.  “He’ll  run 


downstairs,  gulp  a  sandwich  and 
a  glass  of  milk  and  be  back  up 
here  in  that  time,”  she  laughed. 

180  Letters  Daily 

The  pleasant  lady  is  also 
amazed  at  the  fact  that  her  boss 
can  “just  tear  through  at  least 
50  newspapers  a  day,  catching 
even  one-line-head  items  as  he 
rips  along”  and  because  he  can. 
on  his  better  days,  Ediphone- 
dictate  180  letters. 

“Now  let  me  see  if  I  can  give 
you  any  color,”  she  said.  “Oh, 
yes — and  I  probably  shouldn’t 
tell  this.  I’m  not  sure  he’ll  like 
it,  but  when  he  gets  mad  a  little 
lock  of  hair  on  the  back  of  his 
head  goes  up — and  so  does  his 
voice.” 

The  highly-paid  executive  was 
in  fine,  calm  voice  last  week 
when  interviewed. 

There’s  a  huge  blast  of  warmth 
in  the  man.  ’This  is  a  man  with¬ 
out  pose.  There’s  a  shirt-sleeve 
naturalness  to  him,  and,  damnit, 
it’s  refreshing  to  see  in  a  city 
where  too  many  vicepresidents 
keep  their  sleeves  Tiffany- 
clasped  down  and  their  shirt 
fronts  puffed  up.  He’s  easy  to 
talk  to,  easier  to  photograph. 

Hectic  Decade 

“It’s  been  a  hectic  10  years,” 
he  said.  “There  have  been  many 
problems.  Newsprint,  of  course, 
has  been  the  biggest.  But  don’t 
get  me  wrong.  All  in  all,  they 
have  been  10  years  that  I 
wouldn’t  swap  for  any  other  10. 

“It’s  been  a  feeling  of  satis¬ 
faction  to  have  served  the  news- 
er  business.” 

his  the  man  with  the  most 
years  of  service  (25)  as  a  full¬ 
time  newspaper  association  ex¬ 
ecutive  has  done  well.  ’The 
ANPA,  which  was  founded  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1887,  today 
has  five  departments  —  credit, 
mechanical,  traffic,  labor  and 
mechanical  research  —  and  60 
employes,  40  in  Manhattan  and 
20  in  Chicago. 

“I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  immediate  supervision  of 
the  Chicago  office,”  Mr.  Williams 
explained.  “George  N.  Dale  is 
in  charge  there.  He’s  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  special  standing 
committee.” 

He  considers  himself  a  liaison 
between  the  ANPA’s  board  of 
directors  and  the  membership. 

“Miy  job  entails  this,”  the 
manager  said.  “The  board  is 
responsible  for  conducting  the 
association.  It  determines  the 
policies  and  makes  the  decisions, 
and  I  carry  out  those  policies 
and  decisions.” 

His  belief  that  he  is  not  indis¬ 
pensable  is  equally  crisp  and 
clear-cut.  In  his  opinion  the 
association  is  bigger  than  any¬ 
one  in  it  and  no  person  Is  essen¬ 
tial  beyond  a  point. 

“I  could  lock  my  doors,  throw 
away  the  keys  and  walk  out  of 
here  and  the  association  would 
go  on,”  he  has  said. 

Son  of  Editor 

Cranston  Williams  was  born 
in  Augusta.  Ga.  His  father,  who 
died  several  years  ago,  was  for 
more  than  50  years  one  of  the 
state’s  outstanding  daily  and 
weekly  editors.  He  published  the 
Greensboro  Herald- Journal,  the 
Crawfordville  Advocate  -  Demo¬ 
crat,  and  the  Harlem  Sentinel, 
all  weeklies,  and  was  one  of  the 


founders  of  the  Augusta  Herald, 
a  p.m.  paper. 

Cranston  was  the  oldest  of 
five  children  in  a  middle-class 
family.  “My  father  never  be¬ 
came  wealthy,”  he  says.  "We 
were  just  good  substantial 
Georgia  people.” 

This  lack  of  an  abundance  of 
the  delicious,  green,  minted  stuff 
compelled  young  Williams  to  act 
as  campus  correspondent  for 
three  local  dailies  while  he  at¬ 
tended  Emory  University  at 
Emory,  Ga.  He  earned  $30-40 
monthly  as  a  stringer. 

It  Came  Naturally 

It  wasn’t  difficult  for  him.  this 
newspapering.  He  already  had 
printer’s  ink  stains  clear  up  to 
his  elbows.  At  7  he  learned 
what  type-high  Is  at  his  father’s 
shop  in  Greensboro,  even  though 
he  wasn’t  much  higher  himself; 
and  at  9  he  owned  a  weekly,  the 
Mirror. 

’The  busy  student  left  Emory 
in  the  spring  of  his  senior  year 
because  his  father  was  ill.  He 
operated  the  weeklies. 

“So  Ah  nevah  did  get  back  to 
graduate,”  Mir.  Williams  drawled. 
He  has  a  manner  of  drawing  his 
lips  back  over  his  teeth  when 
he  talks  until  heavy  grimace 
lines  extend  from  nose  to 
mouth.  It  looks  like  a  lesson  in 
bubble-glim  chewing. 

Instead  he  went  on  to  the 
Americus  (Ga. )  Times-Recorder 
as  its  20-year-old  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  He  was  with  the  small  daily 
several  years,  then  came  the 
first  war  and  his  service  with  a 
machine-gun  company.  He  was 
an  officer  and  he  was  awarded  a 
citation.  ’Then  Senator  Harris. 

He  values  highly  those  five 
years  with  the  Senator. 

“My  years  as  a  Washington 
secretary,”  he  said,  “gave  me  a 
background  and  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  problems  facing  not 
only  the  newspaper  profession 
but  the  American  people. 

“This  experience  and  my  basic 
newspaper  production  knowl¬ 
edge  are  my  qualifications  for 
the  managership.  I’d  say.  They 
have  fitted  me  for  it  more  than 
anything  else." 

The  Vodka  Hangover 

Take  that  word  problem.  It's 
mentioned  above  and  elsewhere. 
Labor’s  a  problem.  Newsprint’s 
a  problem.  The  high  cost  of  the 
HC7L  is  a  problem.  The  world’s 
got  a  vodka  hangover.  Even 
Easter  chicks  had  to  scratch 
harder  this  year  for  their  feed. 

And  what  one  current  condi¬ 
tion  does  Mr.  Williams  rate  as 
the  main  problem,  since  you 
can’t  escape  the  word?  He 
doesn’t  expect  his  answer  will 
surprise  anyone,  not  even  the 
chicks. 

“It’s  getting  enough  revenue 
to  stay  in  business  in  face  of  the 
high  cost  of  production.  I  think 
we’re  going  to  have  to  see  a 
golden  era  of  the  finest  type  of 
management.” 

That’s  the  manager’s  answer. 
That’s  his  big  stick  on  this 
problem. 

“A  free  press  can  only  be  kept 
free  by  getting  more  revenue 
than  expenses.” 

TTiat’s  another  expression  out 
of  the  same  pocket. 

“It  Is,”  he  said,  “my  reply  to 
those  who  have  mysterious  for¬ 
mulas  for  a  free  press.” 
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He  added,  after  he  had 
hooked  another  thought: 

“I  believe  a  paper  must  sub¬ 
sist  and  flourish  on  its  own 
merits.  It  can’t  survive  by  be¬ 
ing  subsidized  by  any  special 
interests — government  or  labor 
or  anybody.” 

And  now,  Mr.  Williams,  may 
we  have  some  sign-off  material 
on  you?  You  know,  the  usual 
left  to  right  on  where  you  live 
and  what  your  hobbies  are  and 
how  many  kids  you  have. 

“I  live  in  Scar^ale,  N.  Y.,  and 
I  have  two  sons,”  he  said.  “I 
piddle  at  golf.  I  never  got  around 
to  being  a  great  athlete — always 
found  something  to  do  in  the 
newspaper  business.  Which  busi¬ 
ness  doesn’t  permit  much  other 
than  living  with  it. 

“And  as  for  what  I  personally 
count  as  my  grand  achievement 
in  25  years  of  association  work, 
well,  it’s  that  newsprint  mill 
I  Southland  Newsprint  Mill)  in 
Lufkin,  Tex.  I  was  in  on  the 
building  of  it.  ( He  handled  most 
of  the  details.)  The  mill  pro- 
dues  100,000  tons  annually,  and 
it  has  a  financial  statement  no 
mill  need  be  ashamed  of. 

“Many  interests  told  us  it 
couldn’t  be  done.  They  scoffed 
at  our  proposed  use  of  southern 
pine,  which  had  never  been  used 
commercially  before.  We  faced 
every  obstacle,  especially  finan¬ 
cial  ones. 

“Yes.  I’m  proudest  of  that 
achievement.  Proud,  frankly, 
because  they  said  it  was  im¬ 
possible.” 

It’s  obvious  you  don’t  tell 
Cranston  Williams  a  thing  can't 
be  done.  Look  where  he’s  taken 
the  ANPA  in  10  years. 

■ 

Wine  Group  Adopts 
Code  of  Ad  Ethics 

San  Francisco  —  Good-will  is 
contained  in  every  drop  of  the 
nine-point  statement  of  advertis¬ 
ing  principles  for  the  wine  in¬ 
dustry  prepared  by  the  Wine 
Conference  of  America. 

The  statement  was  prepared 
by  19  regional  and  national  vint¬ 
ners  after  10  months  of  discus¬ 
sion. 

Media  should  include  newspa¬ 
pers  and  all  other  types  prac¬ 
ticable,  but  the  choice  “should 
avoid  irritating  the  sensitivities 
of  the  normal  consuming  public; 
eg.,  it  avoids  advertising  in 
those  portions  of  publications 
design^  primarily  for  children, 
and  it  avoids  the  use  of  sound 
trucks  and  skywriting.” 

Ads  shall  not  imply  wine  aids 
athletic  prowess,  use  pictures 
showing  child  users,  exploit  “the 
human  form  in  an  immodest, 
vulgar  or  sensuous  manner,”  as¬ 
sociate  religion  or  revered  per¬ 
sons  of  prominence  so  as  to 
imply  endorsement,  or  use  illus¬ 
trations  appealing  primarily  to 
children,  the  code  asserts. 

■ 

New  Republic  Adds 
Ickes  and  Lemer 

Harold  Ickes,  former  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior,  will  write 
a  weekly  article  for  the  New 
Republic,  beginning  May  2,  that 
magazine  announced  this  week. 

Dr.  Max  Lerner,  former  edi¬ 
torial  director  of  PM  and  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  late  New  York 
Star,  will  also  contribute. 
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Newark  Daily 
Settles  Libel 
Suit  for  $5,000 

Newark,  N.  J. — TVo  $50,000 
libel  suits  against  the  Newark 
Star-Ledger,  brought  by  Walter 
D,  Van  Riper,  former  Attorney 
General  of  New  Jersey,  were 
settled  this  week  for  $5,000. 

The  settlement  was  reached 
as  the  second  day  of  the  trial  of 
one  of  the  suits  was  about  to 
begin.  The  case  was  based  on 
a  Star-Ledger  editorial  of  Jan. 
3,  1946,  questioning  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  Van  Riper  practicing 
law  while  he  was  a  judge,  and 
the  honesty  of  his  legal  ruling 
as  attorney  general  on  a  race¬ 
track  license. 

Earlier,  Judge  Van  Riper  had 
withdrawn  most  of  his  charges 
against  the  newspaper,  includ¬ 
ing  his  accusation  that  the  Star- 
L^ger's  many  criticisms  of  him 
while  he  held  oflSce  were  in¬ 
spired  by  nudice,  ill-will  and 
vindictiveness.  He  dropped  al¬ 
together  his  claim  for  $200,000 
punitive  damages,  and  reduced 
his  $200,000  compensatory  dam¬ 
age  claim  to  $100,000. 

Also  withdrawn  was  a  charge 
that  the  newspaper  libeled 
Judge  Van  Riper  by  calling  him 
“unfit  to  hold  office”  and  by  de¬ 
manding  his  resignation  as  at¬ 
torney  general  or  impeachment. 

The  two  suits  were  reduced 
to  allegations  in  the  editorial 
and  in  a  news  article  dealing 
with  a  real  estate  transaction 
involving  Judge  Van  Riper, 
with  no  malice  alleged. 

Fails  to  Take  Stand 

At  the  trial.  Judge  Van  Riper 
rested  his  case  without  taking 
the  witness  stand  or  calling  any 
other  witnesses  to  testify  to  his 
charges  that  his  reputation  had 
been  damaged.  His  counsel, 
Harry  Green,  told  the  jury  the 
law  did  not  require  Judge  Van 
Riper  to  prove  the  falsity  of  the 
charges  against  him.  but  that 
the  newspaper  must  prove  they 
were  true  in  order  to  defeat  the 
suit. 

Philip  Hochstein,  editor  of  the 
Star-L^ger  and  a  defendant 
along  with  S.  I.  Newhouse,  pub¬ 
lisher,  testified  he  wrote  the  edi¬ 
torial,  but  was  barred  by  Su¬ 
perior  Court  Judge  William  A. 
Smith  from  telling  the  informa¬ 
tion  on  which  it  was  based. 
Neither  was  he  permitted  to 
testify  what  knowledge  he  had 
^  J^ge  Van  Riper’s  reputation 

Mr.  Hochstein  did.  however. 
Identify  six  checks  totaling 
$10,000  payable  to  Judge  Van 
Riper  for  legal  services  ren¬ 
dered  while  he  was  a  judge. 

In  announcing  settlement  of 
the  suits,  Mr.  Hochstein  and 
Judge  Van  Riper  stated: 

“Van  Riper  was  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  amount  of  money 
damages,  but  primarily  in  un- 
truthfulness  of  charges  against 
him.  The  Star-Ledger  has  had 
no  interest  in  injuring  Van 
Riper  as  a  lawyer  or  citizen, 
and  has  no  reluctance  in  agree¬ 
ing  that  some  of  the  statements 
in  the  articles  were  based  upon 
incorrect  infornuition  ^ven  the 
newspaper  by  presumably  re¬ 
sponsible  sources.” 


'Weekly'  in  Cincy 

Cincinnoti,  O. — The  Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly  will  be  distribut¬ 
ed  with  the  Cincirmati  En¬ 
quirer  beginning  Sept.  4. 
Roger  H.  Ferger,  Enquirer 
publisher,  said  the  American 
Weekly  would  augment  This  | 
Week  and  the  Enquirer's  Art- 
gravure  Magazine.  I 


4,000-Circ. 
Doily  Is  Proud 
Of  Color  Work 


Elwood  City,  Pa. — In  a  report 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  W.  F. 
Kegel,  publisher  of  the  Ellwood 
City  Ledger,  said  small  town 
dailies  should  make  their  prod¬ 
uct  more  compact  and  attractive¬ 
ly  “packaged.”  j 

With  a  circulation  of  4,421 
daily,  the  Ledger,  a  tabloid,  is  I 
the  smallest  paper  in  the  state  I 
running  color.  I 

“Several  years  ago  at  a  PNPA  j 
meeting  in  Pittsburgh,”  he  said,  j 
“I  made  the  prediction  that  the ' 
newspaper  of  the  future  would 
be  tabloid  in  form,  would  be , 
printed  in  full  color  on  calen¬ 
dered  stock  and  would  contain 
plenty  of  pictures.  I 

“Some  fellow  publishers! 
scoffed  at  the  idea  but  I  believe : 
the  day  is  coming  fast.  We  on  I 
the  Ledger  can  make  such  | 
changes  tomorrow — in  a  few  j 
hours  if  necessary. 

“The  Ledger  is  the  smallest 
paper  in  the  state  running  color 
and  we  pride  ourselves  on  our  j 
color  work.  The  business  is 
showing  an  increase  eacK  year. 

“So  long  as  people  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  themselves  and  their 
friends  and  their  own  commun¬ 
ity,  I  believe  the  small-town 
community  newspaper  will  sur¬ 
vive,  provided  the  news  is  given 
the  public  in  brief,  compact 
form  and  attractively  packaged.” 

Mr.  Kegel  told  the  PNPA  the 
Ledger  made  a  practice  of  run¬ 
ning  “tight”  editions  and  not 
adding  more  pages  than  the  per¬ 
centage  of  advertising  justifies, 
both  to  save  paper  and  also  so 
that  each  edition  makes  a  profit. 


LINKS//.  CHAIN 
.oFAtXURACY 


f  Cha«»“H  are  an  important 
link  in  the  chain  of  acur- 
ale  nia>‘hiner.v  nc-esrary  to 
lirodiiie  (roo<l  work. 

Perfe»‘t  plalee  are  imp<v*- 
rible  without  |K-rfeot  m.U.^ 

Perfe<'t  niat«  are  impo«- 
aihle  without  lH*rfeeteha»e». 


YOI’R  chawi 
weak  link. 


may  be  your 
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Picture  or  Good  Service 


When  you  think  of  telephone  service,  we’d  like  you  to 
think  of  friendly,  competent  people,  genuinely  eager 
to  serve  you  in  every  way. 

The  Operator  is  an  important  part  of  the  picture 
when  she  puts  through  your  calls  quickly  and  courte¬ 
ously,  or  renders  some  special  service  in  an  emergency. 

The  Girl  in  the  Busine.ss  Office  shows  the  same  spirit 
by  being  alert  and  pleasant  when  you  pay  a  bill  or 
there’s  something  you’d  like  to  know  about  the  service. 

The  Installer  helps  you  to  think  well  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  by  being  polite  and  efficient  and  tidy  when  he 
comes  to  your  home  to  put  in  a  telephone. 

The  Company  itself  does  its  part  when  it  conducts 
itself  as  a  good  citizen,  as  well  as  a  good  telephone 
organization,  in  the  communities  in  which  it  operates. 

All  across  the  land,  you  will  find  teamwork  and 
neighborliness  among  telephone  people.  They  take  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  providing  a  valuable  service  to  the  public. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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Marcus  Griiiin 
pnys  2  Papers 
At  Tucumcari 

Marcus  Griffin  has  purchased 

6  Tucumcari  (N.  M.)  Amer-  gtankraui 
and  the  Tucumcari  Sunday 
,  i^er  from  Dillon  Suthers.  ^®*roit.  n 
IMd(  Colvard  will  be  general 
^aager  of  the  two  newspapers.  THE  Tri 
Mr.  Griffin,  a  newspaper  brok-  iished  ; 
m  and  printing  plant  engineer,  been  pure 

iHrmerly  published  the  Eddy  liday  anc 
C$uuty  News  at  Carlsbad,  N.  M.  Holliday, 
Be  was  generai  manager  of  the  who  will 
Mew  York  Enquirer,  Jersey  Mrs.  Dais 
CUy  Press,  and  Staten  Island  editor, 
t  Herald.  He  was  previously  with 
1  Me  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  Chi-  LLOYD  I 
j  (ugo  Herald  and  Examiner  and  sold  t 
I  the  Chicago  Tribune.  In  the  (N.  M.)  f 
t  aerly  1920s  he  was  Pacific  Coast  of  Carlsb 
mumter  of  the  Cramer-Krasselt  Spain  is 
Co.,  Milwaukee,  and  was  ac-  Eddy  Cot 
oount  executive  and  coypwriter 
M  the  Maytag  Washing  machine 
aeeount. 

Dad  in  Alabama 
Pnrehase  of  the  Cullman 
(Ale.)  Banner  and  Station 
inCUL  of  the  same  city  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Alexander  Millar 
and  his  brother,  Hudson  C. 
lOllar,  of  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

The  properties  were  pur- 
chued  from  Horace  H.  Kinney, 

ae  of  the  Advocate  Court  of 
nan  County,  A’abama. 

Judge  Kinney  put  WKUL  on  i 
the  air  in  November,  1947.  He  ' 
hM  been  proporietor  of  the  | 

Burner  for  three  years.  Prior  j 
to  that,  he  was  a  partner  in  its 
ptdilication  for  a  number  of  > 
years.  Judge  Kinney  also  owns  i 
WHOS  in  Decatur,  Ala.  I 

Alexander  Millar  is  a  grad-  i 
uate  of  Cornell  University  and 
during  the  war  was  a  helicopter  | 
pilot  on  rescue  missions  in  the  ^ 

Pacific.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Beatrice  i 
:  Millar,  who  will  be  associated  ! 

■  in  the  business,  was  formerly  I 
:  employed  by  the  Curtis  Publish-  ! 

;  ing  Co.  as  an  assistant  editor  ; 
for  the  Country  Gentleman. 

Hudson  C.  Millar  is  a  grad-  * 
uate  of  Washington  and  Lee  j 
University  and  served  in  the 
European  Theater  during  the  I 
war.  He  has  been  connected  , 
vnth  national  advertising  agen-  | 
cies  selling  both  radio  time  and 
newspaper  space.  { 

The  transactions,  involving  ' 
approximately  $100,000,  were 
1  handled  by  Blackbum-Hamilton  j 
Co.,  media  brokers. 

*  *  * 

Announcement  was  made  this  i 
week  of  the  sale  of  Station  i 
KXGI  at  Fort  Madison,  la.,  to  1 
A.  0.  Carson,  former  publisher  1 
of  23  Chicago  northside  news¬ 
papers.  The  transaction,  which 
was  handled  by  Blackbum- 
Hamilton  Co.,  media  brokers, 

IS  subject  to  FCC  approval  and  | 
the  sales  price  is  $55,000.  Sell-  I 
ers  were  John  F.  Courrier, 

Billy  M.  Barren  and  Willis 
Ashlw,  equal  partners  in  Hawk- 
eye  Broadcasting  Co. 

.  Jewish  Daily  Sold 

ntt  Jewish  Morning  Journal, 

New  York  daily,  has  been 
SOM  to  Morris  Cohen,  realtor, 
philanthropist  and  communal  i 
Cohen,  who  will  i 
act  as  chairman  of  the  board,  j 

editor  5  PUBLISHER  for  April  23, 


has  appointed  Rabbi  Dr.  Bern¬ 
ard  Bergman,  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  Arthur  L.  Malkenaon 
will  continue  as  president. 

«  •  • 

CHARLES  F.  HAMILTON,  Bay 
City  (Mich.)  attorney,  has 
purchased  the  Reading  (Mich.) 
Hustler,  a  weekly,  from  E.  A. 
Stankrauff.  The  Dial  Agency, 
Detroit,  handled  the  sale. 

•  «  • 

THE  Tri-County  News,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Americus,  Ga.,  has 
been  purchased  from  C.  C.  Hol¬ 
liday  and  his  son,  Charles  K. 
Holliday,  by  Dewey  M.  Taft, 
who  will  be  editor  of  the  paper. 
Mrs.  Daisy  Mallard  is  associate 
editor. 

•  •  • 

LLOYD  P.  BLOODWORTH  has 
sold  the  weekly  Ruidoso 
(N.  M.)  News  to  Louis  R.  Spain 
of  Carlsbad  and  El  Paso,  Tex. 
Spain  is  connected  with  the 
Eddy  County  News  of  Carlsbad. 


GERALD  F.  CHAMP,  JR.,  senior 
at  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  has  purchased  a  sub¬ 
stantial  interest  in  the  Chula 
Vista  (Calif.)  Star,  which  has 
embarked  on  a  $50,000  expan¬ 
sion  program,  including  a  new 
building.  W.  Ray  Coyle,  pub¬ 
lisher  for  the  last  five  years,  will 
be  co-publisher  with  Champ, 

who  assumes  his  duties  Aug.  1. 

«  •  * 

JOHN  P.  LEWIS,  former  editor 
of  PM,  has  bought  the  Frank¬ 
lin  (N.  H.)  Journal-Transcript, 
a  weekly,  from  Newell  P. 
Brown,  newly-appointed  secre¬ 
tary  to  Gov.  Sherman  Adams. 
Mr.  Lewis  started  his  newspaper 
career  in  Denver  in  1920. 

•  •  • 

KARL  DETZER,  Michigan  writ¬ 
er  and  lecturer,  has  acquired 
the  Leelanau  (Mich.)  County 
Times  from  Ben  Taylor.  He 
plans  to  merge  it  with  the  Le- 
land  Enterprise,  which  he  owns. 


Manila  Times  Starts 
Rotogravure  Magazine 

First  all-rotogravure  Sunday 
magazine  to  appear  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  since  the  war  has  been 
completed  by  the  Manila  Times. 
The  magazine  ran  48  pages. 
Work  is  done  on  a  six-unit  press, 
rehabilitated  recently. 

Present  copies  of  the  magazine 
are  mono-roto,  but  the  publish¬ 
ers  expect  to  begin  color-roto 
soon.  Color-roto  experiments 
are  planned  for  editorial  heads 
in  the  18-page  mid-week  review, 
a  Wedne^ay  roto  supplement. 

■ 

Lennox  Ads  Delayed 

Opening  ad  of  the  Lennox 
Furnace  Co.’s  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  208  key-city 
papers,  originally  announced  for 
April  24,  has  been  postponed 
until  May  8,  because  of  the  late¬ 
ness  of  spring. 


DOLLAR 

DIPLOMAS 

for  ambitious 
employees 

We  like  to  reward  initiative  and  to 
help  ambitious  employees  increase 
their  business  education.  For  that 
reason,  we  give  an  automatic  pay 
increase  for  completion  of  each 
course  of  study  dealing  with  our 
line  of  work.  We  also  share  with  the 
student  the  cost  of  textbooks  and 
the  tuition  of  those  courses  that  are 
not  offered  free  of  charge. 

Employees  have  responded  en¬ 
thusiastically  to  our  “Educational 
Refund  Plan.”  Two  hundred  and 
twenty-six  participated  in  last 
year’s  LOMA  (Li^^e  Office  Manage¬ 
ment  i^ssociation)  classes  and  a 
gratifying  proportion  of  Mutual 
Life  students  ranked  at  the  top  in 
nation-wide  results.  Other  employ¬ 
ees  studied  at  high  schools,  colleges, 
and  business  schools,  or  took  exam¬ 
inations  for  actuarial  work. 


This  year  another  sizeable  group 
will  join  the  ever-increasing  ranks 
of  our  employee  graduates,  while 
others  prepare  for  enrollment  in  the 
“class  of  1950.”  r 

The  Mutual  Life  is  proud  of  its 
after-hour  alumni.  Their  high 
“I.I.Q.”  (Insurance  Intelligence 
Quotient)  is  helping  to  make  them 
more  valuable  to  themselves  and  to 
our  policyholders.  It  has  already 
improved  their  income  and  expec¬ 
tations  for  advancement,  and  has 
enabled  the  Company  to  render 
better  service. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  oF  NEW  YORK 


34  NASSAU  STREET 


NEW  YORK  5.  N.  Y. 
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CIRCULATION 

Aids  Given  to  Help 
Carrier  Collection 


CIRCULATION  managers  need 

to  give  more  attention  to  ways 
of  helping  carriers  obtain  col¬ 
lections  on  time,  Earl  M.  Tread¬ 
well,  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily 
Press,  recently  told  Central 
States  circulators. 

He  pointed  out  that,  general¬ 
ly  speaking,  newspapers  are  not 
experiencing  too  much  trouble 
in  having  their  carriers  make 
collections  on  time,  but  as  busi¬ 
ness  “levels  off.”  perhaM  more 
aid  from  the  office  may  nelp. 

Mr.  Treadwell  explained  that 
by  the  time  a  boy  is  ready  for 
a  newspaper  route,  he  is  pretty 
well  set  in  his  ways.  “It  will 
take  time,  patience  and  under¬ 
standing  on  our  part  to  get  car¬ 
riers  to  achieve  standards  we 
would  like  them  to  maintain.” 

“If  this  young  individual  has 
not  been  taught  promptness, 
courtesy  and  patience  at  home, 
we  must  be  able  to  show  him 
why  it  pays.  When  he  needs 
help  in  judging  his  subscribers, 
we  must  help  him  on  this  phase. 
If  this  is  done  successfully,  then 
new  carriers  entering  the  organ¬ 
ization  will  keep  or  better  the 
standards  set  by  the  boys  who 
have  preceeded  them. 

“Probably  the  most  important 
thing  the  circulation  department 
could  do  to  help  carriers  collect 
on  time  is  to  really  know  their 
routes.  The  percent  of  cover¬ 
age;  whether  the  locality  is  good 
or  bad;  and  the  prospects  of 
collections  on  each  individual 
route.  Strangely,  some  of  the 
best  routes  in  the  better  sections 
of  a  city  are  not  the  best  pay¬ 
ing.  When  this  is  the  case  it  is 
only  fair  that  the  carrier  just 
starting  should  know  about  it. 
Likewise,  if  an  area  is  good 
paying,  the  carrier  idiould  know 
about  this  condition.  In  this 
way  present  collection  standards 
can  be  maintained  or  improved. 

Cites  'Problem'  Route 

“Here  is  an  interesting  ex¬ 
perience  we  had  on  one  of  our 
routes  where  money  is  not  the 
deciding  factor  in  collecting. 
Money  is  important,  but  the 
people  were  away  from  home  in 
the  evenings.  T^is  route  of  50 
subscribers  from  all  appearances 
and  experience  was  hard  to  col 
lect.  One  hour  spent  on  Friday 
night  and  a  final  attempt  on 
Saturday  morning  would  pro¬ 
duce  65%  of  the  collections  for 
the  week.  The  office  would 
hardly  consider  this  satisfactory 
when  66%  is  necessary  to  pay 
for  the  papers. 

“After  experimenting  on  dif¬ 
ferent  times  for  collecting,  this 
is  the  procedure  the  carrier  fol¬ 
lows  today:  One-half  hour  on 
Thursday  evening  during  the 
dinner-hour  will  bring  in  50% 
of  the  collections.  Then  an¬ 
other  half-hour  on  Friday  night 
brings  in  about  all  the  rest. 
When  Saturday  morning  comes 
and  the  carrier  comes  to  the 
office  to  pay  his  account  he  has 
enough  to  pay  his  account  and 
ntKxst  of  his  profit  besides. 


“Collecting  from  subscribers 
is  probably  the  most  disagree¬ 
able  task  connected  with  a 
route;  because  this  is  where  a 
great  many  boys  become  dis¬ 
couraged.  if  the  office  does  not 
know  the  routes  and  protect 
the  carrier  against  the  problems 
he  will  have  to  meet,  it  will  not 
be  long  before  a  new  carrier  is 
on  the  route. 

"When  a  new  carrier  starts  a 
route  we  do  not  take  anytWng 
for  granted.  We  have  an  idea 
of  what  he  knows  but  we  are 
not  sure,  so  we  start  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  on  how  to  deliver 
papers  and  wind  up  on  how  to 
make  collections.  Meetings  are 
held  each  Saturday  for  the  new 
boys  and  these  meetings  take 
almost  an  hour.  Then  at  the 
end  of  the  first  week  we  see 
the  boy  to  learn  how  he  is  get¬ 
ting  along  and  find  out  what 
profit  he  is  making.  The  same 
thing  is  done  on  the  two  suc¬ 
ceeding  Saturdays,  so  that  when 
three  weeks  have  gone  by.  we 
are  pretty  certain  that  he  is 
making  his  collections  and  get¬ 
ting  his  full  profit  from  the 
route. 

It  has  not  been  a  policy  of 
our  paper  to  run  collection  ads 
in  the  paper  to  help  the  carrier 
in  his  collections.  In  my  esti¬ 
mation  their  value  over  a  period 
of  time,  in  our  town,  at  least, 
would  be  doubtful.  People,  who 
do  not  want  to  pay  their  ac¬ 
count  on  Saturdays,  are  less 
than  2%  of  the  total.  From  my 
viewpoint.  I  would  hate  to  have 
100%  of  the  subscribers  read¬ 
ing  something  that  applies  to 
only  2%.  The  same  space  de¬ 
voted  to  something  else  would 
produce  more  business. 

“Whether  you  class  the  route 
as  'good'  or  'bad,'  if  the  carrier 
has  the  support  of  the  sub¬ 
scriber  he  will  have  a  good 
route.  For  after  all.  a  dissatis¬ 
fied  customer  is  not  a  good  pay¬ 
ing  subscriber.  And  a  sub¬ 
scriber  who  is  not  satisfied  com¬ 
pletely  will  not  trust  the  carrier. 

“Here  are  some  brief  state¬ 
ments  from  a  report  and  all  are 
from  the  subscribers’  viewpoint: 
Opinion  of  carriers  service: — 
Excellent.  12.5% ;  Very  Good. 
37.8'^; :  Good.  37.7% ;  Fair. 

10.2% . 

Know  name  of  carrier:  Know 
carrier's  name.  33.5%:  Do  not 
know  name.  66.5%. 

How  well  the  subscribers 
know  the  carrier:  Very  well. 
20.5%:  SlighUy.  50.5%;  Not  at 
all.  28.9%. 

Vick  Appointed 

L.  STEADMAN  VICK,  city  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Wil- 
mington  ( N.  C. )  Star-News,  has 
been  appointed  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  newspapers  as  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Wallace  E.  Pruett,  re¬ 
signed.  Publisher  R.  B.  Page, 
Sr.,  has  announced.  Claude  A. 
Sykes,  former  rural  circulation 
supervisor,  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  manager. 


Carriers'  Catalogue 
SIXTEEN  items  of  sports  equip¬ 
ment  are  offered  to  carrier- 
salesman  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal  in  its  1949  Spring 
Sports  Equipment  Contest  which 
began  April  25.  An  order,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  contest  rules,  is 
one  new  60-day  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  order  or  its  equivalent. 

Courteous  Carrier 

THE  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item 

Carrier  Thomas  Piglia  was 
awarded  a  certificate  of  courtesy 
by  Mayor  Morrison  of  New  Or¬ 
leans,  on  recommendation  of 
the  Mayor’s  Courtesy  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Officers  of  the  City's  Civic 
Clubs  are  on  the  lookout  at  all 
times  for  people  who  go  out  of 
their  way  to  be  courteous. 
Piglia  was  recommended  by 
several  of  these  people  as  an 
outstanding  example  of  a  cour¬ 
teous  newspaper  carrier. 

Full  page  ads  placed  in  all  of 
sub-stations  urged  Item  carriers 
to  do  their  part  in  making  the 
carrier  organization  both  cour¬ 
teous  and  efficient.  Copies  of 
the  full-page  ad  were  also  sent 
to  various  persons  and  organiza¬ 
tions  interested  in  child  wel¬ 
fare,  Circulation  Manager  James 
S.  Hay,  reports. 

■ 

Paper  Mill  for  India 

Toronto  —  A  $2,000,000  pulp 
and  paper  mill  Is  being  built  by 
the  John  Inglis  Co.,  Ltd.,  here 
for  shipment  to  central  India, 
where  it  will  be  used  to  turn  out 
paper  from  bamboo  pulp.  Pro¬ 
posed  capacity  is  20  to  25  tons 
a  day. 


Carrier  Forgets, 
Father  Forgives 

Augusta,  Ga.  —  William  s 
Morris,  publisher  of  the 
Chronicle,  failed  to  get  si, 
paper  the  other  morning,  ']S 
carrierboy  just  'plain  forgot"  to 
deliver  him  one.  1 

But  then  the  carrierboy  didn't ' 
get  a  paper  at  his  home  either  i 
You  see,  the  carrier  who  de  1 
livers  the  Chronicle  to  the 
Morris  home  is  William  S  Mor 
ris,  Jr..  14-year-old  son  of  the 
publisher. 

Said  young  Billy  to  hi- 
mother:  "Don't  tell  Daddy,  but 
I  figured  I'd  skip  our  house  and 
bring  one  home  after  I  finished 
my  route — and  I  just  plain 
forgot.” 


Delayed  by  'Quake 

Chehalis,  Wash. —The  April 
13  edition  of  the  Chehalis  Chm 
icle  went  to  press  three  hows 
late,  due  to  the  earthquake.  A 
break  in  a  gas  main  cut  off  the 
supply  to  the  stereo  room  and 
it  was  necessary  to  hire  a  plane 
to  transport  mats  to  the  Abe^ 
deen  World  plant  and  bring 
back  seven  page-size  casts.  As¬ 
sistant  Publisher  John  B.  Edin- 
ger  went  along  to  supervise. 

■ 

Publisher's  Estate 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.— William  M. 
Ramsdell,  retired  publisher  of 
the  Buffalo  Express  who  died 
Jan.  1,  left  a  gross  estate  valu^ 
at  $60,911.  Principal  assets  are 
listed  as  insurance,  $55,000. 


MARKET  BASKET  SIGN  HOLDERS  BUILD 
CIRCULATION  AND  ADVERTISING  SALES 

"Special  Today"  Cards,  Used  With  Sign 
Holders  Con  Be  Sold  At  A  Profit  So  That 
This  Promotion  Will  Pay  Its  Own  Way 


Market  Harkct  Sixn  HoUIrrs  art 
attai-hrU  to  the  iii,*ulf  l•ll^ls  of  win- 
iiirHh  Hhoiipintr  ba^krtK  in  common 
ii-v  in  major  food  markets.  ThpBO 
it  X  tl  in.  aluminum  (ilalcs.  with 
two  color  hakpil  enamel  finish, 
carry  your  eireiilation  proniotion 
at  the  top  where  it  in  eeen  by  all 
foml  market  euetonu-rH.  And — 
rememla-r  — ttO.in.  „(  hnueewirei^ 
visit  foo4l  markelK  rckularly. 

"Speeial  To<lay“  eanis  lit  .i  slot 
at  the  bottom  of  the  siini  holilers. 
Tlu-sc  <-anls  are  imprinttsl  ituiekly, 
easily,  neatly,  with  a  rubber  stamp 
s»-t  siMs'ially  desiirned  for  the  pur 
pose,  and  used  by  markets  to  pro¬ 
mote  sales  of  f>el*‘el«l  protiucts. 
Sim-e  better  than  a  Hh'r  increase 
in  unit  sales  volume  <'an  In-  ex- 
|ieete<l  for  featimsl  items,  mer- 
•■handisiiiK-nundetl  market  maii- 
akers  are  enthusiastie  over  siirn 
holders,  cants  and  rubber  stamp 


Some  iwwspa|>ers  an-  kivimr 
Ihes*'  irreat  sales  aids  to  markets 
whii-h  are  rekular  advprtis«-rs. 
Other  newspa|>ers  are  kivinir  simi 
liolders  to  all  m,ajor  markets  in 
their  cin-ulation  an  as  whether  .-ut- 
vertisers  or  not.  Then  they  sell 
cards  iind  rubber  stamp  s<'ts  at  a 
profit  which  returns  their  invest¬ 
ment  in  this  proniotion  within  a 
tl-w  months.  This  proce*-durc 
eliminates  any  nee<i  to  expand 
your  annual  promotion  builiret. 

Sik'ti  holders  are  .^Otf  each  in 


iiuantities  less  than  1000  with 
substantial  disi'otinis  on  laryer 
onters.  Chaiikcs  in  top-line  pro¬ 
motion  copy  are  $10  each  will  no 
chaoke  in  lots  of  less  than  200. 

Special  Tistay  "  cants  are  14 < 
each  in  I II. OOP  lots,  hut  may  be 
obiainist  for  less  throukh  TOW 
local  job  print  shop.  The  spe¬ 
cially  desikned  rubtsr  stamp  sets, 
witn  two  sixe  ;t.\  i.v|M-  fonts,  are 
$11. .10  each. 

Be  first  to  arraiike  for  exclUMve 
use  of  this  sensationally  success¬ 
ful  promotion  in  vour  communiij. 
Write  or  wire  tiHl.iy  for  FREE 
S.\M1*1.E.^  and  any  luriher  infor¬ 
mation  desired. 


TESTED  PROMOTIONS 
600  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Santa  Monica,  Calii 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  23,  1949 


DANIEL  &L  CORDON  outlines  the 
overall  strategy  in  spending 
several  millions  of  dollars 
annually  in  newspaper  space 
for  leading  newspaper  spend¬ 
ers  such  as  American  Airlines, 
American  Safety  Razor  Corp., 
Lever  Brothers,  Florence  Stove. 


”E  &  P  has  always  given  me  a  lot  of 
valuable  data  about  newspapers,” 

STATES  DANIEL  M.  GORDON,  VICE-PRESIDENT  AND  MEDIA  DIRECTOR.  RUTHRAUFF  &  RYAN.  INC. 


“My  reading  time  is  limited  and  how 
much  I  read  depends  largely  on  how 
good  the  headlines  are.  My  objective 
is  to  try  to  keep  up  to  date,  try  to 
find  myself  in  the  position  of  being 
familiar  with  all  new  developments 
among  newspapers  and  also  to  know 
what  other  advertisers  are  doing  in* 


chiding  news  about  advertising  folks 
that  E  &  P  carries. 

“E  &  P  has  always  concentrated  on 
the  subject  of  newspapers  and  it  has 
fed  me  a  lot  of  data  I  was  interested 
to  know  in  the  fifteen  years  I’ve  been 
reading  it.  Editor  &  Publisher  makes 
a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the 
advertising  fraternity.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

.  .  .  io  N«*ll  Bi}{-Money  IVewspaper  Buyers 

VITAL  STATISTIC  . . .  Last  year  14  top  advertising  agencies  billed  over  a  billion  dollars  (in  all  media).  It  is  within  this 
group  that  E.  &  P.  is  read  and  rated  highly.  That  is  why  there  is  no  more  direct,  economical  or  resultful  way  of  reaching 
the  actual  buyers  of  newspaper  space  in  these  big-money  agencies  than  via  the  advertising  pages  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  23,  1949 
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By  ProL  Roscoe  EUard 

Oraduot*  School  of  Jouraalism.  Columbia  UniTorsitT>  N.  Y. 


Expelled  Reporter  Explcnns 
Soviet  sHate-U.S.  Campaign 

I.V  ANr.KR  AND  }MTY  by  Robert 
Maeidoff.  Garden  City,  Y.:  Dou- 
bledav  and  Cmioanv.  278  np.  $2.95. 
THOSE  two  lines  from  T.  S. 

Eliot  were  suspicious  enough. 
Soviet  inspectors  found  them  on 
a  writing  pad  in  Nila  MagidofTs 
handbag.  Her  husband.  Robert 
Magidoff.  a  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent.  was  being  excelled  from 
Russia  as  “an  American  spv.” 

Mr.  Eliot,  in  Mrs.  MagidofT's 
handwriting,  reminisced  lugu¬ 
briously: 

"7  should  have  been  a  pair  of 
ragged  claws 

Scuttling  across  the  floors  of  si¬ 
lent  seas." 

The  Russians  demanded  a 
translation.  It  wasn’t  easy — in 
Russian — and  it  left  a  doubt.  So 
much  of  a  doubt  that  when  nine 
words  from  Shakespeare  turned 
up  on  another  page — "O,  what  a 
rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I!" — 
the  officer  stared  bug-eyed,  and 
confiscated  the  whole  anti- 
Soviet  mess. 

•  •  • 

TTIE  incident  in  Mr.  MagidofTs 
quite  temperate  and  revealing 
book  is  more  than  amusing.  In 
the  first  place,  writing  and  paint¬ 
ing  in  Russia  have  been 
“purged”  to  exclude  all  but  a 
“savage  combination  of  Soviet 
purposefulness  and  patriotism," 
the  author  charges.  What  right- 
minded  person  in  Russia,  even 
one  practicing  English,  would 
want  to  be  a  claw  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea!  And  who  but  a  spy 
for  decadent  capitalism  would 
confess  to  being  a  rogue  and 
peasant  slave? 

In  the  second  place,  the  cor¬ 
respondent  had  been  widely 
publicized  as  “an  undercover 
agent  for  the  U.  S.  State  Depart¬ 
ment” — ^wlth  no  defense.  News 
published  in  Russia  Is  all  the 
news  that’s  fit  to  print  for  the 
Soviet  Government’s  purpose. 

•  •  • 

MR.  MAGIDOFF  had  lived  in 
Russia  12  years.  He  knew 
many  Russians  and  spoke  Rus¬ 
sian  fluently.  What  was  worse, 
he  understood  it  and  could  pre¬ 
sumably  over-hear  it.  He  had 
married  a  Russian  girl,  had  as¬ 
tutely  made  her  an  American 
citizen,  and  she  was  learning 
English.  For  Party  and  Cause, 
the  whole  situation  was  bad 

In  the  middle  ’30s,  Mr.  Magi¬ 
doff  had  been  starry-eyed  about 
the  “Russian  experiment”  but  in 
the  middle  ’40s  was  starry-eyed 
no  longer.  He  had  anger  for  the 
inhumanity  of  a  government 
that  coerced  and  twisted  the 
minds  of  its  people,  and  pity  for 
the  basically  fine  people  who 
live  in  growing  isolation  from 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

His  Russian  secretary  had  re¬ 
cently  borrowed  money  from 
Mir.  Magidoff  so  she  and  her  hus¬ 
band  could  buy  a  house.  Sud¬ 
denly  agents  began  obviously 
following  the  Magidoffs — in  a 
little  war  of  nerves.  One  day  the 


secretary’s  name  appeared  at  the 
bottom  of  a  letter  in  Jzvestia  de¬ 
claring  she  had  found  evidence 
of  espionage  in  Mr.  Magidoff’s 
private  files. 

He  had  no  private  files.  But 
what  difference  did  that  make? 
His  secretary  didn’t  write  that 
letter,  either.  The  style,  he  ex¬ 
plains  in  his  book,  was  obviously 
that  of  the  Soviet  foreign  office. 
He  wrote  a  letter  of  point-by¬ 
point  rebuttal  to  Izvestia.  Of 
course  it  was  never  printed.  His 
copy  of  it  was  confiscated. 

•  •  • 

RUSSIA’S  “Hate  America”  cam¬ 
paign,  the  author  charges,  is 
one  of  the  Kremlin’s  most  vig¬ 
orous  domestic  policies.  The 
United  States,  the  Kremlin 
urges,  is  the  biggest-and-baddest 
wolf  of  the  postwar  world — a 
wolf  that  gnashes  atomic  teeth 
and  devours  little  pigs  in  the 
form  of  smaller  countries.  Wash¬ 
ington.  the  campaign  insists,  is 
preparing  to  resurrect  German 
and  Japanese  aggression  to  di¬ 
rect  it  against  the  peace-loving 
Soviet  Union  and  the  “new  de¬ 
mocracies.” 

“Unfortunately,”  Mr.  Magidoff 
charges,  “America’s  postwar  for¬ 
eign-policy  mistakes  expose  us 
to  propagandic  exploitation — 
mistakes  that  arouse  the  worst 
suspicions  of  our  natural  allies, 
the  democratic  and  liberal  forces 
the  world  over.” 

The  Kremlin  calls  attention  to 
“inconsistency  and  vacillation,” 
as  in  the  case  of  Palestine.  Chi¬ 
nese,  Indonesians,  Greeks  and 
millions  in  the  Soviet-controlled 
Balkans  and  in  Russia  itself  re¬ 
member — even  if  we  sometimes 
forget,  the  author  suggests — 
these  words  of  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son: 

“We  are  fighting  for  the  op¬ 
pressed  nationalities  who,  sub¬ 
merged  or  standing  alone,  could 
never  have  secured  their  free¬ 
dom.  .  .  .  AH  these  people  have 
the  right  to  live  their  own  lives 
under  governments  they  them¬ 
selves  choose  to  set  up.  That  is 
the  American  principle." 

•  •  • 

BOLSHEVIK  propaganda,  Mr. 

Magidoff  reports,  never  defiled 
Nazi  Germany  as  violently  as  to¬ 
day  it  is  defiling  the  United 
States.  ’The  reason  is  clear: 
Russians  had  every  reason  to 
hate  Hitler  and  his  army  of  oc¬ 
cupation.  “But  no  nation,”  the 
author  declares,  “ever  enjoyed 
such  consistent  love  and  admira¬ 
tion  by  generations  of  Russians 
as  the  American  nation.” 

Therefore,  the  vigorous  cam¬ 
paign  against  Americans,  Mr. 
Magidoff  charges,  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  attempt  to  build  anti-Rus¬ 
sian  cases  against  specific  Amer¬ 
icans  and  to  publicize  them  dra¬ 
matically. 

“In  Anger  and  Pity”  is  un¬ 
usually  well  written,  the  ma¬ 
terial  intelligently  selected  from 
12  years  of  recollection.  Anec¬ 
dotes  not  ony  amuse  and  inter¬ 
est;  they  invariably  shed  light — 
living,  human  light. 


Charming  episodes  from  the 
MagidofTs  own  romance  in  Mos¬ 
cow  read  like  good  fiction  but 
simultaneously  explain  the  ob¬ 
stacles  to  living,  loving,  and 
striving  for  identity  in  Russia. 

Russian  scarcity  makes  war 
unlikely  in  any  near  future.  Mr. 
Magidoff  suggests.  He  foresees 
no  mad  scramble  for  power  at 
Stalin’s  death.  His  guess  is  that 
Marshal  Bulganin  will  be  the 
new  Great  Man,  and  that  the 
Politburo  will  continue  an  or¬ 
derly  control.  'The  standard  of 
living,  he  reports,  is  rising  so 
slowly  that  few  Russians  can  af¬ 
ford  much  more  than  barely  es¬ 
sential  food  and  housing. 

Despite  the  Soviet  confiscation 
of  her  notebook.  Nila’s  English, 
in  America,  is  doing  nicely, 
thank  you.  She  no  longer  says 
on  the  dance  floor,  “Let’s  ginger- 
bug,”  nor  asks  the  grocer  for  a 
“jar  of  honeymoon.”  Her  stom¬ 
ach  is  no  longer  “overcrowded” 
when  she  declines  a  second  help¬ 
ing.  But  still,  writes  her  hus¬ 
band.  she  asks  at  a  candv  store 
for  “Save  the  Life,”  and  prob¬ 
ably  never  will  she  cease  ad¬ 
monishing  youngsters  to  “Stop 
biting  your  fingertails!” 

Postwar  Encyclopedia  Is 
Invaluable  for  City  Room 

THE  WORLD  ROOK  ENCYCLOPE¬ 
DIA.  Editpil  by  J.  Morris  Jones  and 
others.  Chicatro:  The  Ouarrie  Cor¬ 
poration.  CopyriRht.  1948.  by  Marshall 
t-'i-Id  E^teroris-s.  Inc.  19  vols.  $102. 

THE  LATE  Clark  McAdam,  dis¬ 
tinguished  associate  editor  of 
the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  told  me  he  never  travelled 
without  a  volume  of  an  encyclo¬ 
pedia  to  read.  “I  have  read  two 
sets  of  encyclopedias  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end,”  he  declared. 
“Maybe  I’m  the  only  newspaper 
man  in  the  world  who  has.  I 
use  them  for  reference  occasion¬ 
ally  but  for  systematic  back¬ 
ground  and  pleasure  I  read  them 
continually.’’ 

It  was  not  the  least  of  the  wise 
tips  from  this  singularly  effec¬ 
tive  writer.  As  a  political  re- 
Dorter  and  editorial  writer,  I 
had  long  been  a  collector  of 
what  Walter  Pitkin  once  called 
“the  journalist’s  best  partners — 
authentic  compendiums  of  facts 
he  needs  quickly.”  Particularly 
if  they  are  also  readable. 

This  “World  Book  Encyclope¬ 
dia”  is  extremely  well  written — 
with  the  short  sentences,  clarity, 
and  specific  fact  for  which  the 
newspaper  writer  has  special 
fondness.  Moreover,  it  is  up-to- 
date — copyrighted,  1948,  pub¬ 
lished,  1949. 

Volume  18  is  in  my  travelling 
bag.  The  others,  preceding  it 
there,  have  been  joyfully  read. 
Volume  19,  the  last,  is  an  adroit¬ 
ly  arranged  study  guide.  All  are 
superbly  illustrated — 16,000  pic¬ 
tures  and  charts,  many  in  color. 

0  0  0 

ALL  IN  one  volume,  I  found  a 
S^age  text-and-picture  se¬ 
quence  on  how  a  bill  in  Con¬ 
gress  becomes  a  law;  I  read  of 
Aristotle’s  philosophy  in  news¬ 
reader  language;  found  charts  of 
the  bomb  at  Bikini;  points  I 
didn’t  know  about  advertising; 
newly  significant  resources  of 
Africa,  and  current  facts  about 
Clement  Attlee. 

Finest  American  paintings  and 
many  of  the  great  European 


paintings  are  quite  remarkahlr 
reproduced  in  full  color.  De 
mocracy.  Communism,  and 
cism  are  simply  explain^— 
with  news-reader  language-jj 
14  pages  under  10  headings.  Yoi 
find  each  heading  for  each  fona 
of  government  in  parallel  col¬ 
umns  on  each  page.  You  glanct 
from  one  to  another  to  compan 

These  books  are  fresh  as  a 
newspaper.  Yearly  supplementi 
will  keep  them  so.  Illustrated 
tides  on  the  death  of  Absolom. 
on  a  council  meeting  in  Bq;nin, 
and  on  the  processing  of  alunj 
num  remind  you  that  the  Ency¬ 
clopedia  is  a  reference  work 
But  pictorial  explanation  of  Jet 
propulsion  that  an  eighth-grader 
could  understand,  a  fact-piece  on 
journalism  by  a  former  AP  staf¬ 
fer,  summaries  of  television, 
penicillin  and  streptomycin,  tl» 
catching  of  whales  with  radar, 
illustrated  pages  on  color  ph^ 
tography  and  photoengravini 
suggest  why  a  newspaperman  j 
might  carry  one  volume  after 
another  in  his  briefcase. 

Typical  of  the  city  room  ii 
this:  In  a  book  from  the  morgue, 

I  found  under  “Edict  of  Nantes" 
the  explanation  that  “Protestants 
could  worship  in  two  towns  in 
each  bailliage  and  senechauttt." 
As  the  New  Yorker’s  Harold 
Ross  would  say,  “Who  dat?”  By 
contrast,  with  its  newspape 
style,  “World  Book  Encyclope 
dia”  tells  it  this  way:  “Protes¬ 
tants  were  allowed  freedom  d 
worship  in  75  towns.” 

W.  A.  Dwiggins,  author  of 
“Layout  in  Advertising,’’  (Har 
per  and  Brothers,  New  York) 
did  the  layout  and  design. 


ef  los  Angeles 

Flying  us  the  copy,  lay¬ 
outs,  mats  or  plates 
saves  time  and  money 
when  you  have  any¬ 
thing  to  print  on  news¬ 
print...  black,  color  or 
process  colors... fast, 
modern  rotary  pressea 
Samples  and  prices 
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Newspapers 
Receipts  Up 
112%  Over  '39 


Press  Credentials 
Made  Necessary 

Hamilton,  Ont.  —  With  ama¬ 
teur  photographers  and  free¬ 
lance  writers  on  the  increase, 
and  with  both  provincial  and 
city  police  forces  growing,  the 
Hamilton  Spectator  this  week 
issued  press  cards  to  its  full¬ 
time  editorial  staff  members.  It 
is  the  first  time  in  more  than 
100  years  of  operation  that  the 
Spectator  staffers  have  carried 
press  cards.  The  cards  are 
signed  by  J.  G.  O’Neil,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  and  Police  Chief 
Joseph  R.  Crocker,  and  each  has 
a  photograph  of  the  bearer. 


Washington — Receipts  of  the 
n**si>aDer  business  in  1947 
an  increase  of  112% 
over  those  of  1939,  the  Census 
Bureau  has  reported  on  the 
Ixuis  of  a  survey  just  completed. 

The  most  recent  census  cov- 
8,339  newspaper  establish- 
nents.  The  last  preceding  one 
carried  the  data  gathered  from 
:irB  companies  which  respond¬ 
ed  to  a  government  question- 
:uire- 

Publishers  reported  receipts 


aaire. .  .  .  .  _ _ 

of  million  during  1947, 

according  to  the  preliminary 

figures  set  up  by  the  Bureau. 

The  1939  total  was  $904.9  mil¬ 
lion.  Progresso  Italo- Americano, 

“Wlue  added  by  manufac-  published  by  Generoso  Pope, 
during  1947  amounted  to  will  introduce  full  roto  color  to 
mi_increase  of  its  rotogravure  section,  April  24. 

II  Progresso  has  been  re- 
1939.  Value  sponsible  for  several  innovations 
in  the  foreign  language  news- 
since  it  was  first 


ture’  - .  „ 

$1,396.7  million,  —  _ 

1M%  over  the  $673.8  million  II 

value  added  in  1939.  ’ 

added  by  manufacture  is  calcu¬ 
lated  by  subtracting  cost  of  ma-  paper  field  _  ..  _ _ 

terials.  supplies,  fuel,  purchased  purchased  by  Mr.  Pope  in  1928. 
energy,  and  contract  work,  from  ■ 

The  Bureau  explained  that  for  3  Quit  Meyer  Both 
some  puri)oses,  particularly  for  Ralf  Shockey,  Martin  Pokrass 
comparing  one  industry  or  group  and  John  Gauss  have  resigned 
of  industries  with  another,  this  from  Meyer  Both  Co.  to  form 
is  the  most  satisfactory  census  Shockey,  Pokrass  &  Gauss,  re¬ 
measure  of  the  economic  impor-  tail  sales  promotion  counsel, 
tance  of  an  industry.  with  offices  in  the  Empire  State 

The  newspaper  business  (dail-  Building,  New  York  City.  The 
ies  and  those  published  less  organization  specializes  in  pro- 
frequently  than  daily)  had  an  motion  programs  for  retailers, 
average  employment  of  234,012 
and  paid  salaries  and  wages 
amounting  to  $743.9  million  in 
1947.  Expenditures  for  new 
plant  and  equipment  during 
1947  total  $81.6  million.  Com- 
paiable  figures  are  not  available 
for  the  earlier  census  year. 

The  statistics  are  derived  from 
a  preliminary  tabulation  of 
manufacturers'  reports  in  the 
1947  Census  of  Manufactures. 

Final  and  more  detailed  figures 
will  appear  in  the  Census  Bu¬ 
reau  publication,  “Newspapers, 

Magazines,  Books,  and  Misbel- 
lanmus  Publishing,’*  which  will 
be  published  in  about  one 
month.  That  report  will  sep¬ 
arate  data  as  between  dailies 
and  papers  published  less  fre¬ 
quently  than  dailies. 

100,000  Candy  Eggs 

Dallas,  Tex. — More  than  100,- 
000  candy  Easter  eggs  were  dis¬ 
puted  by  the  Dallas  Times 
nerold  to  children  playing  in 
the  city’s  parks,  Easter. 
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one-hundred  and 
sixty-nine  public 
and  parochial 
schools  enrolling 
over  sixty-six 
thousand  pupils 
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• .  .  makes  important 
space  buyers  turn  to 
E  &  P  for  help? 


National  ReproMntaHvM 
STORY,  BROOKS  B  FINLEY 


editor  4 


KJ  ur  customer  list  reads  like  a  "blue  ribbon’* 
directory  of  America’s  most  distinguished 
newspapers.  'The  majority  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  printed  on  Vulcan  equipped  presses. 

But  the  advantages  of  VULCAN  Press  Blank¬ 
ets  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  largest 
metropolitan  dailies.  VULCAN  press  paclung 
is  a  faithful  friend  of  the  pressman  in  the 
small  and  medium  plants  throughout  the  land. 

VULCAN  Blankets  offer  greater  firmness, 
ideal  uniformity  of  thickness.  You  need  not 
overpack.  You  will  get  a  cleanly  printed 
sheet  all  over — longer  press  runs  without 
press  adjustments. 

Let  us  show  you  what  VULCAN  Press  Blank¬ 
ets  can  do  for  you — under  your  pressroom 
conditions. 


Mean 
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Pacific  Coast  Raprasentative:  THE  CALIFORNIA  INK  CO.,  INC. 
Canadian  Raprasantativa:  SEARS  LIMITED,  TORONTO 
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4  INS  Group 
Parleys  Listed 
During  Week 


ANPA  Program 

continued  from  page  15 


Four  business  meetings  will 
be  conducted  by  Internationil 
News  Service  during  Convention 
Week  in  New  York.  Session 
will  be  at  INS  convention  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria 

INS  annual  report  will  be  pre 
sented  by  Seymour  Berk^ 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager. 

The  schedule  of  meetings  is  ai 
follows: 

Monday.  April  25 — 2:00P.M,- 
Sales  Meeting. 

Tuesday.  Aoril  26 — 10:00  A.M 
— General  Editorial  Conferences! 

Wednesday.  April  27—10:00 
A.M. — Radio  &  Television  Meet¬ 
ings. 

Thursday,  April  28 — 2:00  PM. 
— INS  Staff  Meeting. 

Top  INS  editorial  and  business 
executives  who  will  represent 
International  News  Service  at 
the  ANPA  Convention  will  in¬ 
clude:  Mr.  Berkson;  Barry  Paris, 
editor-in-chief:  Philip  G.  Rert, 
managing  editor:  B.  A.  Caparell! 
sales  manager;  Robert  H.  Reid, 
television  manager;  John  M. 
Cooper,  director  of  radio;  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Goode,  business  man¬ 
ager,  and  A.  W.  Stark,  Robert  H. 
Brown,  M.  A.  Wolcott,  Bloys 
Britt,  and  Charles  Bauer  of  the 
sales  staff. 


J.  M.  Bunting,  Bloomington 
(I.l. )  Pantograph,  will  preside 
at  the  10, 000-50, 0k)0  session  in 
the  Jade  room.  Arthur  P.  Irv¬ 
ing,  Glens  Falls  (N.  Y. )  Post- 
Star  and  Times,  will  preside  at 
the  under-10,000-circulation  ses¬ 
sion,  in  the  Basildon  Room. 

The  committee  in  charge  of 
Tuesday  session  is  Mr.  Bunting, 

William  Dwight,  Holyoke 
( Mass. )  Transcript  -  Telegram; 

R.  M.  Hederman,  Jr.,  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger;  M.  M. 

•Oppegard,  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.) 

Herald;  Buell  W.  Hudson,  Woon¬ 
socket  ( R.  I. )  Call;  Mr.  Irving, 
and  Frank  Walser,  Hazelton 
(Pa.)  Plain  Speaker  and  Stand¬ 
ard-Sentinel. 

Advertising  Session 

The  symposium  on  advertis¬ 
ing,  unique  in  that  competing 
media  will  participate,  will 
•come  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 

“Space  and  Time  in  the  Buy¬ 
ers’  Market"  is  the  program 
theme. 

Addresses  at  this  session  will 
be  by  Niles  Trammell,  presi¬ 
dent  of  National  Broadcasting 
Co.,  representing  television:  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Gittinger,  vicepresident 
of  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem,  representing  AM-FM;  and 
Walter  D.  Fuller,  president  of 
Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  represent¬ 
ing  magazines. 

For  the  newspapers  will  be 
Harold  S.  Barnes,  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

Thomas  W.  Walker,  of  Saw- 
yer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  will 
appear  at  program’s  close  in  his 
capacity  as  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives. 

Keynoter  will  be  William  A. 

Butler,  publisher  of  the  Holland 
(Mich.)  Sentinel  and  a  member 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
board. 

ANPA  elections  will  take 
place  on  Thursday,  April  28.  A 
new  slate  of  officers  and  five  di¬ 
rectors  to  serve  two-year  terms 
will  be  chosen.  Directors  whose 
terms  currently  expire  are  El¬ 
bert  M.  Antrim,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une;  William  G.  Chandler. 

Scripps-Howard  newspapers;  JS 
Gray,  Monroe  (  Mich.)  Eve-  aiV  j 
ning  News;  F.  I.  Ker,  Hamilton  ^  n*' I? ° 

(Ont.)  Spectator,  and  William  manager;  L.  B.  Mickel  supenn 
F.  Schmick,  Baltimore  Sun.  bureaus;  Harry  R 

aavR  D  Flory.  foreign  news  manager  am 

AANH  Presentation  director  of  communications. 

An  unusual  feature  for  the  Also  Leo  H.  Petersen,  sport: 

ANPA  Week  has  been  plann^  editor;  Elmer  C.  Walzer,  finan 
by  the  newspaper  representa-  cial  editor;  A.  Mims  Thomason 
tives  for  2:30  p.m.  Thursday  in  central  division  manager;  Ros: 
the  Starlight  Roof.  They  have  Downing,  eastern  states  divisior 
invited  all  publishers  to  attend  manager;  Stanley  Whitaker, 
for  the  AANR  presentation  on  southern  division  manager;  Fred  Rolland 
“Increasing  Costs  and  Diminish-  A.  McCabe,  southwestern  divi- 
ing  Profits  in  the  Grocery  sion  manager;  C.  Edmonds  Allen, 

Field.”  H.  James  Gediman  of  director  of  special  service;  Al- 


Receptionist  in  the  lobby  oi  the  new  International  News  Service 
offices  in  New  York  City 


INS  Remodels;  Copy 
Flow  Dictates  Design 
INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 
SERVICE  now  has  completed 
retailoring  of  its  headquarters 
and  physical  facilities  at  its  New 
York  Citv  headquarters,  an¬ 
nounces  General  Manager  Sey¬ 
mour  Berkson 
The  improvement,  begun  last 
August  when  much-needed  addi- 
Our  Best  Salesmen  tional  space  was  made  available, 

A  A  A  has  been  comoleted  in  stages 

Washington— A  boost  to  news-  carefully  fitted  to  the  “log- 
Daper  carriers  was  given  by  fl^w  of  news  copy.” 

^resident  Truman  this  week  Prominent  in  the  new  set-up 
vhen  he  launchea  the  Tre^ury  gj.g  special  offices  for  television 
Department  s  Opportunity  Bond  ^^dio  departments.  New  at 

Drive  with  a  plea  that  a  wel-  headquarters  is  a  sound- 

:ome  be  given  the  3.000.000  bond  ^f  recoMing  room  for  short- 
ialesrnen  and  the  250,000  news-  transmission,  telephone  re- 

oaperboys  who  will  join  in  the  cording,  or  other  sonic  opera- 
Dond-selling  campaign  between  tions 

16  and  June  30.  Sound-proof  ceilings  have  been 

The  President  ^  ask  installed  throughout  the  offices, 

^ou  to  welcome  these  earner  ^hich  are  grouped  around  a  cen- 
wys  to  your  homes  and  to  give  ^^al  newsroom  Here  the  cable 
.hem  the  encouragernent  they  ^esk,  foreign  desk,  sports  depart- 
ieserve  as  ^r  youngest  and  best  mentment  city  roorm  and  other 
.alesmen.  This  campaign  is  aii  copy  production  operations  are 
opportunity  for  them.  Just  as  it  ^  bank  of 

s  an  opportunity  fm  all  of  us,  teletypes  and  other  transmission 
:o  help  ourselves  and  our  coun-  nnpratinns 
ry  at  the  same  time.: _  Cable  desks  are  also  located 

Too  Late  to  Classify 

’The  following  list  of  visitors  Business  and  executive  offices 
was  received  too  late  for  alpha-  are  set  off  and  away  from  the 
oetical  classification  in  the  Edi-  news  operation. 
roR  S^  PuBLiHER  Directory  of  INS  and  International  New 
\NPA  Convention  delegates;  Photos  telephone  switchboards 
Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times,  were  combined  into  one  central 
L.  Adams,  Waldorf-  switching. 

Astoria.  Other  features  include  sound- 

Boise  ( Ida. )  Statesman,  James  absorbing  floors,  new  fluorescent 
L.  Brown,  Waldorf-Astoria.  lighting,  more  desk  space,  aM 
Hornell  (N.  Y.)  Tribune,  L.  G.  a  neutral  decorative  scheme  in 
BuLsch.  tones  of  green. 
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In  the  INS  Sports  Department:  Left  to  right — Davis  I.  Walsh,  Pat 
Robinson.  Les  Conklin  and  Sports  Editor  Lawton  Carver. 
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Illinois  Editors  Defend 
Employment  by  State 


VOU  UEALLV 
MADE  HIM  A  _ 
I  MILLIONAIRE  " 


the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
‘Dispatch  on  April  14  reported 
*at  editors  and  publishers  of 
Tleast  32  Illinois  newspapers 
Are  carried  on  the  state  pay- 
^  during  the  administration 
rfGov.  Dwight  H.  Green,  dur- 
Sj  which  time  they  collected 
Ze  than  $300,000  in  salaries. 

The  story  was  by  Roy  J. 

Harris,  covering  the  Illinois  cap¬ 
ital  beat  at  Springfield.  In  the 
tet  election.  Governor  Green 
,as  defeated,  by  Adlai  Steven- 
jon.  Democrat.  .  ^  . 

After  weeks  of  checking  of 
oayroll  accounts  and  other  rec- 
irds  Mr.  Harris  wrote  that 
aost  of  the  newspapermen  held 
•gravy  train”  jobs  like  “field 
investigator’  and  “messenger 
clerk."  , 

'Shomeful  Chapter 

Commented  the  P-D: 

. .  Even  the  editors  who  ac- 
Tiaily  worked  on  their  state 
ot»  were  in  a  questionable  eth¬ 
ical  position.  How  can  an  edi- 
or  serve  two  masters?  How 
-an  he  take  a  job  as  state  em- 
}loye  and  still  bring  to  the  high 
alung  of  editorship  that  dis- 
nterestedness  necessary  to  a 
iecent  newspaper? 

“It  is  humiliating  to  be  com- 
to  report  and  comment 
)n  this  shameful  chapter  in 
Vmerican  journalism.’’ 

"Some  of  these  newspaper¬ 
men,"  the  editorial  pointed  out, 
did  work  at  their  state  jobs. 

The  chief  function  of  many  of 
tie  otters,  however,  says  Post- 
Dispatch  Correspondent  Roy  J. 

Harris,  ‘was  to  print  canned 
editorials  and  news  stories  laud- 
iig  accomplishments  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  state  administration.’  ’’ 

The  editorial  singled  out  V.  Y. 

Dallman  of  the  Illinois  State 
tegister  as  “a  conspicuous  ex- 
imple  of  an  editor  who  works 
Jott  sides  of  the  street.”  He 
las  been  U.  S.  Collector  of  In- 
emal  Revenue  since  1933. 

OoUmon  Proud  of  Service 

Asked  for  comment  by  Editor 
I  PuBusHER,  Mr.  Dallman 
tated:  “There  are  many  prece¬ 
dents  of  editors  applying  edi- 
brial  idealism  to  service  in  pub¬ 
ic  ofSce,  including  U.  S.  Sen¬ 
iors,  Presidential  Cabinet  mem- 
)ei^  postmasters  and  what  not. 

“My  record  of  50  years  as 
arrierboy,  reporter  and  editor 
m  tte  staff  of  the  Illinois  State 
kegister  speaks  for  itself.  Faith¬ 
ful  public  service  for  a  number 
of  years  harmonizes  wito  that 
rtcord.  Thanks  for  calling  at- 
totion  to  it.” 

Largest  collector  of  taxpayers’ 

™ney  in  the  “investigator 
f»k  category  was  William  R. 

**^uley,  identified  as  co- 
Wblisher  of  the  OIney  Daily 
"•u.  His  state  income  as  an 
nvestigator  for  the  auditor  ag- 
!«gated  $41,281  from  Feb.  1, 

W  to  Jan.  15  last,  the  story 

^en  Yount,  publisher  of  the 
OIney  Daily  Mail,  told  E&P 
w  irocie  was  in  error  in  link- 
^  Mr.  McCauley’s  political  for- 
hines  to  the  Mail,  since  Mr.  Mc- 
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Cauley  “never  was  a  publisher 
or  co-publisher  or  active  officer 
of  the  Mail.”  He  was  only  a 
minority  stockholder,  according 
to  Mr.  Yount,  and  the  Mail  has 
been  “politically  independent, 
endorsing  neither  Democrats 
nor  Republicans  generally,  and 
at  times  criticizing  Governor 
Green.” 

The  Harris  article  reported 
that  Gomer  Bath,  columnist  for 
the  Peoria  Star,  collected  $5,800 
as  a  Labor  De^rtment  inv^i- 
gator.  Mr.  Bath  replied  to 
E&P:  “I  have  not  seen  the 
Post-Dispatch  story  but  under¬ 
stand  it  referred  to  a  number 
of  Illinois  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers.  I  am  neither  editor  nor 
publisher  of  the  Peoria  Star.  I 
am  not  employed  by  the  state.” 

Lewis  A.  Randolph,  editor. 


Macomb  Journal,  mentioned  as 
having  received  ^,500  as  a  mes¬ 
senger-clerk,  said:  “I  was  as¬ 
signed  the  work  of  preparing 
traffic  safety  material  and  check¬ 
ing  maintenance  work  and  haz¬ 
ards.  This  work  was  performed. 
While  employment  may  be 
viewed  by  some  as  political,  it 
was  not  cleared  by  or  arranged 
through  the  Republican  organ¬ 
ization  and  I  certainly  have  no 
apologies  to  make  to  anyone 
for  it.” 

George  B.  Shaw,  editor,  Dixon 
Evening  Telegraph,  was  listed  as 
assistant  commissioner  for  Illi¬ 
nois  Commerce  Commission, 
$21,399.  He  told  E&P: 

“I  served  as  an  assistant  com¬ 
missioner,  starting  July  1, 
1941,  and  serving  through  the 
balance  of  the  Green  adminis¬ 
tration,  except  for  two  years, 
1945  and  1946,  while  a  member 
of  the  64th  Illinois  General  As¬ 
sembly.  My  resignation  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Governor  Stevenson, 
effMtive  March  31,  1949.  My 
duties  were  those  of  a  hearing 
officer  on  petitions  coming  be¬ 


fore  the  Commission.  I  can  see 
no  occasion  for  all  the  com¬ 
motion.” 

All  others  named  in  the  Har¬ 
ris  story  were  from  weeklies. 

Most  of  the  publishers  hired 
during  the  Green  regime  were 
dropped  shortly  after  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  victory  last  November  or 
early  this  year,  Mr.  Harris  re¬ 
ported. 

■ 

Dr.  P.  F.  Lazarsleld 
Wins  Research  Prize 

Columbia,  Mo.— Dean  Frank 
L.  Mott  of  the  University  of 
Missouri’s  School  of  Journalism 
has  announced  that  the  Kappa 
Tau  Alpha  Research  Award  for 
1948  will  be  presented  to  Dr. 
Paul  F.  Lazar^eld  of  Columbia 
University  May  6,  during  the 
40th  Journalism  Week  program. 

Dean  Mott  said  Dr.  Luarsfeld 
had  won  the  prize  for  the  best 
book  on  scholarly  research  in 
the  field  of  communications 
with  his  publication,  “Radio 
Listening  in  America.” 
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By  GLADYS  PARKER 

famous  cartoonist  and  designer 

Beautiful  Girls — Humor — Latest  Styles 


Sure,  op  (?ourse\ 

HE  WAS  A  MULTI- 
vdLLIONAIRE  BEFORE 
HE  MET  ME  ' 


Appearing  in: 

ATLANTA  JOURNAL 
BOSTON  GLOBE 
BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 
CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 
DALLAS  NEWS 
DAYTON  NEWS 
DETROIT  NEWS 
HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 
KANSAS  CITY  STAR 
LINCOLN  STATE  JOURNAL 
MIAMI  NEWS 
MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
MINNEAPOLIS  TRIBUNE 
NEW  YORK  JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 
PHOENIX  REPUBLIC  AND  GAZETTE 
PORTLAND  JOURNAL 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  TRIBUNE 
SAN  ANTONIO  NEWS 
SEAHLE  POST  INTELLIGENCER 
ST.  JOSEPH  NEWS  PRESS 
ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE  DEMOCRAT 
TACOMA  NEWS  TRIBUNE 
WASHINGTON  EVENING  STAR 
And  More  Than  250  Others 

Gladys  Parker  creates  Humor  and  Styles!  Surveys 
show  panels  are  most  popular  type  of  feature. 

Daily  Panels  in  One  or  Two-Column  Size 
Sunday  Page  in  or  ^  Standard  and  Tabloid  Size 

Write  or  Telegraph  CoUect 

The  Associated  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Henry  M.  Snevily,  Gen,  Mgr, 


229  W.  43rd  Street 


New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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Fosloria  (O.)  Reww-Timw 


UiUmi  (T«.)  Timn  HmM _ 

Dubuo'  (Cobb.)  NVwv-Tiiixfi . 


DmiixiUr  (P».)  Newt. 


I)Brrapart  (Ioitb)  Dnaomt  it  r 


DBveBport  (Ion)  Timag. 
DtrtOB  (0.)  New* . 


Dremtur  (III.)  Henid-Raww . 


Moiaeg  (Ion;  Ra^ruter  aiid  Tribuiia. 


Dotroit  (Mich.)  New* . 

Detroit  (Mieh.)  Free  I’rae. 


Detroit  (Mich.)  Timce. 
Dlron  (III.)  Teiegnph. 


Dotheo  (Ala.)  KmkIc . 

Dover  ({).)  Reporter . 

Dubuque  (Iowa)  THcKraph  Herald 
Duluth  (Mina.)  Herald  A  Neaa-Tribi 


Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald  A  iSun. 


Eaet  St.  Louie  (III.)  Journal . 
Eaaton  (Pa.)  Expreee . 


.  Ted  Dealey  . Ilaia 

Mra.  Ted  Dealer . Plata 

JoeM.Dealey . Plan 

. .  Tom  C.  Qooch . l^'aldorf-Aatoria 

John  W.  Riinyoo . Waldorf-.^toria 

.Ulen  Metriam  .  Waldorf-Aatoria 

.  Frank  P.  Rolling  . Shdton 

Mra.  Frank  P.  Rolling . .Shdtoo 

Frank  S.  Stewng . Shelton 

Mra.  Frank  S.  Stevena . Shelton 

I^uoy  E.  Paltrowita . 

William  J.  Ua . 

Ivan  Boxell . .Shdton 

Dan  Himnu-n . .Shdton 

Ethel  Boxell . Shdton 

. .  L.  M.  Turnbull . Waidorf-.Aatoria 

Mra.  L.  M.  Turnbull .  Waldorf- .'Igtoria 

.  Philip  D.  Adler .  Waldod-Agtoria 

.  .Glenn  L.  Cox . Barclay 

John  L.  Foy . Rita-Carlton 

. .  Donald  Liiidgay . Waldorf- Agtoria 

Edward  Undny .  Waldorf-Aatoria 

F.  W.  Schaub . Waidorf-.Aatoria 

R.  C.  Schaub . Waldorf-Aatoria 

B.  C.  Whiteitt . Waldorf-Aatoria 

.  .Gardner  Coalee . Waldorf-Aatoria 

Luthar  L.  Hill .  .Ambaaaador 

Vincent  Starain«er . Waidorf-.Aatoria 

Kenneth  MacDonald . Barclay 

('Itarlee  J.  Fddmann .  Hiltmore 

Henry  P.  Martin .  Waidorf-.Aatoria 

Arthur  T.  Gormley . Barday 

1).  R.  Merrill . . . Waidorf-.Aatoria 

W.  H.  Moore  . W'aldorf-.Aatoria 

Max  Geratman . Waidorf-.Aatoria 

lycalie  Griner .  Lexington 

John  6.  Knight  . Waidorf-.Aatoria 

J.  H.  Barry . Waidorf-.Aatoria 

H.  C.  Weidler . Waidorf-.Aatoria 

W.  Coagrove . Waidorf-.Aatoria 

.  W.  E.  Anderman .  Warwick 

C.  R.  Obermeyer . Warwiick 

J.  C.  Manning . Warw  ick 

George  B.  Shaw . Waidorf-.Aatoria 

Mra.  George  B.  Shaw . Waidorf-.Aatoria 

Robert  E.  Shaw .  Waidorf-.Aatoria 

Mra.  Robert  E.  Shaw . Waidorf-.Aatoria 

.Mra.  Mabel  8.  Shaw . Waidorf-.Aatoria 

.  Horace  Hall .  Commodore 

. .  A.  A.  Hoopingarner . Lexington 

. .  F.  W.  Wo^ward . Waidorf-.Aatoria 

..  Victor  F.  Ridder .  Ridder-Johna.  Inc.. 

342  .Madiaon  .Ave. 

B.H.  Ridder.  Jr . 

J.  R.  Van  Horn .  “ 

. .  Carl  C.  Council . Taft 

Steed  Rollina . Taft 

E 

.  P.  H.  Wire .  Waidorf-.Aatoria 

R.  A.  Barracka .  Waidorf-.Aatoria 

. .  J.  L.  Stackhouae .  Waidorf-.Aatoria 

Hugh  Wagnon . Waidorf-.Aatoria 

J.  F.  Wohlera .  Waldorf- .\atoria 


.  Fred  M.  Uopkina . Shelton 

Ed  M.  Hopkina. . . Shelton 

Mra.  E.  M.  H^kina . .Shelton 

Framingimm  (.Maaa.)  N’ews . Jamea  E.  MaePheraon .  Riiaaell 

Robert  G.  .MaePheraon . R  laaell 

Frankfort  (Ky.)  Stale  Journal .  Frank  8.  Sewell . Hiltmore 


Garden  City  (Kan.)  Telegram. 
Gary  (Ind.)  Poat-Tribune . 


El  Dorado  (Ark.)  News  and  Timea . 

Elgin  (III.)  Courier-Newt . 

Eliaaheth  (N.  J.)  Journal . 


Elmira  (N.  V.)  8tar-Gaiette . 


El  Paao  (Tex.)  Herald- Post. 
El  Paao  (Tex.)  Timea . 


j^yria  (0.)  Chronicle-Telegram . 

Endicott  (N.  Y.)  Bulletin . 

Eureka  (Calif.)  Humboldt  Timea-Standard 


Evanavdlle  (Ind.)  Courier . 

Evanaville  (Ind.)  Preaa . 

Everett  (Waah.)  Herald . 


C.  H.  Schmcll . 

..Taft 

.C.  E.  Palmer . 

. .  Waldorf-.Astoria 

.C.  Raymond  Long . 

. . .  Waldorf-.Astoria 

.  Robert  C.  Crane . 

. . .  Waldorf-.Astoria 

H.P.  Frank . 

, .  .Elisabeth,  N.  J. 

V.  .A.  Fallon . 

. .  .Riiialieth,  N.  J. 

F.  C.  Rebstock . 

. .  KIi2al)0th.  J. 

Frank  Tripp . 

L.  S.  Bitner . 

. .  Waliiorf-.^toria 

. . .  Shelton 

T.  V.  Taft . 

. .  Shelton 

Edward  M.  Pooley . 

. . .  Roosevelt 

.  Dorrance  D.  Roderick . 

. . .  Rooeevf'lt 

Dorrance  D.  Roderick,  Jr. . . 

. . .  Roosevelt 

Wm.  J.  Hooten . 

. . .  RooH*‘velt 

•  Russell  .Stokley . 

. . .  New  Weston 

Paul  Ochs . 

. . .  New  Weston 

.  Byron  E.  French . 

. .  .Biltmore 

James  H.  Ottaway . 

...Biltmore 

Don  0.  Kane . 

...West  HollHay  Co.. 
270  Madbion  Ave. 

.Fy  J.  Fehn . 

. . .  W  aldorf-.Astoria 

.  W.  C.  Biining . Waidorf-.Aatoria 

Robert  D.  Ihuit . Waidorf-.Aatoria 


FaU  River  (Maaa.)  Herald  Newt. 


Fargo  iN.  D.)  Forum. 


Findlay  (O.)  Rep  iblioBn-Courier . 

Flint  (Mich.)  Journal . 

Florence  (S.  C.)  Newt . ' 


Fond  Dj  Lac  (Wia.)  Co-n-nunwealth  R'porter. 
Fort  Dodge  (Iowa)  Mnatenrer  A  C.ironicle.  .  . 

Fort  .Smith  (.Ark.)  American  4  Timis  R-cjrl. 

Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Jo  imxl-Gaartte . 

F ort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram . 


Cliarlea  E.  Sciugny . '  c  o  Kelly  Smith  (V. 

Inc..  420  Iwxing- 
lon  .Ave. 

Edward  J.  Delaney .  " 

Thomaa  A.  U' Donnell .  “ 

Norman  D.  Black.  Jr . Waidorf-.Aatoria 

H.  D.  Paulson .  Waldorf-Aatoria 

Jamea  A.  Black . Waldorf-Aato^ 

.  .Harold  H.  Uaminger . Roosevelt 

.  .John  .A.  McDonald . Barclay 

. . J.  M.  D’Dowd . Roowvelt 

Mra.  J.  M.  O'Dowd . Rooaevelt 

.  .Roland  A.  Martin . Rooaci’elt 

.  .W.  S.  Merrymxn . Waldorf-Aatoria 

.Mra.  W.  S.  Mirryman . Wtldorf- Astoria 

.Don ill  W.  Rtynolds . Waldorf-Aatoria 

H.  K.  fiymoir . Bfmont  Plaxa 

.Jam'X  R.  Flcmin{ . Piirre 

V.  M.  Simuaona . Waidorf-.Aatoria 

M.  M.  Ellintham . ^ . IValdorf-.Aatoria 

J.  R.  Williannon . ?? . Marg  lery 

. .  Amon  Q.  Carter . Rita-Carlton 

.Amon  G.  Carter.  Jr . Waldorf-Aatoria 

Bert  N.  Honea . Waldorf-Aatoria 

Phil  R.  North . Waldorf-Aatoria 

J.  M.  North . Waidorf-.Aatoria 


Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Gaictte 
Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Times  . 


Glendale  (Calif.)  News-lheas . 

Glens  Falla  I N.  Y.)  ))aat  .Star  and  Times 
Gloucester  (Mass.)  Times  . 


Gloveraville  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Leader  Repuldiean. 


Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News-.Argua 


Grand  Forks  (N.  I).)  H.  rald . 

Grand  Rapida  (Mieh.)  Heralil 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Iheas  . 

Great  Falls  (Mont.)  'Tribune . 

Oreenslioro  (N.  C.)  News-Record 

Greenville  (Mich.)  News . 

(Jreenville  (Pa.)  Record- Argus 

Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time . 

Greenville  (S.  C.)  Ni  wa  A  Ihivlmont 


Hagerstow  n  (.Md.)  Herald- .Mail 


Hamilton  (Ont.)  Cana<la  Sisu  tHtof 

Hammond  (Ind.)  Times . 

Hannibal  ^fo.)  Co.irier-Pnst 
Hanover  (Pa.)  Sun 

HarrUbiug  (Pa.)  Sees  A  Patriot 


Hartford  (Conn.)  Co  irant 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Tiiiira  . 

Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gaaette 

Haileton  (Pa.)  Ihain  S|«-aker-Stanilard-Senlinel 

Hearst  Newsiiapers.  Ine 
Hempetead  (N.  Y.)  Newsday  . 


Hemijstead  Town  N.  V.)  Nassau  Heview-Stjir 


High  Point  (X.  C.)  Enteriirise 

Hollywmil  (Calif.)  Citin-n-News 

Holyoke  (Maas.)  Transeript  Telegram 

Hope  (.Ark.)  Star . . 

Hot  Springs  (.Ark.)  New  Era  and  Sentinel  Record 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle . 

Houston  (Tex.)  Post . 

Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Star . 


Huntingdon  (Pa.)  News . 

Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Advertiser 


Huntsville  (.Ala.)  Times . 

Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News-Herald . 

llyanpis  (.Mass.)  Cape  Cod  Standard-Times. 


Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  .Star  . 


Gervaia  F.  Reed . Barclay 

J.  R.  Snyder .  Waldorf- .Asicna 

Jack  T.  Snyder .  Waldorf-.Vsieria 

Ben  E.  .Atkina. ..... .’. .  Barclay 

Mra.  Ben  E.  .Atkins .  Barclay 

G.  B.  Williams .  Wal.lorf-.Astoria 

Mrs.  E.  N.  Williams .  Waldorf-.Asteria 

J.  F.  Bertram .  Belmont  Hia 

Carroll  W.  I’archer .  Waidorf-.Aatoria 

.Arthur  P.  Irving . Waldorf-.Astoria 

E.  E.  Hicken . . .  Lincoln 

Col.  J.  G.  Gavin . I.incolo 

Edward  H.  .Mills . Commodore 

F.  H.  Waluroath . Taft 

Robert  J.  Arnold . I'lymouth 

Talbot  Patrick .  Roosevelt 

A.  W.  Huckle . Roosevelt 

.  M.  M.  Opiwgard .  Roosevelt 

.Louis  A.  Weil.  Jr . Waldorf-.Astoria 

.Earl  R.  Chapman . Waldorf-.Astoria 

.  Oliver  S.  Warden .  Waldorf-.Astoria 

.  C.  0.  Jeffress . New  Weston 

8.  D.  R.  Smith . Roosevelt 

John  L.  .Morrison . . .  Waldorf-.Astoiia 

Mrs.  John  L.  Morrison  Wal.iorf-.Astotia 

N.  W.  Phillips .  Ihinmnt  Plan 

Ted  Yudain .  Ihimonl  Plaaa 

.Roger  C.  Peace . .A.slor 

Charlie  Peace .  .Astor 

J.  Kelly  Sisk . Astor 

H 

.  J.  Garvin  Hager .  Barclay 

Joseph  M.  Harp.  . . Barclay 

Davud  W.  Byron . Barclay 

C.  Neill  Baylor . Barclay 

..A.  G.  Muir . Waldorf-.Astoria 

David  Ker . . .  Waldorf-.Astoria 

James  8.  DeLaurier . Comnuxlore 

.E.  L.  Sparks .  Waldorf-.Astoria 

Hugh  B.  Hostetter . Great  \otllim 

C.  H.  Meredith .  Great  Northeni 

Edwin  F.  Russell .  Kelly---mitliCo.,4a 

Lexington  Are. 

Homer  E.  Moyer .  “ 

Ernest  -A.  Doepke.  Jr .  “ 

.fohn  R.  Rcitemeyer .  Waldorf-.Astoru 

.lerome  H.  O'Cal^han .  Chatham 

George  E.  Stanafield . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Henry  J.  Conland .  Barclay 

John  L.  Coughlin .  Roosevelt 

Francis  S.  Murphy . Waldorf-.Astoria 

David  R.  Daniel . Waldorf-.Astoria 

John  T.  Russ . Commodore 

William  H.  Heath . ( 'omraodore 

Henry  Walser . Waldorf-  Astoria 

-Mrs.  John  R.  Dershuck . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Frank  Walser . Waldorf-.Astoria 

.Mrs.  Frank  Walser . Waldorf-.Astoria 

W.  R.  Hearst.  Jr . 

.1.  D.  Gortatowsky . 

.M  iss  Alicia  I’atterson . Garden  CHy.  L  I. 

.loseph  Yauch . Belmont  Plata 

Ernest  Levy . Belmont  Haia 

Harold  Ferguson . Garden  City.  L  I. 

Alan  Hathway . Garden  City,  L  I. 

.fohn  J.  Mullen . Garden  City.  L  I. 

Allan  Woods . Garden  City,  U 1. 

Bruce  Colepaugh . Garden  City,  L  I. 

.lames  E.  8tiles . Review-.''tar  BMt 

Rockville  Cesttr 
X.  Y. 

William  C.  Fowley .  “ 

Arthur  L.  Hodges .  “ 

John  M.  Greene .  “ 

Richard  Dooley .  " 

Francis  B.  Gwynn .  “ 

R.  B.  Terry . Waldorf-.Astona 

1).  .A.  Rawley . I.exingtoD 

Harlan  Palmer,  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria 

Ralph  J.  Palmer . Waldorf-.Astona 

W  illiam  Dwight . Bwclay 

Henry  M.  Healy . Biltmoie 

.C.  E.  Palmer . Waldorf-Astoria 

C.  E.  Palmer . Waldorf-Aitoria 

J.  H.  Butler . Biltm<« 

.fohn  T.  Jones,  Jr . Mayfair  House 

.  Ov-eta  Culp  Hobby . Waldorf-.Astona 

Emory  C.  Van  Loan .  Belmont  Pla» 

Henry  M .  James . Belmont  Flam 

.Josephine  Biddle  McMeen . Roosevelt 

William  D.  Birk . Waldorf-.Astona 

Mrs.  William  D.  Birk . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Walker  Long . Waldorf-Astons 

Mrs.  Walker  Long . Waldorf-Astona 

J.  H.  Long . W’aldorf-Astona 

Jack  Ijin^ome .  Biltmore 

.John  P.  Harris . .Savoy  Plaia 

.  Dan  B.  Gaylord . Rooorvell 

I 

.C.  Walter  McCarty . Barclay 

Hilton  U,  Brown . Waldorf-.Astona 

Paul  Grimes . Waldorf-  Astoria 

. WUlard  C.  Worcester . Waldorf-.Astona 

William  A.  Dyer.  Jr . Waldotf-.Wono 

.Stanley  8.  .Adams . Waldorf-.Mtona 

Emil  C.  Woempner . Waldorf-.Astona 
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Chy  Iowan . Pml  M.  Pownall . Rooaewlt 

inawm  (Mich-'  Globe .  I.mwo(d  I.  N’oyea . Waldorf- Aatortt 

Geraldine  H.  Voyes  . Waldorf-.\stona 


Jirksoo  (Tenn.)  Sun . 

Jttboorille  (Pa.'  Journal . 


Ji(k«on\-ille  (Fla.)  Timea-Union . 

Jrtnnetie  ^^Pa.)  Newa-Oispateh . 

Sdlenon'City  (Mo.)  News  and  Tribune . 

>Bfy  Pity  (N.  J.)  Journal . 


Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle 


Jolirt  (Til.)  Herald-N’ews . 
Joplin  (Mo.'  Globe . 


. .  .Mbert  Stotw . Waldorf-.hstoria 

Harris  Brown . Waldorf-.Aatoria 

..  .John  H.  Perry.  Sr  . . 310  East  45th  St. 

John  H.  Perry.  Jr  . 310  East  45th  St. 

E.  .\.  Kettel  . 310  East  45th  St. 

. . .  Robert  C.  Millar  Waldorf-.Xstoria 

. .  .C.  M.  Bomberner  . Roosevelt 

J.  G.  Bomberitcr . Rooaevelt 

. . .  R.  C.  Goshorn . Waldorf-.4aloria 

R.  L.  Rose . Waldorf-Astoria 

. . .  J.  .Albert  Dear . 30  Journal  Sq..  Jer¬ 

sey  City.  N.  J. 

R.  E.  Lent .  " 

F.  J.  Gainsway .  “ 

. . .  Carl  .A.  Jones.  Jr  . Barclay 

Mrs.  Carl  A.  Jones.  Jr . Barclay 

T.  W.  .Atkins . Barclay 

Mrs.  T.  W.  .Atkins . Barclay 

Carl  A.  Jones,  Sr . Barclay 

. .  John  F.  Lux . Waldorf-Astoria 

. .  Lang  Rogers . Waldorf-.Astoru 

Mrs.  Lang  Rogers  . Waldorf-.Astoria 

F.  G.  Hughes . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Mrs.  F.  G.  Hughes . Waldorf-.Astoria 


Kine  (Pa.)  R»  publican  .  O.  Scott  .Smith . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Kinnspolis  (N.  C.)  Independent . J.  L.  Moore . Lexington 

y.iMM  City  (Kan.)  Kansan . W.  A.  Bailey . Roosevelt 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  .Star . Roy  .A.  Roberts . Rits-Carlton 

Elarl  E.  Robertson . Riti-Carlton 

.Arthur  C.  Wahlstedt . Riti-Cariton 

Kenosha  (TATa.)  Xewa .  Ralph  S.  Kingsley . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Kewanee  (III.)  Star-Courier . . W.  H.  Harper .  Waldorf-Atitoria 

Kingston  (N.  Y.)  Freeman .  . Har^  du  Bois  Frey . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Louis  R.  Netter . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Kinston  (N.  C.)  Free  Press . H.  Galt  Braxton . Belmont  Plaia 

Mrs.  Theo  P.  Braxton . Belmont  Plasa 

.Albert  M.  Stroud . Belmont  Plasa 

Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  A  News . Frank  Jenkins  . .■'tatler 

Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal . Roy  N.  Lotspeich . Waldorf-Astoria 

Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-.SeDtinel . Myron  G.  Chambers . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Loye  W.  Miller . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune . R.  H.  Blacklidge . Amba.ssador 


Laconia  (N.  H.)  Citiien 


^^**taph  News . Peyton  .Anderson . 

Ss*"***  . George  Stephenson . Waldorf-.Astoria 

■viaiiisao  (»».)  ntsconsin  State  Journal . Don  .Anderson . Waldorf-Astoria 
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Magnolia  (.yk.)  Banner  News . C.  E.  Palmer . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mahonoy  City  (Pa.)  Record  American . T.  L.  Stevenson . 

Mrs.  T.  L.  Stevenson . 

Malden  (Mass.)  News  . Harold  H.  Harding . Commodore 

Manchester  (Conn.)  Herald  . Thomas  Ferguson . c/o  Julius  Mathews 

Special  Agency, 
400  Madison  .Ave. 

Ronald  H.  Ferguson . 

Manchester  (N.  H.)  .Sunday  News . Bernard  J.  Mc^aid . Biltmore 

.Manistee  (.Mich.)  News  Advocate . John  Batdorff . Belmont  Itasa 

Mrs.  John  Batdorff . Belmont  Plata 

.Mansfield  (O.)  News  Journal . S.  .A.  Horvits . Waldorf-.Astoria 

.Marlin  (Tex.)  Democrat . George  S.  Buchanan . New  korker 

.Marietta  (0.)  Times . Will  P.  McKinney . .  Roosevelt 

.Marshall  (Tex.)  News  Messenger . Millard  Cope . W^^-Astoria 

Marysville  (0.)  Tribene . Dean  Carey . VA'ilsliire  Hous*. 

.Mason  City  (Iowa)  Globe  Gasette . Lee  P.  Loomis . . Waldorf-.Astoria 

.Mattoon  (Ill.)  Journal  Gasette . William  B.  Hamel . . Biltmore 

Mrs.  William  B.  Hamel . Biltmore 

-McCTatchy  Newspapers  (Calif.) . Walter  P.  Jones . Waldorf-.Astoria 

.McKeesport  (I’a.)  News . W.  D.  Mansfield . Roosevelt 

Meadville  (I’a.)  Tribune  Republiean . Edward  Irving  Bates . park  tiheraton 

.Merced  (Calif.)  .Sun-.‘'tar . Dean  S.  Lesher . Barbiion  Plata 

Kathryn  C.  L^er . Barbiton  Plata 

.Meriden  (Conn.)  Record  . Wayne  C.  Smith . . . Barclay 

Mrs.  Blanche  Hixson  Smith.  . .  Barclay 

Edward  E.  Elsenheimer . Commodore 

Carter  H.  VVTiite . Taft 

Charles  G.  Iwanicki . Taft 

.Meriden  (Conn.)  Journal . C.  H.  Tryon . Biltmore 

L.  C.  Tryon . Biltmore 

S.  H.  Wendover . biltmore 

C.  A.  Hubbard . Biltmore 

.Miami  (Fla.)  Herald . John  S.  Knight . Waldorf-Astoria 

James  L.  Kmght . Drake 

Lee  Hills . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Miami  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun  .-itar . John  D.  .Montgomery . WalJorf-.Astorm 

Mrs.  John  D.  .Montgomery _ Waldorf-.Astoria 

George  B.  Storer . Drake 

.Mrs.  George  B.  Storer . Drake 

Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News  DLspatch . Robert  ()..Averitt . Waldorf-Astoria 

Joseph  H.  Nixon . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Middletown  (Conn.)  I’ress . Elmer  S.  Hubbell . Lexington 

Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Times  Herald . Charles  E.  Koons . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Millville  (N.  J.)  Republirao . Carl  H.  Johnson . btatler 


Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 


.Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel. 


bdward  J .  Gallagher . (.  ommodore 

.Mrs.  Edward  J.  Gallagher . Commodore 

Miss  Alma  Gallagher . Commodore 

M.  Alice  Normandin.  M.  D _ Commodore 

La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune . W.  T.  Burgess . W'aldorf-.Astoria 

Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era,  Intelligencer  Journal  A 

News . J.  Hale  Steinman . Waldorf-.Astoria 

John  F.  Steinman . Drake 

John  H.  Carter . New  Wi-ston 

Earl  E.  Keyser . Taft 

I.  Z.  Buckwalter . New  Weston 

H.  C.  Carpenter . .Astor 

C.  L.  Fountain . Taft 

J.  T.  Barber. . Taft 

Laasford  (Pa.)  Record .  .  .  Patrick  J.  McCall  . Sherry-Netheriands 

Clarence  E.  Hess . Sherry-Netheriands 

Lansing  (MiohA  State  Journal . Paul  A.  Martin . Commodore 

LaSalle  Peru  (Ill.)  News  Tribune . Ruth  McCormick  Miller . Riti-Carlton 

Peter  M  iller . Riti-Carlton 

Laurel  (Misa.)  I.ieader  Call . Thomas  M.  Gibbons . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Harriet  S,  Gibbons . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Lawrence  (Kan.)  Journal  World . Dolph  Simons  . Waldor  -.Astoria 

Mrs.  Dolph  bimons  . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Lawrence  (.Mass.)  Eagle  Tribune . MTlIiam  F.  Lucey  . Belmont  I’laia 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Sun . Jolm  P.  S.  Mahoney.  Jr . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Ubanon  (Pa.)  News . Henry  L.  Wilder . Waldorf-Astoria 

Joeeph  Sansone . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Lewten  (Me.)  Sun  and  Journal . . R.  H.  Costello . Biltmore 

Islington  (Ky.)  Herald  Leader .  Fred  B.  Wachs . Roosevelt 

E.  M.  Templin . c/o  The  Kata  Agy.. 

500  Fifth  Ave. 

lima  (0.)  News . W'ayne  W.  Galvin . Shelton 

Charles  B.  Hinkle . Shelton 

Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Journal . Joe  W.  Seacrest . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Un^n  (Nebr.)  Star . Walter  W.  While . Waldorf-.Astoria 

j-ihit  falls  (H.  Y.)  Times . J.  R.  O'Neill . Commodore 

little  Rock  (Ark.)  Arkansas  Democrat . K.  A.  Engel . Waldorf-.Aatoria 

little  Rock  (Ark.)  .Arkansas  Gasette . J.  N.  Heiskell . Waldorf-.Astoria 

,  Hugh  B.  Patterson,  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria 

^  Haven  (Pju)  Express . .  Frank  D.  O’Reilly . Clatham 

Utekport  (N.  Y.)  Union  Sun  A  Journal  .  Peter  Corson . Biltmore 

,  „  ,  Mrs.  Peter  Corson . Biltmore 

long  Branch  (N.  J.)  Ri'eord . Philip  D.  DeWitt . 192  Bro^way,  Long 

Branch, N.  J. 

,  .  Igwiis  H.  Farb . 

Lon^w  (W  ash.)  News . J.  M.  McClelland,  Jr . New  Weston 

loram  (().)  Joun^  . S,  A.  Horvits . Waldorf-.^t  oria 

los  .Angeirs  (Calif.)  News . .  Robert  L.  Smith . Sherry-Netheriands 

t„  I  I  ....  Charles  E.  Amn .  Sherry-Netheriands 

Ii»  .Angeles  (Calif.)  Times . Norman  Chandler .  lierre 

Mrs.  Norman  Chandler .  Pierre 

Philip  Chandler .  I’ierre 

.Mrs.  Philip  Chandler . Pierre 

1^  -  11  L.  D.  Hotchkiss . Pierre 

touiiviUe  (Ky.)  Conner  Journal  A  Times . Usle  Baker,  Jr . Waldorf-.Aatoria 

.  Henry  M.  McClaskey .  WaMorf-.Astoria 

Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  A  .Advance . Powell  Glass,  Jr .  Taft 

C.L.  White . Taft 

iJ”  il*™ . Ernest  W.  I.awson . Waldorf- .Astoria 

uyna  (.Maas.)  Telegram  News . .Miss  Eleanore  Enwright  Barbiion-Plaaa 

M 


.Minneapolis  (.Minn.)  Star  A  I  ribune 


.Minot  (N.  D.)  News. 


Nashua  (N.  H.)  Telegraph 


Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner 


Donald  B.  Abert . .Ambassador 

J.  D.  Feripmon . Rita-Carlton 

Irwin  Maier . .Ambassaaor 

Frank  L.  Taylor . Wakiorf-.Astoria 

W.  N.  Thomson . Waldorf-.Astoria 

fenn  Kay . Waldorf-.Astoria 

.Andrew  Hertel . Waldorf-.Astoria 

John  Cowles . Look  .Viagaaine.  511 

Fifth  .Ave. 

Gideon  Seymour . St.  Regia 

Lyle  K.  .Anderson . Waldorf-Astoria 

H.  E.  Perkins . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Joyce  A.  Swan . Waldorf-.Astom 

Carroll  Binder . Waldorf-Astoria 

William  P.  Steven . Waldorf-.Astoria 

.Arthur  Ballantine,  Jr . 435  East  52nd  St. 

Ray  Dobson . Belmont  Plasa 

Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Register . R.  B.  Chandler . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch . . .August  Sundine . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Mrs.  August  Sundine . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Dr.  D.  B.  Freeman . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Mrs.  D.  B.  Freeman . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Monroe  (Mich.)  News . JS.  Gray . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Montgomery  (Ala.)  .Advertiser  A  Journal . R.  F.  Hudson . Taft 

.Montreal  (P.  Q.)  Canada  Standard . John  G.  McConnell . Rits-Carlton 

Mark  Farrell . Weylin 

.A.  Glenn  Gilbert . Bedford 

.Montreal  (P.  Q.)  Canada  Gaxette . H.  J.  Larkin . Biltmore 

Morristown  (N.  J.)  Record . Norman  B.  Tomlinson . 

William  P.  O’NeUl . 

Louis  P.  Thebault . 

Mount  Carmel  (Pa.)  Item . .Arthur  D.  Heil . Plymouth 

Stephen  A.  Milo . Plymouth 

Muncie  (Ind.)  Star  Press . Walter  A.  Letsler . l.exington 

•Muscatine  (Iowa)  Journal . C.  Uoyd  Bunker . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Mrs.  C.  Lloyd  Bunker . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Muskogee  (Okla.)  Phoenix  4  Times  Democrat  .  Tams  Bixby,  Jr . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Tams  Bixby,  III . Waldorf-.Astoria 

N 

Fred  H.  Dobens . Taft 

B.  E.  Warren,  Jr . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Mrs.  B.  E.  Warren,  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria 

.  James  G.  Stahlman . Waldorf-.Astoria 

.Mrs.  James  G.  Stahlman .  Waldorf-Astoria 

E.  B.  Stahlman.  Jr . .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Stahlman,  Jr . Waldorf-.Aatoria 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean  . . SiHiman  Evans .  Rits-Carlton 

.Mrs.  Silliman  Evans .  Rits-Carlton 

.Silliman  Evans.  Jr . Rits-Carlton 

.Mrs.  Silliman  Evans.  Jr . Rits-Carlton 

Coleman  A.  Harwell . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mta.  Coleman  A.  Harwell  Waldorf-Astoria 

Naugatuck  (Conn.)  News. .  . .  Rudolph  M.  Hennick .  Waldorf-.Astoria 

loseph  P.  Donahue .  Waldorf-Astoria 

New  Albany  (Ind.)  Tribune. . .  . Peter  F.  Fleischman . . 

Mrs.  Peter  F.  Fleischman . . . 

Newark  (0.)  .Advocate . . Frank  W.  Spencer .  Waldorf-.Astoria 

Mrs.  Frank  W.  Spencer . Waldorf-Astoria 

Jotm  D.  Spencer . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  John  D.  Spencer . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Newark  (N.  J.)  News . . Benjamin  J.  Foley .  Waldorf-Astoria 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard  Times . Nicholas  J.  Mahoney,  Jr  Roosevelt 

Edmund  G.  Otis . Park  Lane 

New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home  News  4  Sunday 

Times . Mrs.  Victor  F.  Ridder . 944  Fifth  .Ave.. 

N.  Y.  C. 

Richard  Kain . 512  Fifth  Ave.. 

N.  Y.  C. 

Melkent  Perkins . 129  Church  St..  New 

Brunswick,  N.  J. 

.Anne  F.  Lester .  “ 

(Continued  on  page  116) 
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John  K.  Qund . 137  Church  St.,  New 

Brunswick,  N.  J, 


Hugh  N.  ,. 
Hwey  A.  Huff. . . 
Richsra  N.  SheUe 

Newburth  (N.  Y.)  Newburgh  Beacon  News . H.  V.  Noeton . 


Newbury  port  (Mass.)  News . 

New  Castle  (Fa.)  News . 

New  Haven  (Coon.)  Journal  Courier. 


New  Havea  (Coon.)  Register . 
New  London  (Conn.)  . . . 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Item . 


Newport  (R.  I.)  News. 


Newport  Newt  (Va.1  Pteas  &  T!mea.Herald 
New  York  (N.  Y.)  Beiaid  Tribune . 


New  York  (N.  Y.)  Joumal-American . . , . 
New  York  (N.  Y.)  Journal  of  Coounerce. 


New  York  (N.  Y.)  Mirror . 

New  York  W.  Y.i  Morning  Telegra^. 
•New  York  W.  Yj  NewT?. . .  _ .  .7. . 


New  York  (N.  Y.)  Poat  Home  News. 

New  York  (N.  Y.)  Sun . 

New  York  (N.  Y.)  Times  . 


New  York  (N.  Y.)  Wall  .Street  Journal. 


New.YoA  (N.  Y.)  Worid-Telegram. 


Niagara  Falla  (N.  Y.)  Qaaetta. 

Niiaa(0.)Tlnia...:.7!7r!7.. 


North  Tonawaada  (N.  Y.)  News. 
Norristown  (Fad  Timea  Herald . . 


No^  (Conn.)  Hour . 

Norwieh  (Coaa.)  BuUatin-ReeotTl. 


_ J.  F.  McKinney  A 

Son,  30  Rocke¬ 
feller  Plasa 

C.  A.  8.  Freeman . 

Ralph  B.  Flemming .  “ 

Hai^  Cohen . 

. Edwrard  E.  Hieken . Lincoln 

Col.  J.  O.  Oarln . Lincoln 

. Jacob  F.  RenU . Waldorf-.ytoria 

Richard  £.  Renta . Waldorf -Astorui 

. Everett  B.  Harvey . c/o  Julius  Mathews 

Special  Agency, 
400  Madison  Ave, 

Arthur  J.  Sloane .  “ 

Michael  H.  Wren .  ‘ 

. John  Day  Jackson . Yale  Club 

. Orvin  O.  Andrews . Belmont  Flasa 

. Ralph  Nicholson . Plata 

Mrs.  RMph  Nicholsim . Flasa 

. Edward  A.  Sherman,  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria 

Albert  K.  Sherman . Waldorf-Astoria 

. Raymond  B.  Bottom . WaWorf-.tstoria 

. Mrs.  Helen  Rogers  Reid . 2M  West  41st  St. 

WhheUw  Reid . 230  West  4  let  St. 

William  E.  Robinson . 230  West  41st  St. 

Thornton  Hall . 230  West  4l8t  St. 

A.  V.  Miller . 230  West  41st  St. 

. W.  R.  Hearst,  Jr . 220  South  St. 

J.  D.  Go^towsky . . 220  South  St. 

. Joseph  E.  lUder . 63  Park  Row 

Bernard  J.  Ridder . 63  Park  Row 

EricRidder . 63  Park  Row 

Erwin  A.  Single . 63  Park  Row 

. Charles  B.  McCabe . Rits-Carlton 

. J.  Samuel  Perlman . Waldorf-Astoria 

. I.  M.  Annen^rg . 220  East  42nd  St. 

W.  Baumrueker,  Jr . 220  East  42nd  St. 

W.  A.  Carey . 220  East  42nd  St. 

R.  W.  Clarke . 220  East  42nd  St. 

T.  J.  Cochrane . 220  East  42nd  St. 

J.  A.  Derham . 220  F,ast  42nd  St. 

Q.  E.  Donnelly . 220  East  42nd  St. 

E.  E.  Flagler . 220  East  42nd  St. 

F.  M.  Flynn . 220  East  42nd  St. 

R.  .A.  Gill . 220  East  42nd  St. 

J.  H.  Glam . 220  East  42nd  St. 

W.  H.  James . 220  East  42nd  St 

Dr.  G.  L.  Larocque . 220  East  42nd  St. 

O.  Maguire . 220  East  42nd  St 

J.  L.  Minogue . 220  East  42nd  St 

J.  Mortimer . 220  East  42nd  St 

B.  L.  Moyer . 220  East  42nd  St. 

R.  E.  Neale . 220  East  42nd  St. 

W.  J.  O'Brien . 220  East  42nd  St. 

L.  J.  Pope . 220  East  42nd  St. 

A.  H.  Savage . 220  East  42nd  St. 

R.  0.  .Shand . 220  East  42nd  St. 

P.  B.  Stephem . 220  East  42nd  St. 

8.  D.  WUley . 220  East  42n*  St. 

. Ted  O.  T^ackiey . 75  West  St. 

Mary  McOuiut . 75  West  St. 

Paul  A.  ’Tierney . 75  West  St 

Marvin  Berger . 75  West  St 

....  Thomas  W.  Dewart . 280  Broadway 

Keats  Speed . 280  Broadway 

Edwin  S.  Friendly . 280  Broadway 

...  .Maj.  Gen.  Julius  C)cU  Adler... 229  West  43ra  St. 
Thomas  Campion . 229  West  43rd  St. 

C.  M.  Carroll . 229  West  43rd  St 

Orvil  E.  Dryfooi . 229  West  43rd  St 

Max  Falk . 229  West  43rd  St 

Andrew  Fisher . 229  West  43rd  St 

Monroe  Green . 229  West  43rd  St. 

Harold  HaU . 229  West  43rd  St 

C.  C.  Lane . 229  West  43rd  St 

C.  J.  Strang . 229  West  43rd  St. 

Arthur  Hays  Sulsberger . 229  West  43rd  St. 

Ivan  Veit . 229  West  43rd  St 

....T.E.  Callb . 44  Broad  St 

Raymond  E.  Evans . 44  Broad  St. 

Robert  M.  Feemster . 44  Broad  St. 

Robert  A.  Hunter . 44  Broad  St. 

Bernard  Kilgore . 44  Broad  St. 

Richard  Meyer . 44  Broad  St. 

....N.  8.  Maeneish . 125  Barclay  St 

Lee  B.  Wood . 125  Barclay  St. 

Edwin  T.  Burke . 125  Barclay  St. 

Hal  J.  Fletcher . 125  Barclay  St. 

R.  A.  Murray . 125  Barclay  St 

....Alanson  C.  I^el . Rits-Cariton 

....James  L.  Wick . Woodwa^ 

Ray  E.  Koken . Woodward 

A.  G.  Overton . e/o  Amociated  Clubs, 

347  Madison  Ave. 

. . . .  Mrs.  Ruth  L.  Hewitt . Waldorf-Astoria 

....Wm.  H.  Shelton . Vmhssssinr 

Frederick  S.  Fox . Taft 

T.  Bdw.  Maum . Taft 

Frederick  Q.  Becker . Commodore 

Robert  I.  McCracken . Taft 

Joseph  O.  MeCMlan . Taft 

John  T.  MoQuire . Taft 

Hans  E.  Rosberg . Taft 

....Charles  E.  Kellon . Biltmors 

....Harrison  C.  Noyes . Waldorf-Astoria 

Clifford  C.  Oat . Waldotf-Astoria 


^  (N.  Y.)  Journal  A  Sunday  Advancs 

'lews . Franklin  R.  Little . BUtmore 

Oil  City  (Pm)  Derrick  A  Blisx^ . E.  P.  Boyle . Waldoif-.Astctii 

R.  W.  Rhoades . Waldorf-Astoria 

Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman  and  Times. .  .E.  K.  Gaylord . Plasa 

Edward  L.  Gaylord . Ambassador 

Olean  (N.  Y.)  Tlmes-Herald . E.  B.  Fitspatnck . Waldorf-Astoria 

OlymiM  (Wiksh.)  Olyinpian . S.  A.  Perkins . Waldorf-Astoria 

O^ha  (Neb.)  World-mrald . ^n  H.  Cowdery . St.  Regis 

Oneonta  (N.  V.)  Star . Eugene  J.  Brown . BUtmore 

Opelousas  (La.)  World . Rigby  Owen . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Mrs.  Rigby  Owen . Waldorf-Astoria 

Oswego  (N.  Y.)  Palladium-Times . E.  M.  Waterbury . Commodore 

Ottawa  (III.)  Ri^blican-Times . Fred  A.  Sapp . Roosevelt  ^ 

Ottawa  (Kan.)  Herald . Sidney  F.  Umis . Savoy  Plaaa 

Ottumwa  (Iowa)  Courier . John  Huston . Waldorf-Astona 

Owensboro  (Ky.)  Inquirer  and  Messenger . Lawrence  W.  Hager . Barclay 

Owoaso  (Mich.)  Argus-Presa . J.  E.  Campbell . Roosevelt 

Oxnard  (Calif.)  Press-Courier . George  Grimes . Roosevelt 

P 

Painesville  (0.)  Telegraph . H.  H.  Hines . Waldorf-Astoria 

R.  B.  Rowley . New  Weston  m 

Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  News . John  H.  Perry,  Sr . 310  East  45th^ 

John  H.  Perry,  Jr . 310  East  45th  St. 

E.  A.  Kettel . 310  East  45th  St, 

Paris  (HI.)  Beacon-News . Edward  H.  Jenison . Roosevelt 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Jenison . Roosevelt 

Mias  Ernestine  Jenison . Roosevelt 

Mrs.  T.  C.  Pease . Roosevelt 

Pasco  (Wash.)  Tri-City  Herald . Glenn  C.  Lee . BUtmore 

Passaic  (N.  J.)  Sunday  Eagle . Max  L.  Simon . 1819  Broadway 

Robert  D'Arants . 1819  Broadway 

Irving  Leanick . 1819  Broadway 

Louis  N.  Clarke . 1819  Broadway 

Leo  Zom . 1819  Broadway 

George  L.  Schrader . 1819  Broadway 

Paterson  (N.  J.)  News . Harry  B.  Haines . Paterson,  N.J, 

Edward  B.  Uaiites . Paterson,  N,  J. 

P  aterson  (N.J.)  Sunday  Eagle . Max  L.  Simon . 1819  Broadway 

CUve  M.  Black . 1819  Broadway 

Ssunuel  Krasney . 1819  Broadway 

Louia  Kaase . 1819  Broadway 

Joseph  Mataner . 1819  Broadway 

PeekskUl  (N.  Y.)  Sur . Donald  F.  Ikeler . PeekskUl.  N.  Y. 

E.  Joe  Albertson . Peekakill,  N.  Y. 

Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.. WUliam  N.  Hardy . Lexington 

Theodore  A.  Semll . Chatham 

Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  News . J.  W.  Barnhart . Union  League  Chih 

Paui  V.  Murphy . Waldorf-Astoria 

John  J.  McDonneU . Waldorf-Astoria 

Edward  G.  Alexander . Waldorf-Astoria 

Peterborough  (Ont.)  Canada  Examiner . H.  L.  Garner . BUtmore 

Petersburg  (Va.)  Progress-Index . Frederick  Lewis . Barclay 

George  H.  Lewis.  Jr . Barclay 


Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin . 


Phoenix  (Aria.)  Republic  A  Gasette. 


Piqua  (0.)  CaU. 


<^*Uaad  (CalifJ  THbuas. 


.Joseph  R.  Knowlaod . Waldorf-Astoria 

Joseph  R.  Knowlaod.  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria 


Alex^er  HamUton,  Jr . Barclay 

. Robert  McLean . Rits-Carlton 

Richard  W.  Slocum . Waldorf-Astoria 

Howard  W.  Stodghill . Waldorf-Astoria 

Harry  L.  Hawkins . Waldorf-Astoria 

George  G.  Steele . Waldorf-Astoria 

William  L.  McLean,  Jr . 

George  T.  Eager . . . 

PhUadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer . Walter  H.  Annenberg . Waldorf-Astoria 

Paul  McC.  Warner . Gotham 

E.  P.  Thompson . Bvciay 

Warner  R.  Moore . Waldorf-Astoria 

Gordon  F.  CheU . Waldorf-Astoria 

Bruce  Wharton . Waldorf-Astoria 

Joseph  Hopidns . Waldorf-Astoria 

David  Podvey . Waldorf-Astoria 

PhUadelphia  (Pa.)  News . Peter  S.  Lersch . Waldorf-Astoria 

William  A.  Maher . Waldorf-Astorm 

^win  R.  WeUer . Waldorf-Astoria 

. Ray  J.  Dyer . Waldorf-Astoi» 

Sidney  Myers . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  Sidney  Myers . Waldorf-Astoria 

Harry  Montgomery . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  Harry  Montgomery . Waldorf-Astoria 

. C.  F.  Ridenour . Ambassador 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Ridenour . Ambassador  , 

Pittsburg  (Kan.)  Headlight  and  Sun . F.  W.  Brinkerboff . Waldorf-Astona 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Brinkerhoff . Waldorf-Astoria 

Pittsburgh  (Ptu)  Press . Frank  G.  Morrison . Waldorf-Astona 

Walter  R.  Rauck . Barclay 

Earl  J.  Gaines . Chath^ 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph . E.  D.  Becker . Warwick 

P.  M.  Knox . Warwick 

Leo  A.  Wise . Warwick 

Pitts&eld  (Mam.)  Berkshire  Eagle . Donald  B.  MiUer . Wald<^-Arfm 

PlMnheld  (N.  J.)  Courier-News . Chaunoey  F.  Stout . PhunbekL  N.J. 

A.  WaUace  Zimmerman . Plainfisid,  N.J. 

Harvey  L.  Benner . Plainheld,  N.J. 

Plattsburgh  (N.  Y.)  Presa-Republican . Wm.  M.  Lynch . . . 

Ponca  City  (Okla.)  News . Gareth  Muchmore . New  WaMoo  , 

Pontiac  (Mieh.)  Prem . Harold  A.  Fitxgerald . Waldorf-Astom 

Port  Huron  (Mioh.)  Times  Herald . Louis  A.  WeU . Waldorf-Astoria 

F.  Granger  WeU . Waldorf-Astona 

NelsooArmstroog . Ambassador  _ 

William  L.  WeU . Waldorf-Astona 

Portland  (Me.)  Press-Herald  and  Exprem,  Sunday 

‘Telegram . Guy  P.  Gannett . Park  Lane 

Mrs.  Guy  P.  Gannett . Park  Lane 

Laurence  H.  Stubbs . Park  Lane 

Mrs.  Laurence  H.  Stubbs . Park  Lane 

Roger  C.  ^UUams . Park  Ians 

,  Mrs.  Roger  C.  WiUhiins . Park  L« 

Portland  (Ore.)  Journal . P.  L.  Jackson . Waldorf-Astoria 

Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian . M.  J.  Frey . Waldorf-Astona 

Portsmouth  (0.)  Timee . Chester  0.  IJnhan . Gotham 

Portsmouth  (Va.)  Star . Norman  EL  Hamilton . Waldorf-Astm 

Mrs.  Norman  R.  HamUton. . . .Waldorf-AabMa 

Arthur  D.  Etheredge . Waldosf-AMetia 

Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury . WUliam  M.  Hiertar . Waldorf-AMorli 

PottavUle  (fm.)  Journal . David  E.  Yocum . TMt 

PottaviUe  (Pa.)  RepuUio . H.  C.  Hoffman . BUtmore 

{Continued  on  page  117) 
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nmikkaenie  (N.  Y.)  New  Yorker . Edword  A.  ChoppeU . Waldorf-AetorU 

Harry  S.  Bunker . Waldorf-AatorU 

Bureau  of  New  Jersey,  Inc . David  J.  Winkworth . Lexington 

pSiSSIrSey  (Pa.)  Spirit . P.  L.  Smith . Belmont  Plaxa 


Qi^  (DL)  Herald-Whig . 

Q^daoy  (Mam.)  Patriot  Ledger. 


Seattle  (Wash.)  Timea. 


Sedalia  (Mo.)  DMnocrat-Capital 
Seymour  (lad.)  TriburM . 


.  A.  0.  Lindaay . Waldorf-.Aatoria 

T.  C.  Oakley . Lexington 

.0.  Prescott  Low . Winthrop 

C.  M.  Snyder . Winthrop 


s-iiu  rWh-l  Journal-Tunes . Harry  R.  LePoidevin . Belmont  Plaxa 

DJeigh  (N.  C.)  Times . John  A.  Park.  St . Taft 

John  A.  Park,  Jr . New  Weston 

Mrs.  John  A.  Park,  Jr . New  Weston 

Rialimrsid  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  A  News  Leader. D.  Tennant  Bryan . St.  Regia 

John  Dana  Wise . St.  Regis 

D..,ujr.  (Va.)  Timea  World-News .  . Shielda  Johnson . Biltmore 

RidMter  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  Chronicle  A  Times-  . 

I]™-  . Frank  Tripp . W  aldorf-Axtona 

H.  W.  Cruicfaha^ . Waldorf-Astoria 

Neal  Murphy . Lexington 

I^iil  Miller . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Cyril  Williams . Shelton 

.M.  G.  Sullivan . Shelton 

D.  U.  Bridge . Shelton 

B.  F.  Garrity . Lexington 

L.  R.  Blanchard . Lexington 

H.  D.  Taylor . Lexington 

Rnk  Island  (Ill.)  .Argus . Miss  M.  F.  Potter . Barclay 

Ben  H.  Potter . Barclay 

Hflcky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Telegram . Al  Brandon . .Astor 

.A.  L.  Tyler . .Astor 

Josh  L.  Home . New  Weston 

Bm  (Os.!  News-Tribune . James  F.  Mann . Barclay 

Rullaad  (Vt.)  Herald . I.,eroy  B.  Noble . Biltmore 

Gene  E.  Noble . Biltmore 

S 

9k  Ctoud  (Minn.)  Times . Fred  Schilplin . Waldorf-.Astoria 

8k  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  and  Gasette . Henry  D.  Bradley . Waldorf-Astoria 

.Arthur  V.  Burrowes . Waldorf-Astoria 

8k  John's  (Newfoundland)  Sunday  Herald . Geoff  Stirling . Commodore 

C.  M.  Browne . 2  Broadway 

SkUuk  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat . James  F.  Jae . Waldorf-Astoria 

E.  H.  Evers . Waldorf-Astoria 

Wilson  W.  Condict . Barclay 

Charles  W.  Nax . Park-Sheraton 

8k  Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times . Louis  J.  Hoffmann . New  Weston 

James  H.  Kennedy . New  Weston 

Elsey  M.  Roberts,  Jr . New  Weston 

Sk  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press _ Herman  H.  Ridder . Barclay 

Daniel  H.  Ridder . 555  Park  Ave. 

Joseph  B.  Ridder . 555  Park  Ave. 

Harold  Shugard . Roosevelt 

John  F.  Lewis . Taft 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times . Nelson  Pmmter . Drake 

Max  D.  Ulrich . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Russell  Stratton . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Stan  Witwer . John  Jay  Hall,  Ctv 

lumbia  Univeruty 

Saetsmento  (Calif.)  Bee . Walter  P.  Jones . Waldorf-Astoria 

H.  P.  Walls . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Saginaw  (Mich.)  News . Harold  T.  Slaght . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Salamanca  (N.  x.)  Re  publican- Prm . Matthew  Weher . 8521 114th  St.,  Rich¬ 

mond  Hill,  L.  I. 

Salem  (Maas.)  News . Myron  R.  Hutchinson . Biltmore 

Roland  W.  Estey . Ewx 

Francis  Lynch . Biltmore 

Salkbury  (N.  C.)  Post . J.  F.  Hurley . Barclay 

San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times . Houston  Harte . Rits-Carlton 

San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  and  News . Frank  G.  Huntress . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Frank  G.  Huntress,  Jr . Waldorf-.Astoria 

San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light . B.  J.  Homer . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Saa  Dkgo  (Calif.)  Journal . John  .A.  Kennedy . Barclay 

8u  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and  'Tribune^un . Lester  G.  Bradley . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Saidiisky  (0.)  Regkter-Star-News . Dudley  A.  White . 

C.J.  Stark . 

SaaFlaaeiseo  (Calif.)  News . Earl  D.  Baker . Waldorf-Astoria 

San  Jhss  (Calif.)  Mereury-He^d  A  News . Harold  C.  Hayes . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Mrs.  Harold  C.  Hayss . Waldorf-Astoria 

Kenneth  Coim . Waldorf-Astoria 

Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press . Thomas  M.  Storke . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Storke . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New  Mexican . George  M.  Reynolds . Pierre 

Santa  Ma^  (Calif.)  'Times . Oscar  8.  Stauffer . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook . J.  D.  Funk . Waldorf-Astoria 

Santa  Paula  (Calif.)  Chronicle . Neal  Van  Sooy . Waldorf-Astoria 

Santa  Rota  (Calif.)  Press-Democrat . Mm.  Ernest  L.  Finley . Barclay 

Saraaota  (^.)  Herald-Tribune . David  B.  Lindaay,  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria 

Saratoga  Springs  (N.  Y.)  Saratogian . K.  K.  Burke . Lexington 

Savannah  (GaTNews . H.  V.  Jenkins . Waldorf-Astoria 

Sayre  (Pa.)  limes . .AUyn  S.  Brown . Belmont  Plan 

Dana  3.  Johnston . Belmont  Plaxa 

Sehaaeetady  (N.  Y.)  Gasette . John  O.  Green . Biltmore 

John  E.  N.  Hume,  Jr . Biltmore 

David  C.  Hume . Biltmore 

John  W.  Eddy . Lexington 

James  E.  Brown . Lexington 

Earle  P.  Blanchard . Lexington 

Sehroeelady  (N.  Y.)  Union  Star . Paul  L.  Gross . Pierre 

Mm.  Paul  L.  Groat . Hem 

Evan  R.  CuUingn . Lexington 

A.  P.  Kellogg . Engineem' Club 

Scranton  (Pa.)  Times . ^ward  J.  L^tt . WJdorf-.Astoria 

J.  W.  Flanagan . . Waldarf-Astoria 

EMward  J.  (jerrity . Waldorf-Astoria 

H.  E.  Bradley . Waldarf-Astoria 

George  Stevens . . . Lexington 

oemnton  (Pa.)  Scrantonian-Tribune . Richard  Little . Chatham 

Herman  S.  (Joodman . Chatham 

Coi.  A.  8.  Ginsburgh . Chatham 

Robert  J.  Arthur . Chatham 

E.  T.  Lees . Chatham 


J.  A.  Blethen . RitaCariton 

W.  K.  Blethen . Ritn-Carlton 

H.  H.  CaUU . Waldorf-Astoria 

George  H.  Scnitao . New  Weston 

JohnH.  Conner . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Mm.  John  H.  Conner . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Shamokin  (P^  News-Dispateh . Robert  E.  Maliek . Taft 

Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald . C.  B.  Larts . New  Weston 

J.  R.  Cubbisan . New  Weston 

H.  E.  Hetu . New  Weston 

G.  A.  TT-vh'"*" . New  Weston 

Shelby  (N.  C.)  Star . Lee  B.  Weathem . Lexington 

Hold  McPherson . Lexington 

Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Herald . James  F.  Haas . I^xmgton 

Sherman  (Tex.)  Democrat . Ward  C.  Mayborn . Chatham 

Shreveport  (La.)  Times . John  D.  Ewing. . .  . Barclay 

Somerset  (Pi.)  .American . Henry  Baker  Reiley . .Astor 

P.  T.  Reilw . Astor 

Southbrldge  (Mane.)  News . V.  V.  McSltt . 80  East  42nd  3t. 

Boutheni  California  .Associated  Newspspem,  Inc.  .C.  F.  Waite . 

-Alden  Waite . Barclay 

South  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Reporter . Frank  Luhm . 

Mm.  Frank  Luhm . Wejrlin 

Speidel  Newspapem.  Inc . Hairy  3.  Bunker . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review  and  ^ 

Chronicle . W.H.  Cowles . Plana 

Harold  E.  CaadUl . Plaxa 

Springfield  (Ill.)  Illinois  State  Journal  A  Repster.A.  W.  Shiptoo . 5*^‘*J*4***’fl* 

J.  Emil  Smith . Waldorf-Astoria 

WiU  H.  McConnell . Waldorf-.Astoria 

V.  Y.  Dallman . Waldorf-Astoria 

Grover  E.  Shiptoo . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Springfield  (Mo.)  News,  Leader  A  Press . T.  W.  DuvaR . Widdorf-.AstorU 

.Arch  A.  Watson . Waldorf-Astoru 

Springfield  (0.)  News  A  Sun . Edgar  Morris . .^baseador 

Earl  C.  Merideth . .Ambassador 

Stamford  (Conn.)  .Advocate . Gilleeiie . 

E.  W.  Davis . Julius  Mathews  Spe¬ 

cial  -Agency 

E.  R.  McCullough .  . . 

James  H.  Wilaim . .  “ 

Steubenville  (0.)  Herald-Star . J.  D.  Long . G^ham 

Stroudsburg  (Pa.)  Record . Merle  C.  Oetrom . Biltmore 

Stuttgart  (^k.)  Leader . C.  E.  Palmer . W^orf-.Astoria 

Sumter  (S.  C.)  Item . H.  D.  Osteen . Taft 

C.  G.  Brown . Taft 

Superior  (Wis.)  Telegram . Morgan  Murphy . Plaxa 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard . Ernest  L.  Owen . 

Henry  H.  KeUer .  Barclay 

T 

Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune . Frank  S.  Baker .  Mad»n 

Elbert  H.  Baker,  II  .Waldorf-.Astoria 

George  F.  Russell . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Tamaqua  (Pa.)  Courier . David  L.  Miller .  . .Astor 

'Tampa  (Fla.)  Times . David  E.  Smiley . Gotham 

Joseph  F.  Smiley . New  Weston 

Tarentum  (Pa.)  Valley  News . Eugene  A.  Simon . Wsldorf-.^toria 

George  D.  Stuart . Waldorf-.Astoria 

George  N.  Scheid .  — Waldorf-.Asto™ 


Tarrytown  (N.  Y.)  News . William  J.  Cannon. 


c/o  Kelly-Smith  Co., 
420  Lexington  Ave. 


.  .Waldorf-Astoria 


Wallace  Odell . 

Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram . Frank  W.  M^born . .  .  . 

Mrs.  Frank  W.  Mayboni . Waldorf-Astoria 

Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune  Star . Ixiuix  F.  Keifer . Waldorf-.Astoria 

'Terrell  (Tex.)  Tribune . Frederick  Massengill.  Jr . lyrre 

Mm.  Frederick  Maseengill,  Jr.  .Pierre 

Texarkana  (.Ark.)  Gaiette . C.  E.  Palmer . Waldorf-.Astoru 

Texarkana  (.Ark.)  News . Mm.  C.  E.  Palmer . Waldorf-Astoria 

Toledo  (0.)  Times . R.  C.  Patterson . . Waldorf-Astorm 

Tonawanda  (N.  Y.)  News . Mm.  Ruth  L.  Hewitt . Waldorf-Astona 

Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital . H.  S.  Blake . Waldorf-.Astoria 

licland  Schenck . Commodore 

Charles  E.  Sweet . Biltmore 

Frank  X.  Gaughen . Biltmore 

Phil  D.  Walker . Gotham 

Topeka  (Kan.)  Sute  Journal . Oscar  8.  Suuffer . Wald^-.Astoria 

Torrington  (Conn.)  Register . James  W.  Peterson . 

John  H.  Thompson . Piccadilly 

Tosranda  (Pa.)  Review . Thomas  4.  Fim,  Sr . TMt 

Traverse  City  (Mich.)  Record-Eagle . A.  C.  Batdorff . Betoont  Hasa 

Mm.  A.  C.  Batdorff . Belmont  Plaxa 

Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times . Thomas  L.  Kerney . Waldorf-.Astoria 

John  E.  Kerney . Plasa 

James  Kerney,  Jr . Plasa 

Trenton  (N.  J.)  Trentonian . Edmund  Goodrich . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Richard  E.  Kaufman. . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Troy  (N.  Y.)  Observer  A  Budget . Mm.  ABc«  .Armstrong . Great  Northern 

Eugene  R.  Collins . Plymouth 

Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record . FrankL.  York . 

J.  .Arthur  V  iger .  Waldorf-.Astoria 

Chmter  E.  Velie . Waldorf-Ast^ 

Tucson  (.Aris.)  Citixen . Willim  H.  Johnson . Waldorf-.Astoim 

W  Star . William  R.  Mathews .  Waldorf-.Astoria 


Vicksburg  (Miss.)  Herald  A  Post . 
Vineland  (N.  J.)  Times  Journal. . 


F.  6.  Larson . 

.  .  .Pierre 

N.  G.  Henthorne . 

,  .  Pierre 

R.  U  Jones,  Jr . 

Pierre 

J.  I.U  Jones . 

_  New  Weston 

U 

William  Rubel . 

Hudson  Dispatch 

James  J.  .McMahon . 

Hudson  Dispatch 

Lloyd  J.  Whitford. . 

.Hudson  Dispatch 

H.  W.  CiUdns . 

.J.  David  Hogue . 

. Waldorf-Astoria 

.Arthur  F.  Keilbach . 

Lexington 

V 

.TiOuis  P.  Cashman . 

.Astor 

.  .A.  M.Bass . 

..  ..Waldorf-.Astoria 

Mm.  .A.  M.  Bass . 

.  .  .Waldorf-Astoria 

Max  Leuehter . 

. Waldorf-Astoria 

Mm.  Max  Leuehter _ 

(Continued  on  page  118) 
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ttafirn  (O.)  Tribuof  Chronirlc . Hrlra  Hart  Hurltirri . Waldorf-.\i>toria 

Zell  Hart  Hurlbert . SI2  Fifth  Ave. 

H.  R.  Farrall  . Rooeevelt 

K.  M.  O’Connar .  I^eiinirton 

WarriMi  (Pij  TiiiM*-MirT<ir .  W.  A.  Walker .  Rouaevelt 

Mm.  W.  A.  Walker . Hooaevelt 

Mrs.  Anil  Davia  . Roosevelt 

Howard  Clark . Roosevelt 

Washioatoa  (I).  C.)  Tiinis-Herald  William  C.  .''helton .  Wsldorf-.Astoria 

Frank  ('.  Waldrop  .  Waldorf-.Astoria 

Edmund  F.  Jewell . Waldorf-.Utoria 

William  W.  Roditers  . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Randall  W.  Lightner  . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Waterl>ur>  'Conn.)  Republiean  and  .AnsTM  an.. .  William  J.  PM>e . .Ambassador 

*  Rayniond  J.  Fanninit  . I^exington 

Wuliam  W.  Vosburitli.  Jr . lieungton 

William  B.  Pape .  .Ambassador 

James  H.  Uarcey  .  Plata 

Watertown  (N.  V.)  Timet.  .  Harold  B.  Johnson  . ..Waldorf-.Astoria 

John  B.  Johnson  . . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Louis  Saiff,  Jr . Taft 

Waukeitau  (Ill.)  News-Sun  . F.  Ward  Just . Pierre 

Wausau  (WTs.)  Reeord-Herald  . J.  0.  Sturtevsnt  . 1‘ierre 

Waynesboro  (I*a.)  Record  Herald  .  Floyd  Chalfant . Waldorf-.Astoria 

W.  H.  Shryock  Waldorf-.Astoria 

Mheel^  (W.  Va.)  IntelliKencer  and  News- 
R**isler . .Austin  V.  Wood  . Waldorf-.Astoria 

L.  F.  Committe . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Wichita  (Kan.)  Eaitle . Clyde  W.  Speer . . . O'.Mara  and  Ori 


WilkiT-Bsrre  (Con't.) 


Williamsport  (}*a.)  .Sun-<>aiette . 


Williantsport  (Pa.)  Grit . 


Waldorf-.Astoria 
Waldorf-.Astoria 
O'.Mara  and  Orms- 
bee.  Inc.,  270 
Niadison  Ave. 
Waldorf-.Astoria 


M  ichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Times  and  Ri.<ord-News  .. Rliea  Howard  . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Mm.  Rhea  Howard.  . . Waldorf-Astoria 

lAilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Record-Times-lsnder-News. .  Harrison  H.  Smith  . Rita 'Tower 

.A.  DcWitt  Smith .  Barclay 


John  A.  Hourigan,  Sr . Barclay 

John  A.  Hourinn.  Jr . Barclay 

Mias  Carolyn  Ci.  Hourigan _  Barclay 

Joseph  T.  .Murphy . Taft 

Hugh  X.  Jones . Taft 

Robert  W.  Johnson . Roosevelt 

. Ernest  M.  Case . Taft 

Paul  E.  Case . Taft 

John  E.  Person,  Jr . Taft 

. George  R.  Lamade . Roosevelt 

Howard  J.  Lamade . Roosevelt 

Ralph  R.  Cranmer . Roosevelt 

Dietrick  Lamade,  II . Roosevelt 

. J.  B.  Robinson . Shelton 

E.  T.  Broderick . Shelton 

. Henry  T.  Claus . Barclay 

Albert  L.  Ingram . Roosevelt 

Frederick  Walter . Roosevelt 

. J.  Edwin  Carter . 27  Beacon  Rd.,  St 

mit,  N,  J. 

. Herbert  D.  Brauff . Belmont  naa 

. Harry  F.  By^,  Jr . .Ambassador 

. Theodore  Aaill . Commodore 

Sentinel . W.  K.  Hort . Drake 

. Buell  W.  Hudson . Waliorf-Astoris 

tte . George  F.  Booth . Waldorf-Astoria 

Howard  M.  Booth . Waldorf-.Astoria 

H.  V.  Manser . Waldorf-.Astoria 

John  C.  Dye . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Richard  C.  Steele . Waldorf-.Astoria 


York  (Pa.)  Dispatch . Philip  H.  Young .  Roosevelt 

H.  Danner  Chronister . Rooeevelt 

Youngstown  (O.)  Vindicator  . William  F.  .Maag,  Jr . Waldorf-.Astoria 

William  J.  Brown . Waldorf-.Astoria 


Willoughliy  (G.)  Xews-Herald  .. 
Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Journal 


Wilmington  (Del.)  Sunday  Star 


Wilson  (N.  C.i  Times . 

Winchester  (Va.)  Star . 

Winsted  (Conn.)  Citiaen . 

Winston-.Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  A 

Woonsocket  (R.  I.i  Call . 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram-Gaae 


CONVENTION  LIST  OF  ALLIED  COMPANIES  AND  SERVICES 


BITIBI  SALES  COMPANY,  LIMITED 
Waldorf-.Astoria 

T.  .A.  Hendry  R.  S.  Fowler 

J.  E.  Cottrelle 

ABITIBI  ,SER\TCE.  INC. 

Waldorf-.Astoria 

P.  S.  Church  F.  T.  How  lan<l 

R.  ft .  .Ashley  P.  T.  Reynold.s 

.AC.ME  NEWSPICTURES 


ft'aldorf-Aatoria 
Frvd  Beard 
Harold  Blumenfeld 
Fred  8.  Ferguson 
R.  W.  Johnson 
Bo>d  Lewis 
Fgjward  N.  Mills 
H.  W.  Walker 


Earl  H.  .Anderson 
Jack  GamUr 
ft'.  H.  Borglund 
.Meade  Monroe 
Ig>uis  Royee 
Eli  .Minton 
Fred  H.  Kury 


GEORGE  .MATTHEft'  ADAMS  SERVICE 
George  Matthew  .Adams  Harry  Elmlark 
Bruno  Pascals 

ADAERTISINO  LINAGE  SERVICE 
Joseph  P.  Cichetti  Joseph  Kaplan 

ALCfVORAVURE  DIVISION  OF  PCBI.ICA- 
TION  CORPORATION 

A.  H.  Sherin  L.  E.  Schwab 

J.  B.  Fisher 

AMERICAN  NEft’SP.APER  ADVERTISING 
NETWORK 

E.  D.  Madden  C.  S.  Hanson 

D.  E.  Moran  G.  Benneyan 

ART  GRAVURE  CORI*ORATION 
Plaia  and  ft'aldorf-  Aatoria 
Frederick  1).  Murphy  C.  P.  Barle  r 

F.  Sugden  Murphy  J.  E.  Haael 

Gwge  B.  Sweeney 

.A.sSOaATKD  NEWSPAPERS 
Waldorf-Astoria 

John  N .  ft’heeler  Ig>uis  P.  Di  Palma 

Henry  M.  Snevily  .Andre  F.  L'Eveque 

Joseph  B.  Agnelli  John  Schell 

Edward  ft'ade 

A.S.SOCI.ATED  PRE.SS 

.Annual  Meeting.  .Starlight  Roof.  Waldorf-.Astoria 
.Annual  Luncheon.  Grand  Ballroom,  ft'aldorf- 
.Astoria 

Executive  Offices.  The  Associated  Press  Building. 
50  Rockefeller  Plaaa 

.A.S.SOCIATED  REPRODUCTION  EN¬ 
GINEERS 

ft  aldorf-.Astoria — Astor  Gallery.  Sitace  9 
Albert  R.  Bourges 

BELL  SYNDICATE,  INC. 
ft'aldorf-.Aatoria 

John  N.  ftlteeier  Louis  P.  Di  Palma 

Henry  M.  .Snevily  Andre  F.  L’Eveque 

Joaepli  B.  .Agnelli  John  .Schell 

Edward  ft'ade 

E.  W.  BLATCHFORD  COMPANY 
ft'aldorf-.Astoria 

M.  L.  Friday  B.  R.  Lipe 

E.  D.  Jagar^i  W.  J.  Meier 

R.  F.  KWich  M.  L.  Friday,  Jr. 


BOURGES,  INC. 

Waldorf-Astoria  -  Astor  Gallery,  Space  9 
Albert  R.  Bourges  H.  Franklin  Mayhehl 
J.  Bourges  MayMil  Anne  Folsom 

BOWATER  PAPER  COMPANY.  INC. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

•A.  B.  Meyer  J.  D.  Sullivan 

C.  T.  Hicks  R.  E.  ft'att 

G.  B.  Hutchings 

BUFFALO  COLORPRESS,  INC. 

The  Chatham 

L.  E.  Herman 

ALFRED  BUNGE  COMPANY 
ft'iddorf-Astoria 

Alfreil  J.  Bunge 

BUY-LINES  by  Nancy  Sasser 
Waldorf-.Astoria.  Empire  Suite 

Nancy  Sasser  c 

CANADA  ft'IDE  FEATURE  SERVICE 
LIMITED 
Bedford 

.A.  (i.  GillxTt  J.  M.  Dechene 

CERTIFIED  DRV  M  AT  CORPORATION 
Frank  M.  Tighe  G.  T.  Kempter 

P.  Runge  H.  ft'.  Hamilton 

CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES  SYNDICATE 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Harry  Baker  E.  V.  Dow  ney 

Ed  Dunne  Russell  Stamm 

\A'm.  M.  Thompson  Stanley  Baer 
Mrs.  .Nanley  Baer 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE-NEW  YORK  NEWS 
SYNDICATE.  INC. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Richard  ft'.  (Tarke  Ray  Mason 
Mollic  Slott  James  .A.  O'Connell,  Jr. 

.Tames  W.  Brown.  Jr.  Robert  Rueger 
J.  P.  Wynne 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 

.A.  H.  Parks  C.  ft'.  Burger 

H.  E.  Bnindage  H.  .1.  Mitchell 

■A.  J.  Cline  A.  H.  Marston 

H.  A.  ft'illiams 

COLOR  PRODUCTION  SERVICE 
Robert  .A.  Travis  Vaughn  .loms 

Charles  .A.  Petty 

COMIC  SECTION  ADVERTISING  CORP. 
Robert  A.  Travis  Vaughn  Jones 

Charles  .A.  Petty 

CONSOLID.ATED  BOOK  PUBLISHERS 
ft'aldorf-.Astoria  - Astor  Gallery 
L.  S.  Davidow  ft'alter  Dreyfus 

A  ictor  Cohn 

CONSOLID.ATED  NEWS  FEATURES 
Waldorf-Astoria 

John  N.  ft'heeler  Louis  P.  Di  Palma 

Henry  M.  Snevuly  Andre  F.  L’Eveque 
.foseph  B.  .Agnelli  John  Schell 
Edward  ft'ade 


COOSA  RIVER  NEWSPRINT  COMP.ANY 
ft'aldorf-.Astoria 

R.  .M.  Watt  W.  W.  Cross 

THE  CORKPAK  COMP.ANY.  INC. 

Fred  H.  Paulmatin.  Sr.  K.  G.  I’aultnann 
Frederick  H.  Paulmann,  Jr. 

CUTLER-HAMMER,  INC. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

C.  M.  Hall  W.  A.  Rouse 

.A.  H.  Janies  C.  P.  Feldhausen 

W.  E.  .Addicks  J.  M.  Strong 

E.  G.  Peterson 

DEAR  PUBLICATION  &  RADIO,  INC. 

J.  Albert  I>ear 

DcBOTH  FEATURES 
.lessie  M.  DcBoth  Grace  M.  Forbes 

Helen  R.  (Haon  George  Quigley 

J.  Frederic  GiWw  Robert  Griffith 

DICKIN.SON  &  CO.,  INC. 

Harry  T.  Dickinson  Frances  M.  Knox 

IXIW  JONES  A  CO.,  INC. 

T.  E.  Callis  Robert  A.  Hunter 

Raymond  E.  Evans  Bernard  Kilgore 

Robert  M.  Feemster  Richard  Meyer 

THE  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING  CO. 
W.  J.  Pape  J.  H.  Dareey 

W.  B.  Pape  H.  A.  Moore 

EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Tower  Tel.  BRyaiit  9-3052 

Convention  Headquarters 

South  End.  .A.stor  Gallery 
Tel.  Eldorado  5-3000 
Janies  Wright  Brow  n  Charles  T.  Stuart 
Miss  A'irginia  Brown  Miss  Louise  Roescher 
Editorial  Department 
Robert  U.  Brown  .lames  Callings 

Jerome  H.  Walker  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 

Samuel  Roxuier  Miss  Doris  ft’illens 

J,  B.  Keeney 
.Advertising  Department 
Is'ach  Ijiney  Henry  Thiele 

G.  B.  HaulentKu'k  Harry  .Mullinix 

B.  L.  Chapman  Frank  Babcock 

Circulation  Department 
Robert  Joy  John  Johnson 

ClassifiiM  Department 

Miss  Bernadette  Borries 

HOWARD  FLINT  INK  COMP.ANY 
Waldorf-.Astoria 

Howard  Flint  Robert  H.  Flint 

Edgar  B.  Flint  Everett  L.  Mills 

.Alan  .A.  MoNab 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
W.  V.  Gough  F.  .1.  Fitagerald 


OLIDDEN  TYPE  METAL 
Biltmorc 

W.  C.  Roddy  G.  H.  McElroy 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRE.SS  CO. 
Drake  and  ft'aldorf-.Astoria 
R.  C.  Corlett  E.  J.  Yagow 

C.  S.  Reilly  D.  B.  Baar 

L.  D.  ft'right  H.  V.  Henry 

Frank  Kopp  W.  C.  I’ratt 

Robert  Patch  Frank  .A.  While 

Wallace  Granger  W.  T.  Goss 

GREATER  BUFFALO  PRESS,  INC. 
Waldorf-.Astoria 

J.  W.  Koessler  0.  L.  Hershisrr 

Roliert  P.  Ijilor 

GREEK  NEWS  SYNDICATE 

Demetrius  N.  Tseeos 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

John  Griffiths  Fred  R.  Oritfitlu 

John  E.  Vogel 

WILLIAM  C.  HERRICK  INK  CO..  INC. 
John  J.  Fields.  3ni  Harry  L.  Leyland 
Peter  0.  Roberts  Thomas  F.  Long 

M.  C.  Pintard  John  C.  Menke 

Charles  T.  Schulti  ft'arren  J.  Huss 

R.  HOE  A  COMPANY,  INC. 


Waldorf-.Astoria 
J.  L.  .Auer 
A.  Dressel 

F.  W.  Schnell 

G.  H.  Higgins 
W.  C.  Cooper 


R.  A.  ft'Uloughhy 
0.  L.  Crain 

E.  Petty 

0.  E.  Devyr 

F.  Gebhard 
L.Kbhl 


W.  V.  Gough 
W.  L.  Wright 
T.  R.  Rastell 


F.  .1.  Fitagerald 

G.  R.  Dayton 
C.  Hewson 


J.  .M.  HUBER  CHRP. 

Lexington 

C.  D.  Adkins 

IMPERIAL  'TYPE  METAL  CO. 
Waldorf-.Astoria 

Clinton  L.  Hamilton  William  .A.  Penney.  Jr. 
Alperd  R.  McVA’Uliams  ft'illiam  H.  PoUoex 
William  C.  Otter  Clarence  Seunan 

Charles  P.  Olten  Grant  F.  ftilber 

INTERNATIONAL  COLOR  PRINTING  (X). 
Joseph  .1.  Gorman  John  W.  Booth 

INTERNATIONAL  NEVA'S  PHOTOS 
Frank  J.  Nieht  Seymour  Berkson 

Saul  Flaum  Ray  Hernandei 

Sid  Maiitner  Al  Hooker 

B.  F.  Behrnian  Jack  .Schaeffer 

Lloyd  D.  Hagan  Iffiilip  Biirehman 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 
Frank  J.  Nieht  R.  H.  Brown 


GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 
Waldorf-.Astoria-  Astor  Gallery.  Space  7 
S.  George  Little  .lohn  Henry  Rouson 

ft’illiam  L.  Newell  Jerry  Costello 
John  Higgins  .Art  Radebaugh 

Peter  B.  Woolley  Nancy  Mottram 

Eanion  Brennan 


Seymour  Berkson 
Barry  Paris 
Wm.  B.  Goode 
B.  A.  Caparell 
Harold  .Schneider 
John  Cooiier 
R.  H.  Ri'id 


A.  W.  Stark 
.M.  Wolcott 
Bloys  Britt 
I.  F.  Alofsin 
C.  B.  Travis 

B.  F.  Behrnian 
A.  H.  Alofsin 


Jack  R.  Hornadv 

(Continued  on  page  119) 
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iXTKKNAriOSAL  PAI’ER  SAU'.S  f’O..  I\C. 
fiUorf-Aatorii 

tLCrookrr  T.  E.  Reilly 

r,H«R.  Wholly  I- Burton 

LH.PKk  C.E.Rice 

C.  C.  Carpenter  W.  ^  •  Morrou 

Um  Vermont  J-  Mansfield 

I B.  Lewis  K-  Neely 

H.  F.  Yeakel 

VTERXATIOKAL  PRINTIMi  INK.  Division 
flllnterchemiral  Corporation 
I'aldorf-.Asloria 

I.TRyan  R.  W.  Smith 

Valter  J.  Cassidy  W.  F.  Cornell 

yrEHTYTE  CORPORATION 
iieal  Dow  Beeker  C.  C.  Chadwick 

dilen  T.  Mann.  Jr.  Elmer  H.  Hostetler 

UksG.  Hoffman  M.  J.  Durand 

t.h,  MacElwee  R.  B.  Daijtle 

Fiank  Hoffmann  John  S.  Hummer 

the  J.AMPOL  company.  INC. 

Valdorf-.Utoria 

Howanl  M.  Jampol  Herlrert  E.  Daniels 

[arl  J.  Hermintthausen  Fred  Casabona 

HMBERLY-CLARK  COR1*ORATION 
Waldorf-Astoria 

R.  M.  Watt  n .  W .  Cross 


HSG  FEATURES 
Frank  J.  Nicht 
1.  F.  .AMsin 

A.  H.  .Aiofsin 

B.  F.  Behrtnan 
John  J.  Crow  ley 
Lloyd  D.  Hsitan 
W.  E.  Hansen 
Qeoife  Haslani 


SYNDICATE 
Jack  R.  Hornaily 
C.  E.  Rabinow 
F.  0.  Ruff 
C.  R.  Richardson 
C.  B.  Travis 
R.  K.  Rogers 
Fred  J.  Riinde 
J.  J.  Bums 


THE  KOHLER  SYSTEM,  Division  of  the  Hlack- 
Clawson  Company 
WnMotf-.Astoria 

F.  W.  Kohler  L.  E.  De\A‘ee»' 

John  B.  Kohler 

LAVSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE  C«). 
Rirhaid  Beresford  William  J.  Howe 

Charles  F.  Smith 

LEDGER  SYNDICATE 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Georite  F.  Kearney  Harry  F.  McConI 
Florence  A.  Meyers 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Arthur  H.  Hedly  William  F.  Mulcahy 
John  0.  King  James  V.  Wistthaver 

I.  THOM  AS  McHUGH  CO. 

J.  Thomas  .McHugh 

M(  NAUGHT  SYNDICATE.  INC. 

A.V.  McNitt  Charles  V.  Mc.Adam 

F.  J.  .Murphy  .Milford  L.  Marcus 

Peter  Boggs  Charles  V.  MeAdarn.  Jr. 

DOLLIE  SULLIVAN  MacGRFXJOR 
Belmont  PIsaa 

Dollie  Sullivan  MacGregor 

MADDEN,  REEVE  ANGEL  4  CO..  INC. 

Frank  M.  Jepson  Carl-Eric  Ftander 

L,  C.  F.  Rain 

MATRIX-  CONTRAST  CO. 

Waldorf-Astoria— Astor  Gallery,  .ijaec  o 
Ltm.  S.  Landers  Jack  Paris 

Clifford  Yewdall  Arthur  McClary 

Ger^  W .  Hunter  Henry  Ciirlander 

Willis  C.  Hunter  William  Neylon 

MERGENTH.ALER  UNOTYPE  COMPANY 
WakW-.Astoria,  .Suite  4-V;  Le.\ington.  Commo- 
dore  and  Roosevelt 

W.H.GrifiBn  Harry  W.  Porte 

pj  .  Rene  Leach 

D.  Betts  J.  F.  Schuman 

A.  Campliell  Harry  E.  Reid 
Fred  B.  .Asdel,  Jr.  .Arthur  H.  Cooke 

.Martin  J.  I..eonard 

i'.ER'^EV  PAPER  CO.MPANY  l.l.MITED 
"  aidorf«.\8t(Mia 

J.  H.  S.  MarDoiialil 

metropolitan  GROl  P 

W.E.Ho8ac  J.H.  Reilly 

unian  Worthington  Duncan  A.  Dohie.  Jr. 

Everett  R.  Stone  Ray  E.  Lyon 

Huty  Corash  Fred  Reinhart 

-A.  B.  I’oole.  Jr. 

AND  ONTARIO  PAPER  CO. 

WalW-Astoria 

C.  T.  McMurray  Robert  Faegre 

W'.  J.  Hilvers 

MOXOMELT  CO..  INC. 

L.  W.  .Sloane 


MONTMORENCY  PAPER  COMPANY,  INC. 
Barclay 

Frank  W'.  Clarke  .Allan  C.  Hill 
Wickliffe  B.  Moore  T.  R.  Kenny 

GEORGE  H.  MORRILL  CO.,  Division  of  Sun 
Chemical  Corp. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Ralph  C.  Persons  L.  R.  Shiipe 
William  G.  Forster  .A.  H.  Solberg 
Tony  Miller 

NEA  SERVICE.  INC. 

Barday  and  Waldorf-.Astorin 
Robert  Beard  Earl  H.  Anderson 

Harold  Blumenfeld  Jack  Gamble 

Fred  S.  Ferguson  W.  H.  Borgluod 

R.  W.  Johnson  Meade  Monroe 

Eioyd  Lewb  Laiis  Royce 

Edward  N.  Mills  Eli  Minton 

H.  W.  Walker  Fred  H.  Kury 

NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSP.APER  SUPPLY  CO. 
FYnncis  Grenier  Edward  W.  Gordon 

William  M.  Naeder 

NEW  YORK  HER.ALD  TRIBUNE  NEWS 
SERVICE 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Buel  F.  Weare  John  G.  Meams 

John  Dema 

NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE  SYNDI¬ 
CATE 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Buel  F.  Weare  John  Dema 

Harry  M.  Cook  John  Montmeat 

NILES  &  NELSON,  INC. 

J.  H.  Clancy  W.  P.  Monahan 

L.  C.  Doran  E.  T.  Niles 

J.  J.  Strickland 

NORTH  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  ALLI- 
ANCE 

Waldorf-Astoria 

John  N.  Wheeler  Louis  P.  Di  Palma 

Henry  M.  Snevily  Andre  F.  L’Eveque 

Joseph  B.  Agnelli  John  Schell 

Edward  Wade 

OVERSEAS  NEWS  AGENCY.  INC. 

Hal  Renneck  Geraldine  Morris 

H.  R.  Wishengrad 

PARADE  PUBLICATION,  INC. 

Arthur  H.  Motley  Aubrey  Wright 

N.  B.  Brodhead  R.  W.  Winn 

Walter  I.  Tenney  Jess  Gorkin 

T.  J.  .Stull,  Jr.  F.  P.  Whltbeck 

PEERLESS  PRINTING  INK  COMPANY 
Commodore 

.Albert  H.  Gere,  Gonlon  E.  Ciwk 

Hilton  J.  Tarlotv 

POLI.ARD-ALT.ING  MFC,.  CO. 

Charles  R.  Ketchum 

POST-HALL  SYNDICATE 
W'aldorf-  Astoria 

R.  M.  Hall  Helen  Staunton 

Glenn  Adcox  Ed  Dodd 

Ira  Emerich  Earl  Wilson 

Victor  Riesel 

PRESS  ALLIANCE.  INC. 

Miriam  Stuart 

PRESS  FEATURES.  INC. 

Hal  Renncck  Geraldine  Morris 

H.  R.  Wishengrad 

PRICB  BROTHER.S  SALES  CORPORATION 

O.  E.  Brown  E.  D.  Powell 

C.  J.  Naylor  R.  H.  Price 

RECORD  AK  CORPORATION 
Frank  L.  Hilton.  Jr.  Harold  Gray 

Frank  N.  Gunderson  Russel  Kehl 

REGISTER  4  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 
Canadian  Club.  Waldorf-Astoria  and  Barclay 
Henry  P.  Martin  Bruce  Horton 

Charles  E.  Loiinsbury  E.  M.  .Arnold 

R.  R.  ROBERTSON  CO. 

D.  D.  Robertson  E.  Pollack 

W.  E.  .Miller  J.  F.  Vancata 

ROCHESTER  COLOR  PRI.N'TING,  INC. 
Vanderbilt 

William  W.  Oliver 

ROLLED  PLATE  METAL  COMPANY 
Fred  A.  Dirkea  Patrick  .1.  Kearns 

H.  B.  ROUSE  4  COMP.ANY 
Harry  W.  Knoll 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Hallie  Jenkins  Watson  Davis 


WALTER  SCOTT  4  CO..  INC. 
Waldorf-.Astoria 

David  J.  Scott  T.  J.  Corbally 

Walter  C.  Scott  E.  E.  Britton 

Carl  E.  Drange  C.  L.  Wyman 

C.  B.  Officer  Donald  .A.  Brow  n 

■A.  Vincent  Weber 

SPRUCE  FALLS  POWER  4  PAPER  CO.,  LTD 
Waldorf-.Astoria 

R.  M.  Watt  R.  J.  .Appert 

STAR  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Roosevelt 

Fred  Hotson 

E.  T.  SULLEBARQER  CO. 

L.  Barnum  H.  J.  Fanning 

William  Dombey 

TELETYPESETTER  CORPORATION 
Waldorf-.Astoria 

W.  W.  Morey  K.  .A.  Sylvester 

Daniel  F.  Smith 

TINGUE  BROWN  4  CO. 

R.  H.  Dunham  E.  G.  .Aheara 

UNITED  AMERICAN  METALS  CORP. 
William  H.  Street  William  J.  Riordan 
Charles  B<  thge 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDIC.ATE.  INC. 

W  aldorf-.Astoria 

Laurence  Rutman  Boyden  Underwood 
Harry  Gilbiirt  Phil  V.  Bessey 

James  Hennessy  James  P.  Patton 

James  Freemsn  Walter  Randall 

•Albert  Moody 


UNITED  PRES.S 
Waldorf-Astoria 
H  igh  Baillie 
Richard  A.  Utfin 
Earl  J.  John-sdn 
.laek  Bisco 
0.  Ross  Dawning 
Harry  Flocy 
Harry  Ferguson 
Stanley  Whitaker 


ASSOCIATIONS 

Gene  Gillette 
•A.  F.  Harrison 
LeRoy  Keller 
F.  .A.  Mct’abe 
L.  B.  Miekel 
Samuel  H.  Pew 
C.  B.  Molander 
Mims  TLamismi 


THIS  WEEK  M.AGAZINE 
Raymond  Gilleaudeau  John  C.  Sterling 
Tom  Cathcart 

WOLF  AND  COMPANY 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Joseph  G.  Terry  0.  V.  Wallin 

George  D.  Wolf,  Jr.  Miuray  C.  Hotehkuis 
Donald  L.  Davis 

W(X)D  NEWSP.APER  MACHINERY  CORP. 
Waldorf-.Astoria 

Oscar  C.  Roeseu  Edward  .A.  Rehm 

I.  Tomherg  .Art  Munson 

P.  L.  Tollison  Charles  S.  Caffny 

R.  G.  Griffoul  H.  W.  Blomq  list 

WOOD  FLONO  CORPORATION 
Henry  Messina  Charles  J.  Puget 

WORLD  COLOR  PRINTING  CO. 
Waldorf-.Astoria 

R.  S.  Grahle 

■ 

Phila.  Record  Staffers 
Active  on  New  Weekly 

Philadelphia — T  ri-County 
Publishing  Co.,  of  Ardmore,  Pa., 
has  announced  a  new  neighbor¬ 
hood  weekly.  City  Line  News, 
for  Wynnefield,  Overbrook  and 
Overbrook  Park. 

Several  members  of  the  sus¬ 
pended  Philadelphia  Record  staff 
will  be  featured  in  the  new 
paper.  They  include  Jerry 
Doyle,  cartoonist;  Manny  Laf- 
ferty,  political  column;  Helen 
Albertson,  women’s  page;  Si 
Shaltz,  Ed  Hunter,  Jeff  Keen, 
Eddie  Hogan.  Bill  Dooly  and 
Bill  Johnson. 

The  advertising  staff  of  the 
City  Line  News  includes  Jack 
Shenkman.  Ann  Mann  and 
Galdys  Shapiro,  all  formerly  in 
the  Record  classified  depart¬ 
ment. 

Two  other  former  Record  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  new  paper  are 
George  A.  Walker,  president  and 
publisher,  Tri-County  Publishing 
Co.,  and  Nancy  S.  Seely,  editor. 
The  firm  also  publishes  Our 
Town  of  Narberth,  Lower  Merion 
Township  News  and  the  Haver- 
ford  Township  News. 


108,041  Visit  • 
Sports  Show 
In  Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Wls. — For  the 
eighth  year,  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  Sports  and  Vacation 
Show  attracted  more  than  100,- 
000  persons  during  its  nine-day 
run,  April  2-10,  at  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Auditorium.  A  grand  total 
of  108,041  people  attended  this 
year’s  show,  an  increase  of  ap¬ 
proximately  4,600  over  last 
year. 

The  Sentinel  Sports  Show  Is 
accepted  by  national  manufac¬ 
turers  of  sporting  goods  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies  as  a  Sports¬ 
men’s  Show.  It  is  no  pitch¬ 
man’s  paradise.  This  year  over 
175  exhibitors  expressed  their 
satisfaction  at  displaying  at  the 
show. 

The  gala  14-act  stage  and  tank 
show  is  always  good,  but  defi¬ 
nitely  clicks  because  the  sports¬ 
man  is  not  forgotten  among  the 
hip  and  hurrah  of  several  smart 
vaudeville  acts.  Bait  casting 
technique,  a  flycasting  demon¬ 
stration  ( this,  incidentally,  by 
the  Sentinel  Outdoors  Editor, 
Lew  Morrison,  an  authority  in 
the  field)  hunting  dogs  in  ac¬ 
tion,  and  other  skills  occupy  a 
major  share  of  the  program. 

An  innovation  in  this  year’s 
show  was  the  construction  of  a 
specially-built  bowling  alley  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  45,000-gallon  tank. 
Two  nationally  famous  bowling 
stars  appeared  on  this  alley 
throughout  the  show. 

The  promotion  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  show  are  two  jobs 
that  stay  with  the  Sentinel  and 
are  performed  entirely  by  Sen¬ 
tinel  personnel. 

■ 

Full  Facts  on  Europe 
Urged  in  U.  S.  Press 

Kinston,  N.  C. — The  Eastern 
North  Carolina  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  ended  its  spring  session 
here  April  16  after  hearing  an 
address  by  Austin  V.  Wood  of 
the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelli¬ 
gencer  News  Register. 

Publisher  Galt  Braxton  of  the 
Kinston  Daily  Free  Press  and 
Mrs.  Braxton  were  hosts. 

Mr.  Wood  challenged  the 
newsmen  to  give  as  full  a  pic¬ 
ture  as  possible  of  the  true  facts 
in  Europe  and  Russia  to  the 
people  of  America.  He  declared 
a  tendency  toward  a  one-party 
system  of  government  in  Amer¬ 
ica  makes  the  role  of  the  free 
press  a  much  more  vital  one 
than  would  be  the  case  if  the 
minority  party  were  a  more 
vigorous  champion  of  the  “great 
unorganized  masses’’  of  the 
people. 

■ 

Paper  Mill  Slowed 

Quebec — Newsprint  machines 
are  humming  again  at  the  Price 
Brothers  Riverbend  plant.  Pro¬ 
duction  was  halted  when  10  mo¬ 
tors  burned  out,  with  750  men 
being  made  jobless. 

■ 

Services  for  Pyle 

Memorial  services  for  Ernie 
Pyle,  Scripps-Howard  war  cor¬ 
respondent  will  be  held  May  29 
in  New  York  City, 
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Promotion  Men 

continued  from  page  18 


Each  of  the  panel  members 
gave  a  detailed  account  of  the 
type  of  research  being  carried 
out  by  his  newspaper,  covering 
such  items  as  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  type  of  consumer  analy¬ 
sis’  readership  studies,  market 
data  books,  etc. 

Considerable  emphasis  was 
placed  by  some  of  the  speakers 
on  the  fact  that  market  research, 
though  sometimes  costly,  can  be 
a  distinct  asset  to  the  newspaper 
if  carried  out  carefully  and  in¬ 
telligently. 

Striking  the  same  note,  a 
guest  speaker.  Dr.  Wallace  H. 
Wulfeck,  of  F^eral  Advertising 
Agency,  made  the  point  that  “aU 
research  is  costly,  but  bad  re¬ 
search  costs  more  than  good  re¬ 
search.” 

No  market  research,  said  Dr. 
Wulfeck,  has  true  scientific  va¬ 
lidity.  It  is  all  pseudo-scientific, 
he  added,  but  it  must  be  ap¬ 
proached  scientifically  if  it  is  to 
be  valid. 

“Any  newspaper  doing  a  good 
research  job,”  he  declared,  “ad¬ 
vances  the  cause  of  all  newspa¬ 
pers,  so  far  as  national  advertis¬ 
ing  is  concerned.  You  may  not 
be  able  to  put  your  finger  on  the 
new  business  it  develops  but  it’s 
there.  Take  that  fact  back  to 
the  men  that  decide  your  re¬ 
search  budget.” 

As  for  costs.  Dr.  Wulfeck 
pointed  out  that  the  newspapers 
have  at  their  command  research 
experts — free  of  charge — to  help 
them  carry  out  research  accept¬ 
able  to  agencies  and  advertisers. 
He  nam^  specifically  the  re¬ 
search  advisory  committee  of 
NAEA,  headed  by  Dr.  Vergil 
Reed  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.,  and  of  which  Dr.  Wulfeck  is 
a  member. 

Another  speaker  at  this  ses¬ 
sion,  John  F.  Kurie,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  research  for 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  urged  that  newspaper 
promotion  men  present  “honest 
facts”  in  their  research,  and 
then  proceed  to  dramatize  it  so 
that  it  can  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  advertiser  and 
“put  to  work.” 

“ANA,"  said  Mr.  Kurie,  “is 
deeply  devoted  to  the  problem 
of  increasing  the  effectiveness  of 
newspapers.  The  organiza¬ 
tion’s  members,  be  added,  have 
found  valuable  such  research  as 
the  Continuing  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  Reading,  the  publications 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
the  grocery  inventories  (which 
he  hopes  will  soon  be  extended 
to  the  drug  field),  brand  sur¬ 
veys,  etc. 

In  summary,  he  declared  that 
advertisers  feel  the  newspapers, 
individually,  and  collectively 
through  the  Bureau,  are  “doing 
a  good  job  of  making  the  me¬ 
dium  attractive  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser.” 

E&P  Awards  Presented; 
Lowe  Next  President 
CHARLES  T.  STUART,  publish¬ 
er  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  pre¬ 
sented  certificates  and  citations 
to  the  winners  of  E&P  annual 
newspaper  promotion  contest 
(E&P,  Mlarch  19,  p.  7).  Win- 


William  J. 

Tobin, 
assistant  to 
the  local 
advertising 
manager. 
New  York 
Herald  Tribune, 
accepts  o  meal 
ticket  from 
Miss  Shirley 
Rucks,  a 
New  York 
Times 

promotion  staff 
secretary 


ners  of  top  awards  were  the 
New  York  Journal- American 
(two),  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  &  Times  (two), 
the  Montreal  (Que.)  Standard, 
the  Chicago  Herald  -  American, 
and  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Certificate  winners  were  the 
Washington  Post,  Toledo  Blade, 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Star,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette,  Minneapolis  Star-Trib¬ 
une,  and  Portland  Oregonian. 

Noting  that  there  had  been 
some  questioning  of  contest 
categories,  Mr.  Stuart  proposed 
that  an  NNPA  committee  meet 
with  E  &  P  to  consider  revision 
as  a  stimulant  to  more  entries. 
The  present  rules  were  devised 
in  that  manner,  he  pointed  out. 
NNPA  officials  indicated  such  a 
meeting  would  be  arranged. 

E  &  P  entertained  the  conven¬ 
tion  delegates  after  the  Wednes¬ 
day  meeting  at  a  cocktail  party 
in  its  offices  in  Times  Square. 

According  to  NNPA  tr^ition. 
Vicepresident  Fred  N.  Lowe  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  was 
slated  to  be  named  president  at 
the  election  of  officers  Friday. 

Mr.  Lowe  served  as  conven¬ 
tion  chairman  in  the  absence  of 
President  Vernon  R.  Churchill 
of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 
Chairman  of  the  program  com¬ 
mittee  was  Irvin  S.  Taubkin  of 
the  New  York  Times,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  staff,  all  New  York 
promotion  men,  were  George  H. 
Allen,  Herald  Tribune;  Sumner 
Collins,  Journal-American;  Alex 
Gross,  Post-Home  News;  Ken¬ 
neth  J.  Mason,  World  Telegram; 
Lawrence  W.  Merahn,  Sun; 
Duncan  Miller,  Mirror;  George 
Morris,  News;  Stuart  L.  Patton, 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

In  a  business  meeting  open¬ 
ing  the  convention,  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Frank  Knight  of  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va. )  Ckizette  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  NNPA  treas¬ 
ury  now  has  a  balance  of  $5,- 
459.75,  the  highest  in  its  history. 

Membersb^  is  also  at  a  new 
high  point,  Ed  Kellerhals  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean,  chairman 
of  the  membership  committee, 
announced.  With  15  new  mem¬ 
bers  and  four  withdrawals  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year,  he  explained, 
there  has  been  a  net  gain  of 
11,  from  263  to  274.  Among 
the  new  member  papers,  he 
added,  is  El  Mundo  of  Puerto 
Rica,  the  first  from  outside  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


Clinic  on  Classified 
Advertising  Promotion 
BRADFORD  WYCKOFF,  Parish 

&  Pickett,  chairman:  “Classi¬ 
fied  advertising  has  reached  a 
point  where  it  amounts  to  25% 
ot  all  linage  in  some  newspapers. 
However,  a  downward  trend  has 
set  in,  and  one  of  the  reasons  is 
obvious :  It  hasn’t  been  sold  hard 
enough  and  has  found  itself  un¬ 
prepared  for  the  time  when  the 
period  of  the  ‘free  ride’  was 
over.” 

Otto  Silha,  Minneapolis  Star- 
Tribune:  “In  Minneapolis  we 
have  learned  during  the  past 
year  the  value  of  consistent  pro¬ 
motion  of  classified  advertising. 
In  1948,  the  Star-Tribune  ran 
150,000  lines  of  advertising,  de¬ 
signed  to  sell  classified— ^)lack 
and  white,  roto,  four-color  com¬ 
ics,  readers,  in-the-section  mat¬ 
ter;  also  radio  spots,  truck  signs, 
mail. 

“The  Star-Tribune  classified 
department,  in  fact,  was  a  lead¬ 
ing  advertiser  in  the  city.  It  was 
persistent  and  consistent,  to  a 
pK>int  where  it  placed  all  its  ad¬ 
vertising  on  a  must  basis,  virtu¬ 
ally  all  on  the  theme  that  ‘It’s 
So  Easy  to  Use  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising.’ 

“The  result?  A  loss  trend 
was  reversed.  We  give  a  good 
deal  of  credit  for  the  half  in 
losses  to  our  planned  promotion’ 
campaign.  Without  a  positive 
sales  effort  we  are  certain  that 
we  would  not  have  been  able  to 
turn  30%  ad  count  losses  into  an 


Out-oi-towners 
included 
lohn  F.  Blatt, 
left,  of  the 
Doily 

Oklahomon's 
promotion  de¬ 
portment,  and 
Robert  C. 
Berkeley, 
promotion 
manager  oi 
Memphis 
Publishing  Co. 


overall  9%  ad  count  gain  fe, 
1948.” 

J.  J.  Elias.  Detroit  Nexn 
“Switching  of  the  real  estate 
section  to  Friday  on  our  paper 
has  not  only  brought  better  bj. 
ance  to  space  distribution,  but 
has  also  made  the  section  more 
valuable  to  the  advertiser.  It 
gives  the  reader  a  chance  tol' 
read  the  section  over  the  week¬ 
end  and  gives  him  more  time 
to  follow  up  on  ads  that  interest 
him.  An  example  of  the  sec¬ 
tion’s  effectiveness  was  a  quir 
ter-page  ad  which  in  one  week¬ 
end  sold  50  houses  at  $7,800 
each.” 


Flanagan  on  Media 
Promotion 


OFFERING  “constructive  crih- 
cism”  to  practitioners  oi 
newspaper  promotion.  Jack! 
Flanagan,  media  director  of 
McCann-Erickson,  gave  three! 
criteria  on  which  such  promo¬ 
tion  can  be  made  more  effective 
with  agency  men: 

“1.  It  should  be  Informative- 
Advertisers  are  striving  as 
never  before  to  make  eaA  ad 
dollar  more  effective.  They 
want  hard  facts. 

“2.  Promotion  should  be  con¬ 
sistent.  One-time  or  few-time 
shots  are  wasted  effort.  \^en 
you  have  something  worthwhile 
to  sell,  don’t  let  up  on  your  sell¬ 
ing.  By  consistency  I  do  not 
mean  a  continual  but  haphazard 
bombardment.  Keep  plugginf 
the  stuff  you  know  is  effective 
“3.  Try  to  check  the  results 
of  your  promotions.  Any  result 
research  would  be  better  than 
no  research  at  all.  Seldom  has 
anyone  asked  me  about  my  re¬ 
actions  to  a  piece  of  promotion." 


Representatives' 

Viewpoint 

THOMAS  W.  WALKER  of 

Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co., 
president  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  scoffed  at  the  s^ce 
buyers’  common  complaint  that 
there  is  too  much  repetition  of 
circulation  and  linage  claims. 

“When  space  buyers  quit  buy¬ 
ing  space  on  the  basis  of  circu¬ 
lation,  linage  and  milUne  rates," 
he  declared,  “we’ll  stop  sellini 
space  on  this  basis.  Space  buy¬ 
ers  use  this  material  because 
it’s  easily  obtainable  and  easy 
to  defend  before  the  client 
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ASNE  Meeting 

continued  from  page  17 


battle  for  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  inside  the  UN  is  an  uphill 
and  dangerous  business. 

No  Compulsion  to  Ratify 


"The  danger  is  that  at  this 
stage  in  world  history,  interna¬ 
tional  law  may  be  written  on  the 
subject  of  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion.  which  will  leave  us  farther 
back  than  when  we  started.  It 
is  too  early  to  say  that  this  will 
be  the  unavoidable  result.  We 
4all  do  the  best  we  can  at  the 
General  Assembly.  If  we  are 
defeated  on  the  final  vote  and 
m  serious  grounds,  there  is,  of 
course,  no  compulsion  on  the 
to  sign  and  ratify  any  of 
these  conventions.  We  have  not 
ret  been  defeated  on  any  major 
pound  at  Lake  Success. 

“The  danger  is  not  that  new 
limitations  will  be  imposed 
within  or  by  the  U.S.  The 
American  newspapers  and  news 
agencies,  through  their  vigi¬ 
lance,  can  see  that  such  a  thing 
does  not  happen.  The  danger  is 
that  these  possibly  restrictive 
treaties  may  be  signed  and  ap¬ 
plied  by  other  powers,  thus  im¬ 
peding  anew  our  efforts  to 
facilitate  the  free  interchange 
of  information,  and  particularly, 
to  obtain  an  ever  more  accurate 
and  full  news  record  of  world 
events  for  American  readers.” 

“I  do  not  believe  the  ASNE 
should  give  up  its  efforts  in  this 
field."  Mr.  Canham  stated,  “but 
I  believe  they  should  be  direct¬ 
ed,  as  they  have  begun  to  be 
directed,  toward  work  with 
fellow  -  newspapermen  abroad 
rather  than  with  governments, 
rhus,  I  wholeheartedly  support 
he  decision  of  the  boai^  of 
iirectors  to  join,  for  a  period  of 
me  year,  the  International  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Newspaper  Editors 
established  last  summer  in 
Paris.” 


Information  Activity 
Mr.  Canham  also  reported  on 
liis  activities  on  the  U.S.  Com¬ 
mission  on  International  Infor¬ 
mation  to  scrutinize  the  inter- 
lational  information  activities 
)f  the  State  Department. 

“We  have  not  considered  that 
he  international  information 
program  as  carried  out  in  the 
past  year  has  violated  the  legiti¬ 
mate  interest  of  American  news¬ 
papers  and  news  services.  We 
iM  no  conflict  at  all  between 
he  Smith-Mundt  program  and 
he  aims  and  purposes  of  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers.  As  time  has 
Wne  on  the  program  has  be- 
^e  less  and  less  involved  in 
usemination  of  news  in  areas 
roich  American  agencies  can 
f**dily  reach,  and  has  become 
*^rt  of  the  struggle  for  men’s 
rands  which  is  now  taking 
Plw  in  the  world.  In  the  pres- 
state  of  international  rela- 
our  commission  has  re¬ 
garded  the  program  as  more 
niwrtant  than  ever.” 

Mr.  Canham  concluded;  “This 
In  your  behalf 
•as  left  me  with  these  abiding 
convictions: 


•  ^at  American  newsp 
rem^  one  of  the  major 
wks^  the  world  for  fret 
..lu  American  news 
*®w>r8  have  a  responsibili 


share  their  experience  and 
achievement  with  fellow-editors 
in  other  lands,  and  to  learn 
from  them  so  that  we  may  all 
achieve  a  higher  measure  of 
freedom  together; 

•  “That  American  newspapers 
are  doing  a  better  job  today 
than  they  have  ever  done  in 
their  history. 

•  “I  am  grateful  to  observe 
the  healthy  self-criticism  and 
vigorous  self-improvement  in 
response  to  criticisms  of  recent 
years.  By  never  being  satisfied 
with  today’s  achievement,  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  close  our  minds  to  the 
clash  of  ideas  and  concepts 
through  which  growth  comes, 
we  will  help  to  lead  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  to  new  plateaus  of 
public  service.” 

AP-U.P.  Services  Urged 
For  Information  Progrcnn 
EXPANSION  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment’s  foreign  informa¬ 
tion  program  with  an  urging 
that  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  furnish  their  news 
services  to  that  end,  highpoint- 
ed  a  report  by  the  ASNE’s  spe¬ 
cial  committee  on  worldwide  in¬ 
formation. 

Committee  members  are  J.  R. 
Wiggins,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post;  Lloyd  Felmly,  Newark 
(N.  J.)  News,  and  Harold 

Wheeler,  Boston  (Mass.)  Trav¬ 
eler. 

As  part  of  its  report  and  rec¬ 
ommendations,  the  committee 
drew  on  the  findings  of  the  U.  S. 
Advisory  Commission  on  Infor¬ 
mation,  to  say: 

Larger  Budget  Asked 

“In  our  judgment,  the  budge¬ 
tary  recommendations  which 
have  been  sent  to  the  Congress 
for  this  program  for  1950  are  a 
bare  minimum  for  continuing 
the  beginning  which  has  been 
made.  While  it  is  important  to 
spend  well  rather  than  merely 
to  spend  a  lot,  the  vital  need  for 
broadening  this  program  as 
speedily  and  effectively  as  pos¬ 
sible,  calls  for  a  much  larger 
expenditure. 

“Indeed,  a  realistic  approach 
requires  that  we  provide  a 
budget  better  balanced  between 
the  three-pronged  program  of 
military,  economic  and  informa¬ 
tion  policy.  A  budget  which 
contemplates  $15,000,()()0,000  for 
military,  $5,000,000,000  for  eco¬ 
nomics  and  only  $36,000,000  for 
information  and  educational 
services,  does  not  provide  an  ef¬ 
fective  tool  for  cleaning  out  the 
augean  stables  of  international 
confusion  and  misunderstand¬ 
ing.” 

Promulgation  of  the  Atlantic 
Pact  was  seen  as  an  additional 
reason  for  activity  in  the  field 
of  worldwide  information,  if 
people  everywhere  are  "to 
understand  the  peaceful  aims  of 
the  government  of  the  United 
States.” 

Because  of  conditions,  the 
government  is  compelled  to  con¬ 
duct  a  new  service  of  inter¬ 
national  scope,  and  it  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  newspapermen  to 
contribute  toward  making  that 
program  honest,  responsible, 
and  effective,  the  committee 
members  pointed  out.  And, 
they  continued: 

'Adequote  Wire  Services' 

“One  of  the  things  that  is 
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needed  to  make  that  program 
effective  is  adequate  wire  serv¬ 
ices  of  all  the  press  associations. 
The  members  of  this  society  are 
fully  acquainted  with  the  past 
debates  on  this  subject.  They 
will  recall  the  discussion  that 
took  place  last  year.  Most  of 
them  certainly  share  the  tradi¬ 
tional  misgivings  that  in  the 
past  have  prompted  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  and  the  United  Press 
to  withhold  their  services  from 
the  State  Department.  The  in¬ 
dependence  and  impartiality  of 
the  wire  services  is  as  important 
as  ever.  No  one  desires  to  im¬ 
pair  it. 

“However,  the  situation,  since 
we  last  met,  has  changed  in  two 
respects.  We  have  less  reason 
to  fear  that  their  independence 
and  impartiality  would  be  af¬ 
fected  by  State  Department  use, 
now  that  we  have  had  a  further 
chance  to  see  the  responsible 
way  in  which  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  agencies  have  used  the 
news  given  them.  We  have 
more  reason  to  run  whatever 
risk  there  is,  now  that  the  de¬ 
cisive  phases  of  the  cold  war 
are  at  hand.  As  long  as  western 
civilization  is  worth  a  struggle, 
its  wars,  either  cold  or  hot,  will 
bring  forth  honest  conscientious 
objectors,  who  dislike  the  meas¬ 
ures  esseutial  to  survival. 

“The  hard  facts  of  life,  how¬ 
ever,  coerce  most  of  us  into  the 
realist’s  choice  between  the  les¬ 
ser  and  the  greater  risk.  We 
come  out  of  our  soul  searching 
convinced  that  it  is  wiser  to 
give  up  something  of  our  way 
of  life  for  a  short  time  than  it 
is  to  risk  giving  up  all  of  it  for 
all  time.” 

As  a  final  recommendation, 
the  special  committee  proposed 
that  its  existence  be  terminated, 
so  long  as  ASNE  is  represented 
on  the  congressional  advisory 
committee. 

Freedom  Committee  Says 
Press  Restrictions  Grow 
THE  Committee  on  Freedom  of 

Information  reported  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  “in  all  remaining 
free  areas  of  the  world,  includ¬ 
ing  our  own  country,  there  has 
been  a  growing  tendency  of  poli¬ 
ticians  and  bureaucrats  to  rob 
the  people  of  their  right  to 
know.” 

The  Committee  said  its  mem¬ 
bers  feel  strongly  “that  the  basic 
right  of  access  to  public  ofiflcials 
of  any  rank  should  not  be  de¬ 
nied  on  any  matter  of  public  im¬ 
portance.” 

Basil  Walters,  of  the  Knight 
Newspapers,  delivered  the  re¬ 
port  for  the  Committee  which 
included:  Lester  Markel,  New 
York  Times;  Leon  Stolz,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune;  Felix  McKnight, 
Dallas  News  and  S.  L.  Latimer, 
Jr.,  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State. 

The  report  stated  “the  Com¬ 
mittee  ‘fired  from  the  hip’  when¬ 
ever  anything  resembling  intru¬ 
sion  on  freedom  of  information 
came  into  range”  in  either  the 
domestic  or  international  field.” 
It  reported  on  the  Committee  ac¬ 
tivities  as  follows: 

“Markel  won  the  skirmish 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  got  shorter  forms  for  ac¬ 
crediting  correspondents. 

“Canham  agreed  to  handle  the 
United  Nations  Freedom  of  In¬ 


formation  Convention.  On  this 
major  problem  he  speaks  for 
himself. 

“Argentina  clamped  down  on 
use  of  wire  rights  to  a  group  of 
important  American  correspon¬ 
dents  in  October.  Whether 
prompt  action  by  your  commit¬ 
tee  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
withdrawal  we  cannot  deter¬ 
mine. 

‘"The  ASNE  Board,  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  on  recommendation  of  the 
committee,  sent  a  cable  to  the 
Editors  Conference  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Newspapers  supporting  a 
fight  to  block  Australian  par¬ 
liamentary  action  which  the 
Australian  editors  feared  would 
make  possible  censorship  of  in¬ 
coming  and  outgoing  news. 

“In  the  so-called  Baltimore 
case,  Mr.  Canham,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  committee  and  the 
ASNE  Board,  asked  William  L. 
Marbury,  a  Baltimore  attorney, 
to  represent  us  in  a  case  testing 
the  rule  of  the  Baltimore  bench 
which  in  effect  prohibits  publi¬ 
cation  of  news  about  a  court 
case  between  the  arrest  of  the 
individual  and  the  moment  of 
trial. 

‘"The  folder  on  censorship  in 
Japan  is  especially  heavy,  as  you 
might,  well  guess  it  would  be. 
Letters  include  correspondence 
with  the  State  Department,  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  Gen¬ 
eral  Headquarters  of  the  Far 
Eastern  Command.  ’There  were 
some  stormy  days,  but  at  present 
the  situation  Is  well  in  hand. 

“We  will  have  to  leave  it  to 
the  next  committee  to  clean  up  a 
very  bad  censorship  condition  in 
Guatemala.  ’The  present  com¬ 
mittee,  with  the  assistance  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  has  already 
fired  one  round. 

“Upon  request  from  President 
Canham,  your  committee  chair¬ 
man  asked  several  Washington 
correspondents  for  their  opinion 
on  the  Senate  bill  to  protect 
American  secret  codes.  These 
correspondents  found  they 
agreed  with  Canham  who  saw 
no  objection  to  the  bill  from  a 
newspaper  standpoint. 

,  Photographers'  Progress 

‘"rhe  very  fact  that  ASNE  was 
consulted  about  the  bill  is  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  progress  this  So¬ 
ciety  has  made  in  creating  an 
awareness  in  some  government 
circles  of  dangers  to  freedoms 
involved  in  such  legislation. 

On  the  Defense  Department’s 
jmlicy  of  withholding  in  peace 
times  the  release  of  names  of 
military  personnel  involved  in 
accidents  the  Committee  stated: 

“If  any  member  desires  to  pur¬ 
sue  this  matter,  we  will  be  glad 
to  turn  over  correspondence  to 
him  so  he  can  take  it  up  with 
the  Resolutions  Committee." 

In  discussions  with  the  Secre¬ 
ts^  of  Defense,  the  Committee 
said,  it  was  brought  out  that  the 
longest  delay  in  release  of  names 
is  now  approximately  four 
hours. 

“We  have  had  considerable 
correspondence  on  the  splendid 
work  being  done  to  win  wider 
acceptance  of  photographers  in 
court  rooms. 

“This  committee  feels  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  encour* 
age  press  photographers  in  their 
campaign.  We  feel,  however, 
ASf^  assistance  must  come 
( Continued  on  page  123 ) 
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continued  from  page  19 
lent  its  support  by  charging 
that  “monopolists”  and  “war¬ 
mongers”  were  in  control  of  the 
British  and  U.S.  press,  and  that 
the  convention  is  aimed  at  giv¬ 
ing  them  maximum  privileges 
and  minimum  responsibilities. 

While  supporting  the  article, 
■several  of  the  “middle  coun¬ 
tries”  made  it  clear  that  they 
are  not  enchanted  with  the 
coverage  of  their  countries  by 
foreign  news  agencies. 

Ramon  Zaydin  of  Cuba  said 
the  Latin  American  countries 
would  like  to  see  foreign  agen¬ 
cies  cover  social,  cultural  and 
educational  developments  as 
well  as  “the  blood  on  the  streets 
and  the  coup  d'etats.” 

Still,  he  said,  his  country  is 
willing  to  run  the  risk  of  some 
bad  treatment  from  the  press 
rather  than  accept  any  curtail¬ 
ment  of  press  freedom. 

Flurry  Over  Mexican  Plan 

The  withdrawn  Mexican 
amendment  had  caused  a  flurry 
of  excitement  before  its  intro¬ 
duction  by  Raul  Noriega.  In  its 
original  printed  form,  it 'called 
for  compulsory  publication  of 
corrections  submitted  by  con¬ 
tracting  states. 

The  U.S.  delegation,  which 
upholds  the  right  of  reply  but 
opposes  compulsop^  publication 
on  the  basis  that  it  could  easily 
precipitate  a  propaganda  war, 
was  prepared  to  put  up  a  stiff 
battle  against  the  Mexican 
amendment. 

But  when  Sr.  Noriega  intro¬ 
duced  his  amendment,  he  omit¬ 
ted  the  compulsory  publication, 
telling  reporters  later  that  he 
knows  agencies  do  not  have  the 
power  to  force  newspapers  to 
publish  any  items.  The  expected 
battle  never  materialized. 

After  considerable  discussion. 
Sr.  Noriega  agreed  to  withdraw 
his  proposal.  It  will  come  up 
again  after  Article  II  is  finished. 
At  that  time  the  French  delega¬ 
tion  will  propose  that  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Convention — on  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  an  international  right  of 
correction  —  be  amalgamated 
with  the  First  Convention. 

The  only  differences  between 
the  article  as  adopted  and  that 
previously  accepted  by  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council  were 
minor — mostly  of  a  clarifying 
nature. 


Peacetime  Censorship 
ARTICLE  rv,  delegates  agreed. 

represents  the  heart  of  the 
First  Convention.  As  adopted,  it: 

Provides  that  during  peace¬ 
times  censorship  states  must 
inform  agencies  and  correspond¬ 
ents  of  what  material  is  for¬ 
bidden,  requires  blue-pencilling 
to  be  done  in  the  presence  of 
the  correspondent  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  when  not  possible 
that  censored  copy  be  returned 
immediately  to  the  correspond¬ 
ent  with  indications  of  deletions, 
and. 

Permits  peacetime  censorship 
only  for  the  maintenance  of 
“national  defense.” 

It  was  on  the  phrase  limiting 
peacetime  censorship,  plus  the 
revelation  that  this  conflicts 
with  existing  international  tele¬ 


communications  regulations,  that 
debate  centered. 

At  the  Geneva  conference  on 
freedom  of  the  press,  the  term 
“national  military  security”  was 
adopted  to  delimit  peacetime 
censorship.  But  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  later  deleted 
the  word  “military.” 

Battle  Avoided 

This  deletion  made  the  arti¬ 
cle,  and  in  turn  the  convention, 
unacceptable  to  the  U.S.  delega¬ 
tion.  A  long  and  bitter  battle 
was  expected.  It  never  material¬ 
ized.  Delegrates  who  previously 
favored  the  broader  phrase  “na¬ 
tional  security"  had  since  recog¬ 
nized  in  it  the  dangers  to  press 
freedom. 

“National  defense”  —  Aus¬ 
tralia’s  term  —  came  up  for  a 
vote  before  the  U.S.  proposal 
to  re-introduce  the  woM  “mili¬ 
tary”  did,  and  it  carried  by  a 
vote  of  14  to  10,  with  28  coun¬ 
tries,  among  them  the  U.S.,  ab¬ 
staining. 

Several  observers  and  dele¬ 
gates  felt  the  term  adopted  was 
subject  to  far  broader  interpre¬ 
tation  than  “national  military 
security”  would  have  been,  but 
U.S.  spokesmen  insisted  the 
terms  were  synonymous.  Erwin 
D.  Canham  so  read  it  into  the 
record,  and  was  not  challenged. 
TTie  article  now  reads: 

“The  Contracting  States  shall 
permit  egress  from  their  terri¬ 
tories  of  all  news  material  of 
correspondents  and  information 
agencies  of  other  Contracting 
States  without  censorship,  edit¬ 
ing  or  delay;  provided  that  each 
of  the  Contracting  States  may 
make  and  enforce  regulations 
relating  directly  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  national  defense. 
Such  of  these  regulation  as  re¬ 
late  to  the  transmission  of  news 
material  shall  be  commdnicated 
by  the  state  to  correspondents 
and  information  agencies  of 
other  Contracting  States  in  its 
territory  and  shall  apply  equally 
to  all  correspondents  and  in¬ 
formation  agencies  of  other 
Contracting  States. 

“If  the  requirements  of  na¬ 
tional  defense  should  compel  a 
Contracting  State  to  establish 
censorship  in  peace-time  it 
shall: 

“1.  Establish  in  advance  which 
categories  of  news  material  are 
subject  to  previous  inspection; 
and  communicate  to  informa¬ 
tion  agencies  and  correspond¬ 
ents  the  directives  of  the  censor 
announcing  forbidden  matters; 

“2.  Carry  out  censorship  as 
far  as  possible  in  the  presence 
of  the  correspondent  or  of  a 
representative  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  agency  concerned; 

Restrictions  Defined 

“3.  Where  censorship  in  the 
presence  of  the  person  con¬ 
cerned  is  not  possible: 

“(A)  Fix  the  time-limit  al¬ 
lowed  the  censors  for  the  return 
of  the  news  material  to  the  cor¬ 
respondent  or  information  agen¬ 
cy  concerned; 

“(B)  Require  the  immediate 
return  of  news  material  sub¬ 
mitted  for  censorship  direct  to 
the  correspondent  or  informa¬ 
tion  agency  concerned  together 
with  the  notations  or  marks  in¬ 


dicating  the  portions  thereof 
that  have  been  omitted. 

“(C)  In  case  of  a  telegram, 
base  the  charge  on  the  number 
of  words  composing  the  tele¬ 
gram  after  censorship; 

“(D)  Return,  in  according 
with  the  relative  provisions  of 
international  telegraphic  regu¬ 
lations  currently  in  force,  the 
charges  for  telegrams  submit¬ 
ted  to  censorship,  provided  that 
the  sender  has  cancelled  the 
telegram  before  its  transmiss- 
sion.” 

Glow  oi  Victory  Dimmed 

The  key  issue  of  the  first  con¬ 
vention  had  been  successfully 
resolved  from  the  U.  S.  stand¬ 
point,  but  the  glow  of  victory 
was  dimmed  by  what  a  U.  S. 
spokesman  termed  a  “Trojan 
horse.” 

Francis  Colt  de  Wolf,  Inter¬ 
national  Telecommunications 
Union  representative,  appeared 
before  the  committee  to  point 
out  that  the  convention  differs 
in  several  major  respects  from 
international  telegraph  regula¬ 
tions  now  in  effect,  particularly 
a  regulation  reading: 

“Members  and  associate  mem¬ 
bers  reserve  the  right  to  stop 
the  transmission  of  any  private 
telegram  which  may  appear 
dangerous  to  the  security  of  the 
state  or  contrary  to  their  laws, 
to  public  order  or  to  decency, 
provided  that  they  immediately 
notify  the  office  of  origin  of  the 
stoppage  of  any  such  telegram 
or  any  part  thereof,  except 
when  such  notification  may  ap¬ 
pear  dangerous  to  the  security 
of  the  state. 

“Members  and  associate  mem¬ 
bers  also  reserve  the  right  to 
cut  off  any  private  telephone 
or  telegraph  communication 
which  may  appear  dangerous  to 
the  security  of  the  state  or  con¬ 
trary  to  their  laws,  to  public 
order  or  to  decency.” 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  Protests 


gate  from  international  treatiq 
their  governments  were  pariia 
to  without  receiving  specific  ij- 
structions  from  their  govenr 
ments.  Chairman  Charles  Malik 
solved  the  immediate  probl« 
by  instructing  delegates  to  nt 
in  touch  with  their  goverB-( 
ments. 


Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
who  is  replacing  Mr.  Canham 
while  he  attends  ASNE  meet¬ 
ings  in  Washington,  immediately 
asserted  that  “this  would  le¬ 
gitimize  the  most  sweeping 
grounds  of  censorship  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  could  devise.” 

If  delegates  bowed  to  the  ITU 
regulations,  she  said,  they  would 
nullify  the  previous  decision  to 
limit  peacetime  censorship,  and 
in  effect  scuttle  the  convention. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  suggested  an 
amendment  to  Article  9,  that 
“each  contracting  state  agrees 
not  to  avail  itself  of  its  right 
to  stop  telegrams  or  to  suspend 
international  telecommunication 
services  afforded  by  any  tele¬ 
communications  convention  to 
which  it  is  a  party  in  any  man¬ 
ner  inconsistent  with  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  present  conven¬ 
tion” 

Opposition  to  U.  S.  proposal 
was  led  by  Roland  Lebeau  of 
Belgium,  who  suggested  adding 
a  paragraph  to  Article  IV  that 
its  provisions  “do  not  prejudice 
rights  reserved  to  states  by  the 
Telecommunications  Convention 
in  Atlantic  City  in  1947,  pending 
revisions  of  the  regulations.” 

Several  countries  felt  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  dero¬ 


Seen  as  Constant  Threat 

The  U.  S.  delegation  showed 
obvious  concern.  A  spokesmeii 
told  E&P  that  while  UN  com¬ 
mittee  members  are  pushiaj 
press  freedom,  government  m- 
cials  queried  on  the  ITU  regu¬ 
lations  might  be  reluctant  to 
give  up  any  special  powers  they 
now  have.  And  though  the  r^ 
ulation  has  rarely  been  applied, 
its  existence  would  be  a  con¬ 
stant  threat  to  the  UN  conven¬ 
tion.  I 

The  fifth  article — protecting 
foreign  correspondents  against 
arbitrary  expulsion  from  a  coun¬ 
try — and  the  sixth — providing 
equal  access  to  transmission  ft- 
cilities — were  adopted  in  record 
time,  with  little  debate  and  only 
minor  word  changes. 

Article  V  reads:  “The  Con¬ 
tracting  States,  while  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  correspondents  and  in¬ 
formation  agencies  must  con¬ 
form  to  the  laws  in  force  in  tht 
countries  in  which  they  are  op¬ 
erating,  agree  that  correspond 
ents  of  other  Contracting  Stata 
legally  admitted  into  their  terri¬ 
tories  shall  not  be  expelled  on 
account  of  any  lawful  exercise 
of  their  right  to  collect  or  re 
port  news  material.” 

Article  VI  reads  “Corre-spoad- 
ents  and  information  agencies  of 
one  Contracting  State  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  another  Contracting 
State  shall  have  access  to  sll 
facilities  in  that  territory  gen¬ 
erally  and  publicly  used  for  the 
international  transmission  of 
news  material  and  shall  be  ac¬ 
corded  the  right  to  transmit 
news  material  from  one  terri¬ 
tory  to  another  (including 
transmissions  between  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  and  non-metropolitii 
territories  of  any  State)  on  the 
same  basis  and  at  the  same  rate 
applicable  to  all  other  users  of 
such  facilities  for  similar  pur¬ 
poses.” 

Article  V  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  30  to  one,  with  five  ab¬ 
stentions;  Article  VI  by  a  tally 
of  38  to  six,  with  one  country 
abstaining. 


Movement  of  News 
EQUALITY  in  the  movement 
of  news  copy  into  countries 
as  set  foirth  in  Article  7,  adopts 
with  a  Mexican  amendment  ter 
ring  “monopolistic  practices"  in 
newsreels.  The  article  reads: 

“Each  Contracting  State  shal 
permit  all  news  dispatches  o: 
correspondents  and  informatior 
agencies  of  other  Contracting 
States  to  enter  its  territory  and 
reach  information  agencies  oper¬ 
ating  therein  on  condition 
which  are  not  less  favorabif 
than  those  accorded  to  any  cor 
respondents  or  i  n  f  o  r  m  a  t  i  ^ 
agency  of  any  other  contracnni 
or  non  contracting  state.  As  re 
gards  the  projection  of 
reels  or  parts  thereof,  the  Co®' 
(Continued  on  page  123) 
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tracting  States  shall  take  meas¬ 
ures  to  prevent  monopolistic 
practices  in  any  form,  whether 
upen  or  concealed,  in  order  to 
ivoid  restrictions,  exclusions  or 
privileges  of  any  kind.” 

The  Mexican  amendment  was 
supported  by  many  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Arab  countries,  with 
the  help  of  France  and  the  Neth¬ 
erlands.  U.  S.  representatives 
were  at  a  loss  to  explain  just 
fhat  the  newsreel  provision 
would  mean  in  practice,  and 
with  the  U.  K.  protested  that 
g  had  no  part  in  the  convention 
in  general  and  Article  7  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

The  amendment  reportedly 
was  intended  as  a  slap  against 
.American  film  distributors  who 
ieU  U.  S.  newsreels  in  a  pack¬ 
age  deal  with  their  full-length 
notion  pictures. 

An  Australian  amendment 
substituted  the  term  “news  dis¬ 
patches”  for  the  original  version 
of  ‘‘news  material.”  With  the 
substitution,  the  article  conforms 
to  tariff  arrangements  and  im¬ 
port  controls  in  many  countries. 
Australia  has  tariff  controls  on 
American  news  magazines. 

One  of  a  series  of  Polish 
amendments  against  news  that 
would  “provoke  or  encourage 
any  threat  to  the  peace”  was 
turned  down. 

UJI.  Correspondents 

OVER  the  protests  of  the  Soviet 

bloc,  the  committee  adopted 
Article  8,  which  excludes  U.  N. 
correspondents  who  are  not 
itherwise  admissible  under  the 
unmigation  laws  of  a  state,  from 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
convention. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  explained  that 
some  states  have  security  laws 
that  prevent  certain  types  of 
persons  from  entering  their  ter¬ 
ritory.  (Under  U.  S.  immigra¬ 
tion  laws,  communists  are  re¬ 
stricted.)  But  these  states  that 
entered  the  Headquarters  Agree¬ 
ment  of  the  U.  N.  nevertheless 
want  to  abide  by  that  treaty  and 
allow  these  people  to  cover  U. 
N.  meetings. 

For  the  security  of  the  state, 
they  cannot  be  given  the  free¬ 
dom  other  correspondents  will 
receive  from  the  convention. 
But,  she  made  clear,  U.  N.  cor¬ 
respondents  who  are  admissible 
under  immigration  laws  will  be 
covered  by  the  convention.  The 
article  as  adopted  reads: 

"The  present  Convention  shall 
3ot  app  y  to  any  correspondent 
*f  a  Contracting  State  who, 
while  not  otherwise  admissible 
under  the  laws  and  procedure 
irferred  to  in  Article  2,  is  never¬ 
theless  admitted  conditionally  in 
jwordance  with  an  agreement 
between  that  other  Contracting 
State  and  the  United  Nations, 
or  a  specialized  agency  thereof, 
jn  order  to  cover  its  proceed- 
*®gs,  or  pursuant  to  a  special 
arrangernent  made  by  that  other 
wntracting  State  in  order  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  entry  of  such  corre¬ 
spondents.” 

Article  2.  adopted  last  week, 
reads: 

In  order  to  facilitate  the 
ireest  possible  movement  of  cor¬ 


respondents  in  the  performance 
of  their  functions,  the  Contract¬ 
ing  States  shall  expedite,  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  their  re¬ 
spective  laws  and  procedures, 
the  administrative  measures  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  entry  into,  resi¬ 
dence  in,  travel  through,  and 
egress  from  their  respective  ter¬ 
ritories  of  corespondents  of 
other  Contracting  States  together 
with  their  professional  equip¬ 
ment,  and  shall  not  impose  re¬ 
strictions  which  discriminate 
against  such  correspondents 
with  respect  to  ingress  into,  resi¬ 
dence  in,  travel  through  or 
egress  from  such  territoies.” 

Delegates  in  the  Soviet  bloc 
insisted  Artic'e  8  would  be  used 
by  the  United  States  to  refuse  or 
delay  visas  to  United  Nations 
correspondents.  The  article  car¬ 
ried  by  a  vote  of  28  to  6,  with  14 
abstentions.  The  abstaining 
countries  declared  the  article 
was  too  vague,  and  was  not  ade¬ 
quate. 
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through  a  continuous  educational 
campaign  and  that  this  campaign 
does  not  properly  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  our  com¬ 
mittee.” 

“One  of  our  most  celebrated 
cases  centered  around  the  cru¬ 
sading  young  editor  of  the 
Moose  Lake  (Minn.)  Star-Ga¬ 
zette,  James  F.  Etzell.  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ters  reviewed  the  case  and  said: 

“I  personally  contacted  the 
Minnesota  State  Vital  Statistics 
Department  and  saw  an  instruc¬ 
tion  that  a  clerk  could  substi¬ 
tute  for  a  look-see  at  the  records 
a  typed  partial  list.  My  contact 
with  the  Vital  Statistics  Depart¬ 
ment  was  on  a  friendly  basis 
and  when  I  pointed  out  the  fal¬ 
lacy  of  this  instruction,  and  the 
danger  involved,  the  instruction 
was  changed. 

“Shortly  after  my  contact  with 
the  Vital  Statistics  Department, 
Etzell  went  to  the  Court  House 
on  a  test  and  the  records  were 
open  to  him. 

“I  wrote  Etzell  and  told  him, 
ASNE’s  interest  was  only  in  see¬ 
ing  that  the  records  were  open 
and  that  we  were  not  interested 
in  trying  to  compel  the  Clerk 
to  be  his  correspondent. 

“Etzell  replied,  and  the  cor¬ 
respondence  in  the  Vital  Statis¬ 
tics  Department  seemed  to  bear 
him  out,  that  he  had  accepted 
the  typewritten  list  only  after  he 
had  been  denied  access  to  the 
records. 

“Anyhow,  after  dozens  of  let¬ 
ters,  the  records  of  the  Carlton 
County  Clerk  are  open. 

“One  interesting  thing  is  that 
this  young  guy,  who  at  one  time 
had  a  large  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity  against  him,  is  now  en¬ 
joying  a  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  gain  that  proves  vigorous 
journalism  pays  dividends  even 
in  the  country  newspaper  field.” 

Commenting  on  Police  Com¬ 
missioner  Toy’s  “loyalty  oath” 
demand  in  Detroit.  Mr.  Walters 
said: 

“With  one  brief  and  abortive 
exception,  Commissioner  Toy 
has  made  no  attempt  to  close 
public  records  to  those  who  do 
not  hold  new  police  cards.  I 


doubt  he  will.  If  he  does  action 
must  be  taken  quickly  to  re¬ 
strain  him. 

“Mr.  Markel  has  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  correspondence 
with  Mir.  Toy.  Mr.  Markel  dug 
up  this  quote  from  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Barnette 
flag-salute  case  of  1943: 

■“.  .  .  it  Is  that  no  official,  high 
or  petty,  can  prescribe  what 
shall  be  orthodox  in  politics,  na¬ 
tionalism,  religion,  or  other  mat¬ 
ters  of  opinion,  or  force  citizens 
to  confess  by  word  or  act  their 
faith  therein.’ 

“Mr.  Markel  suggests  maybe 
this  ought  to  be  engraved  and 
sent  to  the  Commissioner.” 

(Ptiituarj) 


RAYMOND  F.  ERHARD,  53, 

Sunday  news  editor  of  the 
New  York  Journal  -  American, 
April  15  in  New  York  City.  He 
joined  the  New  York  American 
in  1925.  served  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  Times  in 
1937,  held  several  Hearst  execu¬ 
tive  posts  in  Chicago,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York  in  1940. 
Earlier  he  was  city  editor  of  the 
New  Rochelle  (N.  Y.)  Standard 
Star,  and  the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.) 
Ledger. 

Mrs.  Hazel  Drukker  Gil¬ 
more,  52,  in  the  early  days  of 
radio  author  of  one  of  the  first 
radio  news  columns  in  New 
York.  She  wrote  for  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Evening  Mail.  She 
began  with  the  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Enquirer,  her  hometown  news¬ 
paper. 

Joseph  H.  Fuhrman,  52,  one¬ 
time  reporter  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  Ledger  and  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  widely- 
known  as  a  public  relations  con¬ 
sultant  in  New  Jersey,  April  14 
in  New  York.  Among  his  ac¬ 
counts  were  L.  Bamberger  & 
Sons,  Newark:  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority,  Johnson  and 
Johnson.  New  Brunswick  and 
the  New  Jersey  State  Republi¬ 
can  organization. 

Harold  H.  Hutchinson,  64, 
former  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  defunct  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  Times,  shot  and  killed 
himself  April  9,  following  un¬ 
successful  attempt  to  find  work. 

George  L.  Lasker,  42,  national 
advertising  sales  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  Call-B  ulletin , 
April  11.  He  was  formerly  classi- 
fi^  advertising  manager  of  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel.  He  joined 
the  Call-Bulletin  in  1937. 

Harry  Lea  Meyer,  53,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Forest  (Pa.)  Re¬ 
publican  and  the  Marienville 
(Pa.)  Express,  April  11  in  Tio- 
nesta.  Pa.  Mr.  Meyer  and  Kep¬ 
ler  Davis  purchased  the  two 
county  newspapers  about  a  year 
ago. 

Ann  O’Malley,  35.  secretary 
in  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  for  15  years, 
April  17  of  a  heart  attack.  Miss 
O'Mallev  was  related  to  the  late 
Frank  Ward  O’Malley  and  was  a 
sister-in-law  of  Thomas  McDer¬ 
mott  of  the  New  York  News. 

Frank  L.  Reynolds,  65,  retired 
newspaperman  and  an  associate 
publisher  of  the  old  Nanaimo 
(B.  C.)  Daily  Herald,  April  14. 


Born  in  Neosho,  Wis.,  Reynolds 
went  into  publishing  with  his 
father  in  British  Columbia  many 
years  ago. 

Donald  K.  Mackenzie,  53,  as¬ 
sistant  telegraph  editor.  New 
York  News,  April  18.  Ek>m  in 
Australia,  he  roamed  the  world 
as  a  newsman,  and  in  1940  he 
resigned  as  news  editor  of  the 
London  Mirror  to  join  the  News. 
He  became  a  war  correspondent 
and  covered  “hot  spots”  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  Pacific. 

R.AFAEL  Valdivia.  62,  native  of 
Argentina,  noted  for  his 
sketches  of  prominent  personal¬ 
ities  in  the  New  York  Sun  since 
1926,  April  19. 

Donald  Stillman,  56,  rod  and 
gun  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  April  20.  He 
joined  the  newspaper  in  1930 
after  having  been  editor  of 
Forest  and  Stream. 

Joseph  Aquilla  Roberson,  97, 
retired  reporter  for  the  Anniston 
(Ala.)  Star,  recently  at  Annis¬ 
ton.  A  reporter  for  the  Star  for 
20  years,  he  later  served  it  for 
15  years  as  proof  reader. 

■ 

Lloyd  Lewis  Dies; 
Editor  and  Author 

Chicago — ^Lloyd  Lewis,  author 
and  former  Chicago  newspaper 
editor,  died  April  21  of  a  heart 
attack  at  his  home  in  Liberty- 
vil’.e.  Ill.  He  would  have  been 
58  on  May  2. 

Mr.  Lewis,  best  known  for  his 
works  on  the  Civil  War  period, 
was  Chicago  Daily  News  manag¬ 
ing  editor  from  1943  to  1945, 
having  previously  been  drama 
critic  and  sports  editor.  He  re¬ 
signed  to  devote  full  time  to 
writing  the  biography  of  Gen.  U. 
S.  Grant.  He  died  as  he  was 
about  to'  start  the  last  chapter. 

Among  his  better  known 
books  were  “Myths  After  Lin¬ 
coln,”  “Sherman,  Fighting 
Prophet,”  and  "Chicago — His¬ 
tory  of  Its  Reputation.”  He  col¬ 
laborated  on  the  latter  with  the 
late  Henry  Justin  Smith,  famed 
D^ily  News  managing  editor, 
persuaded  Mr.  Lewis  to  return 
to  newspaper  work  in  1929.  Pre¬ 
viously  Mr.  Lewis  had  been  do¬ 
ing  publicity  work  for  theaters. 
Since  1945,  Mr.  Lewis  had  con¬ 
fined  his  newspaper  work  to  that 
opf  writing  a  column  for  the 
Sunday  book  section  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times. 

■ 

N.  A.  Bro'wne  Dies 

Newiberne  A.  Browne,  63,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  reporter,  known 
as  “Shadow”  to  many  public  of¬ 
ficials  and  policemen,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  April  19,  while  cov¬ 
ering  his  beat.  He  had  been 
with  the  Tribune  more  than  27 
years,  worked  with  the  city 
news  bureau  in  1910.  He  had 
been  a  railroad  clerk,  and  also 
had  been  employed  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald-Examiner. 
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Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  lire 
4  times —  .40  per  line 

HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATION! 

1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times —  .90  per  line 
4  times —  .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 

OoDnt  approzimetelr  fiza,  5  latter 
wordi,  one  Una. 

Forma  eloaa  Wedneadar  noon. 

There  Is  an  additional  charge  ot 
15  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
wil  be  billed. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  I47S 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


NEWSrAPER— BROKERS 


ADVANTAGEOUS  AND  EXOLUSTVE 
APPRAISED  WBSTERN 
NEWSPAPIX3 

Marcna  Oriflln  A  Aaaoeiates 
437  W.  6th  St.,  Loa  Anfelaa  It,  Oelif. 


OALIFORNIA  •  ARIZONA  •  NEVADA 
dailiaa,  waakliea.  J.  R  Oabbert,  Bt87 
Orange  St.,  RlTeralde,  Oalifomla. 


DAILIE:S  BOUGHT  AND  SOU> 

L.  PARKER  MKELT 
Timea  Bldg.,  St.  Peteraburg,  Florida 


BZOLUSIVE  newspaper  brokers  for 
27  years  —  Our  motto:  ‘'Always  a 
aqnare  deal  for  buyer  and  sailer." 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENOT 
Box  52.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


FIX>RIDA  dailies  and  weeklies  bought 
and  sold.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Box  W, 
Melbourne,  Florida. 


FOR  BUTINS  OR  SEUjINO  in  rich 
Iowa  field,  adriae  with  Herman  H. 
Koch,  2010  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa.  Former  publisher. 


MAT  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Established  1014.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


We  hare  better  buys  from  $20,000  to 
$2,000,000. 

ODETT  h  ODETT,  Brokers 
Publishers  for  many  years 
P.  0.  Box  527,  San  Fernando.  Oalif. 


PUBUCATIOKS  FOR  SAU 


OATAIGGUE  No.  20,  Newspapers  for 
Sale,  Now  ready,  write  for  copy. 
May  Bros.,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 


***  EXCEPTIONAL  CAUFORNIA 
weEKLT.  Runs  10  to  24  pages— 
packed  with  advertising.  Nets  over 
130,000.  Exclusire  in  ideal  commnn* 
ity  of  flne  homes-ohurches-sehools. 
Modem  plant.  Substantial  brick 
building  idth  extra  rental  space.  Well 
established  commercial  business.  Com* 
patent  staff — well  set.  Requires  mini¬ 
mum  down  payment  of  $30,000  cash. 
Ton  will  be  proud  to  own  this  news¬ 
paper  and  enjoy  living  in  this  town. 
Arthur  W.  Stypes,  625  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco,  5,  California. 


MICHIGAN 

Two  upper  peninsula  papers,  one  with 
dally  possibilities.  Several  lower  pe¬ 
ninsula  papers,  ranging  in  price. 
INDIANA 

Exceptional  job  shop. 

County  seat  weekly. 

ILLINOIS 

One  for  $8,000  down ;  another  for 

$20,000. 

Good  Listings  in  All  States. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENOT 
Box  53 

Mt.  Pleasant  Michigan.  ' 


OHIO 

Town  of  5,500.  Weekly  ready  for  semi¬ 
weekly.  Exceptional  buy.  $15,000  down. 
Town  of  1,000.  $10,000  cash. 

Town  of  3,250.  $10,000  down. 

Town  of  1,000.  .$10,000  down. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Contact  Charles  Mosher 
Oberlin  Printing  Company 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  weekly  always  of¬ 
ficial.  Grossed  over  $6,000  in  1948. 
Herald,  Toronto,  S.  D. 


THREE  California  dailies.  One  under 
$90,000;  one  over  $200M  and  one 
over  half  million.  Terms  to  be  agreed 
to. 

Northwest  daily,  over  $200M  and  cash 
down  to  be  near  $100M. 

Other  dailies  in  western  states. 

Give  your  cash  position. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


THRIVING  weekly  in  New  England 
county  seat  town  of  6,000.  Only  plant 
in  town ;  established  over  century.  Net 
last  year  $14,000,  improving  this  year. 
Owner  wishes  to  purchase  daily  and 
will  sell  outright,  or  one-half  to  cap¬ 
able  person  or  partners  who  will  take 
over  management.  Will  also  sell  paper 
separately  and  retain  printing  busi¬ 
ness  as  absentee  owner  or  will  lease. 
Generous  terms  to  qualified  buyer  with 
substantial  initial  payment.  Box  3162, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  NEAR  LOS  ANGELES. 
Gross  close  to  $100,000,  plus  $125,- 
000  in  job  work.  Area  gooo  for  daily. 
Pull  price  $150,000.  Further  informa¬ 
tion  to  qualified  buyers.  Jack  L.  Stoll, 
Box  8408,  Los  Angeles  16,  California. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


INTF.RTYPE— Model  B-SM  2  main 
magazines,  one  narrow  side  magazine 
and  extra  side  magazine;  modernly 
equipped;  8  molds,  2  fonts  mats;  gas 
pot;  110  motor,  etc.  Available  now. 
Can  be  seen  in  operation.  $4,000.00. 
Kelley  ft  .Tamison,  239  Court.  Mem¬ 
phis.  Tenn. 


5  88  Linotypes 
Model  A  Tntertype 
8-pare  E  Duplex  Press 
Flat  bed  Miehle  ft  Babcock  Presses 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  ft  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


STANDARD  DUPLEX  MODEL  E  8 
page  flatbed  web  perfecting  press. 
Double  drive.  Serial  No.  1254 — 22%' 
cutoff,  8  col.  12  ems.  4,  6  or  8  pages. 
Complete  with  15  hp  variable  speed, 
motor  for  A.C.  220  volts  60  cycles. 
3  phase.  Full  set  chases,  including 
double  page  chase.  Complete  set  roll¬ 
ers.  Press  to  be  sold  where  is,  as  la. 
Can  be  seen  in  operation.  Now  avail¬ 
able.  The  Tribune,  New  Albany,  Ind. 


24 — WIDE  72  Channel  Split  Alum¬ 
inum  Intertype  Magazines— $100.00 
each. 

2 — Racks  for  same — $225.00  each. 

All  In  excellent  condition. 
Write:  Bnsinees  Manager,  The  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer,  617  Vine  Street,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  1,  Chio. 


FOR  SALE:  Model  14  Linotype,  Serial 
846267,  with  8  main  magazines.  $ 
magazine  84-ehanneI  wide  auxiliary 
unit,  molds,  spacebands,  gas  pot,  mo¬ 
tor.  Priced  reasonably.  Printeraft 
Representatives,  277  Broadway,  New 
York  7,  N.  T. 


HOE  SIMPLEX  newspaper  press — 
two  plate  wide — prints  20  pages 
straight,  40  pages  collect.  Also  50 
HP.  motor  and  Resistors,  trimmer, 
casting  box.  metal  pot.  Present  owner 
needs  greater  capacity  and  speed. 
Phone,  write  or  wire  Peterborongh 
Examiner.  Peterborough.  Ontario, 
Canada. _ ' 

EI/ROD — Due  to  consolidation,  we 
have  one  of  these  Elrods  for  sale: 
Model  F.  through  30  pt.:  electric  pot; 
accessories;  few  months  old;  used 
very  little:  new  gnarantee,  $2,250.00, 
or  Model  F,  through  36  pt.;  gas  pot: 
2H  years  old:  excellent  condition, 
$1,700.00.  Large  selection  of  practic¬ 
ally  new  molds  at  good  disconnt. 
Kelley  ft  Jamison.  239  Court,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

LINUTYPE  MATS,  6%  point  Ionic 
with  bold,  6  point  Century  expanded 
with  bold,  6H  point  Ionic  85  with 
bold  face  82,  7  point  Ionic  with  bold. 
Hen  Shulman,  Inc.,  187  Gould  St., 
Rochester,  New  York. 

HOE  3  UNIT  with  rolls  on  each  end, 
22%“  cut-off,  AO  drive,  straight  pat¬ 
tern.  10'  high.  George  0.  Oxford. 
Nampa,  Idaho. 


THREE  DUPLEX  SUPER  DUTY 
UNITS  AND  FOLDER 
23  9/16"  cutoff,  single  turn  lock-np; 
double  folder  with  C-H  conveyor  on 
one  side,  double  upper  formers;  units 
and  folder  are  driven  by  direct  indi¬ 
vidual  drives;  substructure;  3-arm 
Cline  reels,  spring  tension  web  con¬ 
trol.  Immediate  delivery, 

12  HOE  "Z”  TYPE  UNITS 
Four  high-speed  double  folders;  can 
operate  as  4  sextnples,  3  octuples;  2 
decuples,  or  2  double  sextuples; 
Kohler  reels  and  tensions;  substruc¬ 
ture;  complete  stereo;  DO  drives. 
Available  immediately.  Will  sell  all  or 
any  portion.  23  9/16*  sheet-cut. 

HOE  OCTUPLE 

Double  folder;  roll  stands  at  ends  of 
press;  2  color  cylinders;  available  im¬ 
mediately.  2H4*  sheet-cut. 

DUPLEX  MODEL  "E” 
Equipped  with  10  h.p.  AO  drive.  Avail¬ 
able  June  1st. 

HOE  AND  GOSS  MAGAZINE  PRES¬ 
SES  —  ROTO  PRESSES  —  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  HEAVY  DUTY  MAT 
ROLLERS. 

Write  ns  your  needs  as  we  have  ro¬ 
tary  presses  of  all  makes  for  newspa¬ 
per  or  magazine  printing. 

THE  MEZO-STEELE  COMPANY 
400  West  Madison  Street 
Chicago  6,  Illinois. 

CUTLER-HAMMER  40/8  H.  P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels,  220  v.  8 
ph.  60  cy.  AC.  complete  with  resistors 
and  push  button  stations.  Used,  serv¬ 
iceable,  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel;  two 
are  cross  head  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Hand  casting  stereo  equipment,  31$$ 
inch  entoff,  several  pieces,  list  on  re¬ 
quest.  The  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINT¬ 
ING  CO.,  Waterbnry  91,  Oonneeticnt. 

FOR  SALE — New  equipment,  Direeto- 
mat.  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Routers. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases,  Form 
Tables,  etc.  The  Meso-Steele  Company, 
400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  in. 

ROTOGRAVURE  PRESSES— Engrav- 
er’s  Beveling  Machine,  Wesel  Saw- 
Trimmer,  Radial  Flat  Router.  534  W. 
Jefferson  Street,  Apt.  308,  Louisville 
2.  Kentucky. 

FOR  SALE:  MODEL  145  ECONOMY 
heavy  duty  Baler,  bale  size  45  x  24", 
400  lbs.  capacity,  with  A.C.  motor;  22 
X  30  Harris  Offset,  fine  condition,  very 
reasonable;  14  x  20  Baum  automatic 
Job  Folder.  Box  3171,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


3  LUDIXIW  flat  top  mat  cabinets  each 
14  new  cases  $135  each.  GOSS  com¬ 
bination  plate  router  and  JI^  saw, 
A.  C.  motor,  $285.  4  Used  Linotype 
full  length  90  channel  brass  maga¬ 
zines,  $100  each.  New  Nolan  page  size 
turtles.  New  Morrison  0  ft  G  saws. 
TYPE  ft  PRESS  OP  ILLINOIS  Inc., 
1 10  W.  Harrison,  Chicago  5. 


HOE  3-UNIT  PRESS  and  pony  auto- 
plate,  22f$"  cut-off,  all  in  excellent 
condition.  Immediate  inspection  and 
delivery.  John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc.,  11 
West  42nd  Street,  New  York  18,  New 
York. 

24  PAGE  GOSS  NEWSPAPER 
PRESS.  22H“  cutoff,  equipped  with 
tabloid  annd  quarter  folders.  A.  C. 
motors,  and  complete  Stereotype  equip¬ 
ment.  KR.UrafAN  MACHINERY 
SALES  CO.,  608  S.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

EDITOR  & 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENfWuii 

GOOD  VALUES  FOR  tHr" 
NEWSPAPER  PLANT 
Hoe  heavy  duty  Plat  Plate  Shsvn 
Hoe  radial  arm  Flat  Router. 

Goss  and  Hoe  Mat  Rollers. 

Wesel  Monorail  Trimmer, 

69U0  Ib.  Ostrander  Furnace. 

8000  lb.  Hoe  Metal  Pot. 

Hoe  Finishing  Machine. 

Curved  Casting  Boxes — all  siiei. 

Goss  Chipping  Block.  / 

\maco  Composing  Room  Saw. 
Hacker  Test  Proof  Press. 

Boston  Wire  Stitcher. 

22  X  28  Baum  Antomatic  Job  Follg 
39"  Chandler  ft  Price  Power  Cattw' 
No.  4  Miehle  29  x  40  Cyl.  Press. 

New  Hall  all-metal  Form  Tables 
New  "Dural"  light-weight  Stereotrsi 
Chases. 

New  Balers,  both  hand  and  power. 
36",  44*  and  57"  National  Aaton^ 
Power  Cutters  (prompt  deliveriwl 
THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY 
120  West  42nd  St.,  New  Tori  1$  ' 
(Plant  at  Stamford.  Oona.l 

TWO  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  four  pen 
decks  with  side  frames  and  bsmm  i 
former.  These  are  from  a  twenty  ftit 
page  press  we  have  purchased  sad ) 
we  need  only  sixteen.  Press  is  ns- 
ning  and  equipment  is  in  exeellisl 
condition. 

Daily  American  Republic 
Poplar  Bluff.  Missouri 


DUPLEX  Tubular  Press,  16  page  csss. 
city.  Available  late  in  1949.  DsSt  r 
Sun-Times,  Owen  Sound.  Ontario, 

Hoe  Sextuple  48-page  press  witti 
23  9/16  inch  cut-off  with  two  uniis 
on  the  floor  and  one  unit  superim¬ 
posed.  Used  as  a  standby  press. 
Top  deck  could  be  removed  and 
used  as  a  quad.  Paper  roll  hoist,  end 
fad,  GE  drive,  50  HP  motor,  60. 
cycle,  220  volts.  Complete  push-but. 
ton  electric  control.  In  good  condi- 
tion.  A  good  press  for  dally  news¬ 
paper  v/ith  smaJI  circulation.  Can  be 
seen  In  operation.  Price  $10,000. 
Commission  allowed  dealers  for 
quick  sole. 

We  want  to  buy  Wood  Pony  Auto-  ■ 
plate,  with  22%"  cut-off.  I 

BERKSHIRE  EVENING  EAGLE  | 

_ Pittsfield,  Massachusetts  i 

MUST  BE  SOLD  and  moved  qaieUy,  i 
Complete  newspaper  plant  coniiitii^  : 
of  a  late  style  Model  E  Duplex  Fit  i 
Red  Newspaper  Press,  Model  14  Liao-  [ 
type,  complete  composing  room,  tll  | 
sccessories.  Now  being  nsed  to  pro-  | 
duce  a  smalt  daity.  Can  be  inspected  I 
in  operation.  We  recommend  this  plut  j 
to  anyone  planning  to  start  their  m  | 
newspaper  plant.  Priced  right.  News-  | 
paper  Division,  Turner  Printing  Hi-  | 
chinery  Inc.,  2630  Payne  Avenai,  [ 
Cleveland  14,  Ohio. _ ' 

CRAWFORD  SINGLE  WRAPPER  sow  ; 
offers  model  that  will  wrap  any  nevi-  j 
paper  printed.  No  limit  to  liis.  Idea 
for  mall  or  throw-offs.  Write  Edmond-  ^ 
son,  1522  Callowhill  Street,  Phlladel  - 
phis  30.  Pennsylvania. _ _ 


LINOTYPE  AND  INTERTYP*  MATI 
— large  aaaortment  of  72  ehaaael  w 
Lino.  84  ohannel  Anx.  mats.  Seal  M 
list.  Matrix  traya  $S  each.  M .  Oj- 
bone.  1214  Tasker  8t.,  Phlladtlfkltdl, 
Pennsylvania.  HO-8-1868^ _ _ 


FOR  SALE— Hoo  Preaz,  three  4^ 
12-24  page,  aingle  width,  22N 
off.  No.  6  Hoe  gas  fired  metal  pot  *#» 
pomp.  Hoo  casting  box,  trimmer  a* 
shaver.  Now  in  operation  and  la 
usable  condition.  0.  B.  Alsxaadm 


George  0.  Oxford,  Boiae,  Idaho. _ 

NEWSPAPER  PHOTO  EN0WTTO5 
PLANT.  $1350.00.  Miles  MaclU^ 
Company,  10  River  St.,  Reo 
New  Jersoy. _ _ — 

FOR  SALE:  ^ 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS,  ie-PJI» 
capacity;  complete  with  drive,  iti^ 
type  equipment  and  acceasoriea,  ^ 
be  seen  In  operation  JailTI  P®?***^ 
available  in  September  or  Oc^r-  ^ 
ply  Daily  Republican,  Phoenixvtue,  ra 

PUBLISHER  for  April  23, 
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TABITYPER,  8elfJu»tifylD»,  1948 
na4«l,  «li«ht  u«e,  $490  for  U  Inch 

^  <  *ee/\  QA  {fifth  itArriAsrA.  WritA 


nodtJ.  Sllgni  use,  iwr  ini;- 

uid  1580  for  20  inch  csrrug*.  Write 
tooBt  1111.  Little  Bldg.,  Boston. 


KODEL  E  eight  page  l>uplex  web  per- 
feetisf  preis,  late  aerial,  perfect  con¬ 
dition,  all  auxiliary  equipment,  now 
printing  8500  daily  circulation,  8  to 
14  pages,  for  sale  as  is,  where  is,  a«- 
count  change  to  tnbular.  Asking  $1^- 


Centro,  California. 


COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT. 
Nothing  else  to  boy.  Consists  of  good 
Hotary  Newspaper  Press,  four  Lino¬ 
types,  Ludlow,  type  cabinets,  all  in 
exceptionally  good  condition.  Going 
ent  of  business  and  must  racate  prem- 
iies.  Low  price.  Box  8070,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 


WWSPHIIT  rot  SALE 

newsprint,  ant  quantity 

AT  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 

8.  B.  Behrens  ft  Co..  64  E.  9tb  St.. 
Now  York  City,  Tel:  ORchard  4-6480 

WWSPAPER  PRESS  EWGINF-EM 

MAS9N.MOORE.TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web.  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

wo  will  more,  erect  or  repair  preaaos 
.  ^ANYWHERE 
*»*t  4th  St.,  New  York  S,  N.  T. 
Phone:  SPring  7-1740 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 

Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank.  Calif. 


WALLMAN  and  BAILEY 
Machinery  Rebnildera  Erecting 
Disiinantling,  Moving  and  Maintenance 
Of  Printing  Presses  Nation  Wide 

E.  P.  Wallman  E.  L.  Bailey 
975  N^  Chnrch  8t.  462  Bluff  St. 

Rockford,  Illinois  Alton,  Illinois 
Phone:  3-4164  Phone:  2-1729 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  elliad  oanip- 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  eroetod,  local 
and  long  distance  aervico. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING  • 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
Tel:  MAin  2-2281 


MACHINISTS— DiamantUng,  moving 
Bsaembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

3626  31  St.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  INC. 

"Machinists  to  the  Printing  Industry" 
Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

55  experienced  years  installing,  mov¬ 
ing,  repairing,  rebuilding,  dismant¬ 
ling  all  type  of  press  and  its  allied 
equipment. 

The  largest  truck  operator  in  this 
specialired  field. 

24-hour  emergency  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

575  Washington  Street 
New  York  14.  N.  Y. 

Tel.:  WAtkins  4-2010 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


WANTED 

Newspaper  presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  ft  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 


PRESS  WANTED 

Standard  22 K  inch  cutoff;  second 
hand  Hoe  or  Goss  five  nnit  doable 
width  with  heavy  duty  foldera  end 
feed  for  immediate  installation  in  met¬ 
ropolitan  newsp^er.  Reply  J.  L.  Per- 
gnaon;  Sawyer  Ferguson  and  AValker, 
Lincoln  Building,  New  York  City, 
please  reply  during  ANPA  week. 


GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13%  Inch  printing  diametsr. 
21H  inch  ent-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Boz  1042. 
Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


16  PAGE  ROTARY  NEWSPAPER 
PRESS;  fail  stereo  equipment,  %• 
page  folder  a  must.  Box  3161,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. _ 

NEED  MODEL  8,  14  and  low  or  high 
base  5  Linotype.  Write  full  descrip¬ 
tion,  best  cash  price.  Box  3080,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. _ 

16  PAGE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS.  Pre¬ 
ferably  Hoe  with  Color  Attachment 
to  Print  4  Pages  in  2  Colors.  Box 
3175,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

WANTED — 12-16  or  20  page  Duplex 
Tubular  Press.  Standard  or  anitubn- 
lar.  Unituhulsr  preferred  with  color 
cylinders.  Box  3111,  Editor  ft  Pnb- 
lisher. _ 

WANTED 

Color  Cylinder  (Two)  to  be  applied  to 
Duplex  "N"  Type  Units.  Box  3205, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


2  PONY  MIBHLE  AUTOMATICS 
WITH  EXTENSION.  Pile  Deliveries. 
Box  3176,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


16  PAGE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS. 
Single  Width  or  Tubular. 

Box  3174,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gra-vure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyaat  9-1182 


WANTED:  MODEL  8  UNO 
Three  magaaina  machine.  Gas  or  alae 
trie  pot.  Mast  be  complete  and  In 
operating  condition.  Will  pay  reason¬ 
able  price  for  good  machine.  Box 
3040,  Editor  ft  PnblUher. 


BUSINESS— OPPORTUNITIES 


PRINTER8-PUBLI8HERS 
Sell  one-time  Carbon  Forms.  Stop 
passing  np  this  profitable  bnsiness. 
Write  today  for  complete  data.  Na¬ 
tional  Litho  Forms  Co.,  18423  Enclid 
Ave.,  Cleveland  12,  Ohio. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


EXPERIENCED  writer-photographer 
to  spend  2  years  Europe,  Africa. 
Wants  Assignments.  Box  3185,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXOLUSIVES-packed,  circnlation-lift 
ing  "inside  WASHINGTON"  colnmn. 
Ward  Manchester’s  hard-hitting,  excit¬ 
ing,  highly  informative  "THE  WASH¬ 
INGTON  LOWDOWN.”  New.  differ¬ 
ent,  infinitely  better.  Three  times  a 
week.  Terrific  circulation  magnet, 
small  coat.  .Act  quickly.  (New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia  not  available.) 
Dynamic  Features  Syndicate,  210 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


THE  WILLIAMS  CIRCULA¬ 
TION  SERVICE  Company  now 
has  contracts  with  34  United 
States^  dailies.  We  operate  on  a 
commission  basis  and  basically 
we  do  not  get  paid  unless  we 
show  substantial  gains  in  A.B.C. 
subscriptions  and  net  cash  to  the 
publisher.  We  are  now  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  accept  a  few  midwest 
and  northwest  contracts.  We  be¬ 
lieve  we  are  America’s  only 
daily  newspaper  circulation  serv¬ 
ice.  IS  years’  experience.  Write 
Williams  Circulation  Service 
Company.  Clay  County  Bank 
Building,  Spencer,  Iowa. 


PRESS  TAGS 

Available  for  Auto  License 
$1.00  (6  for  $5.00) 

J.  D.  Fits,  Morganton,  North  Carolina 


QUICK  SURE  WAT  TO 
MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS  I 


Parish  ft  Pickett  Service  is  your  quick 
sure  way  to  more  Want  Ad  profits. 
Each  month’s  issue  brings  yon  praeti- 
csl  staff -training  material,  tonnd  man¬ 
agement  tips,  sell-on-sight  campaigns, 
promotional  aids.  Personalised  counsel 
on  YOUR  problems  at  no  additional 
cost,  tool  Write  today  for  FREE 
sample  of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that 
Makes  Yon  More  Money. 


PARISH  ft  PICKETT 
Tested  Want  Ad  Soiling  Plana 
News  Tower,  Miami  86,  Fla. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  A  NEWSPAPER  MAN 

Large  casualty  Insurance  com¬ 
pany  has  sales  promotion 
opening  at  New  England 
home  office  ■for  creative  writer 
who  can  produce  varied  copy 
In  large  volume.  This  is  a  good 
opportunity  for  a  man  25-30 
with  a  well-developed  repor- 
torial  Instinc'*'  and  a  strong 
background  In  newswriting. 
Starting  salary  in  $3, 500- $4, 500 
range.  Give  details  of  your 
quallficaflons.  All  applications 
will  be  held  in  strict  confidence. 
Address  Box  3166  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  immedi¬ 
ately  for  small  county-seat  daily  in 
central  Pennsylvania,  not  in  coal  re¬ 
gion.  Friendly,  stable  community.  Need 
young  man  with  experience  in  sales 
and  lay-out.  $55  plus  incentive  bonus, 
(iood  opportunity  for  development. 
THE  MORNING  NEWS,  Danville, 
Pennsylvania^ _ _ _ 


AD-MAN.  age  30  to  35,  who  can  sell: 
Salary  $50  and  tmmmission.  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Box  3203.  >Mitor  ft  Publisher. 


■VDVERTISING  S.\LESMAN  for  su¬ 
burban  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper. 
Must  have  experience,  g^d  record  sell¬ 
ing  local  accounts.  Write  giving  full 
particulars  including  salary  expected. 
Hex  3190.  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN — Prefer  young 
man.  Experience  secondary  to  real 
sales  ability  and  willingness  to  work. 
The  Camden  (Ark.)  News. _ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER,  experienced,  man  or  woman, 
wanted  to  handle  department.  Good 
opportunity  for  right  person.  ^nd 
reiferences.  J.  O.  Phillips,  NEWS- 
HERALD,  Borger,  Texas^ _ 


CL.ASSIFIED  salesman  to  manager,  2 
small  dailies  in  twin  cities.  Apply 
News-Times,  Neenah.  Wisconsin. 


GOOD  NEWSPAPER  layout  and  copy- 
writing  man  or  woman  with  some  sales 
ability  by  growing  daily  and  Sunday 
in  mild  climate  Texas  citrus  bolt. 
Write  fully.  Good  salary  and  promo¬ 
tion  possibilities  in  four  paper  ehain- 
L.  G.  Nicolai.  Valley  Evening  Moni¬ 
tor.  McAllen,  Texas^ _ _ 


LARGE  FARM  WEEKLY'  will  pay 
good  wages  for  alert  promotion  and 
advertising  manager.  Man  who  has 
ideas  and  will  work  them.  Box  3178, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


MAN  WITH  ability  to  head  2  person 
advertising  department  for  small  New 
England  daily.  Mnst  have  knowledp 
of  local,  national  and  classified,  will¬ 
ing  to  work  and  able  to  produce.  No 
"executives’’  wanted.  $6()  per  week 
plus  bonus.  Right  man  will  average 
$80.  Box  3160.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WANTED:  ADVERTISING  MANA¬ 
GER  qualified  to  handle  bnsiness  man¬ 
ager  duties  of  weekly  serving  three 
incorporated  towns  five  miles  fjo™ 
downtown  San  Antonio.  Texas.  Un- 
nsnal  opportunity  for  right  man. 
Alamo  Heights  News,  San  Antonio  9. 

Texas. _ _ 

WANTED:  EXPERIENCED  ADVER¬ 
TISING  man  with  midvvest  or  south¬ 
west  background,  good  in  layout  and 
copy.  Salarv,  bonus  and  commission 
average  $85  to  $125  weekly.  Send 
references  and  samples  of  actual  lay¬ 
out  work.  W.  T.  Stanberry,  Globe- 
News.  Amarillo.  Texas. _ 

WANTED;  YOUNG,  enterprising  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  with  copy  and  sales 
ability.  Permanent  position  with  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  newspaper.  State 
complete  record,  past  experience,  re¬ 
ferences.  salary  requirement.  Write 
Advertising  Manager,  SACRAMENTO 
UNION,  Sacramerto.  Oslifornia. 
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HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

display  ADVERTJSi.Nti  SALES¬ 
MAN  thoroujchly  experienced  in  sell- 
inc.  layout  and  copy,  for  nearby  New 
Jersey  daily  newspaper.  Favorable 
weekly  salary,  live  day  work  week  of 
40  hour'.  Temporary  four  month  basis 
which  iiiay  become  permanent.  In  your 
application  Rive  full  resume  of  your¬ 
self.  experience  and  present  salary 
which  will  be  treated  in  strict  conti- 
dence.  Hi>x  3168,  care  of  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED— CriticULATION 

Man,  experienced  in  conducting  ma¬ 
jor  contests,  using  automobiles,  etc., 
as  prizea,  to  build  circulation.  State 
age,  education,  experience,  references, 
recent  earnings  in  confidence  to  Box 
8147.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

M  ETUOPOLITA  .\  1>.VPER‘“h^~  key 
position  open  in  I'ity  Circulation  De 
partmeiit.  Highly  competitive  field 
out  excellent  opportunity  to  make  a 
showing.  To  qualify  man  must  have 
good  experience  in  mutes  and  streets, 
also  jiatience,  tact,  atid  self-cimfidence. 
Send  letter  giving  complete  details  of 
experience,  age,  etc.  Interview  can  be 
arranged  later.  Box  3201,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED-EDITORIAL 


A.'s.sl>T.\NT.8HII’S  available  at  ac- 
creditefl  journalism  school  for  experi¬ 
enced  photographers  desiring  gradu¬ 
ate  work  Write  Box  3182,  Editor  ft 
Piihlisher. 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR,  either 
sex,  afternoon  and  Sunday  paper.  Uni¬ 
versity  town.  $60.  Give  full  details  of 
background,  experience,  references. 
Transcript,  Norman.  Oklahoma. 

experienced  rewrite,  desk,  heads 

g roof  reading.  Mnst  have  I.T.U.  card. 

an  Francisco  Bay  area.  Please  state 
qualifications  by  letter.  P.  O.  Box 
527,  San  Francisco,  California. 


H.V\  E  OI’ENINO  for  journalism  grad¬ 
uate  with  two  years’  experience.  Desk 
experience  essential.  Send  references. 
Box  3177.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWS  REPORTER,  preferably  young 
lady,  ability  essential,  experience  less 
important  Box  3181,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
lislier. 

Reporter,  mate.  Beginner  will  do. 
$85  weekly.  Write  Editor,  The  Enter¬ 
prise,  Livingston,  Montana. 


REIHIRTER  PHOTOORAPER:  $50 
salary;  give  details,  experience;  age. 
Box  3202,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PI  BlilRHER  of  mid-west  daily  about 
5,000  circulation  asked  us  to  select  a 
few  applicants  for  position  of  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  And  he  will  be  trained  to 
become  publisher  in  charge  of  business 
matters  also,  an  exceptional  chance  for 
a  young  man  between  23  and  30  hav¬ 
ing  a  keen  and  honest  mind,  depend¬ 
ability,  and  constancy  of  purpose. 
Later  retirement  of  owner  may  bring 
opportunity  for  ultimate  ownership. 
Give  all  details  necessary  to  determine 
relative  qualifications,  in  confidence. 
L.  Parker  Likely.  Times  Bldg.,  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 

('OMBl  .NATHIN  pressman -stereotyper 
for  16-page  Duplex  tubular  equipment. 
Good  scale,  excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  ideal  place  to  live.  Times- 
News.  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 


HALFTONE  OPERATOR,  copper  etch¬ 
er.  proofer-finisher.  Union  shop. 
Steady  day  work.  40  hour  week.  Cap 
per  Engraving  Company,  Topeka. 
Kansas. 


PREssSM  AN-in-charge ;  middle  age; 
Hoe  .Siniplex;  morning  newspaper  near 
New-  York  City;  Union  shop;  state 
atge  and  experience;  reference  re¬ 
quired;  Box  3164,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HEJ^  WANTED— MlSaLLANEOUS 

L.YKGE  export  company  with  well  es¬ 
tablished  graphic  department  requires 
reliable  intelligent  man.  experienced 
purchasing  and  selling  printing  ma¬ 
chinery.  German  essential.  Spanish 
heliifiil  Give  resume  of  experience  and 
refereniei.  Box  3159.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MISCELLANEOUS 

EDITORI.AL.  Advertising,  Circulation 
and  Mechanical.  Established  eastern 
newspaper.  Box  3155,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

_  HELP  ^ANfED^PR0M^fl0N~ 

TWO  PROMOTION  MEN 

are  wanted  by  Tht*  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Time>.  Young  men  with 
newspaper  promotion  department  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  One  with  nows 
background  to  hamile  news  and  circu¬ 
lation  promotion.  One  with  advertis¬ 
ing  experieni'e  to  take  eliargo  of  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion,  lloth  will  do  copy 
writing,  rough  layouts,  handle  produc¬ 
tion,  meet  public.  .Must  love  detail. 
Application  should  include  all  informa¬ 
tion  and  salary  requirements.  Address 
Promotion  Manager. 

i  HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN 

SALESMAN  muit  have  had  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  newspaper  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendents  and  pressroom 
foremen  and  successful  sales  record 
in  pressroom  supplies.  Experience 
In  sellinq  Ink,  rollers,  presses  or 
blankets  and  thorough  knowledqe  of 
lA/eb  press  operation.  Headquarters 
will  be  Chicago  or  vicinity.  Com¬ 
pany  established  over  35  years. 
Very  fine  opportunity  for  man  pos- 

j  sessing  necessary  qualifications.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Our  employes 
know  of  this  advertisement.  Box 
3179,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Artl 
eles.  Book!,  Fiction.  Plays  marketed 
Bertha  Klantner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  N.  T 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


.M'DI’TOK — Over  ten  years  <if  experi¬ 
ence  on  paiiers  with  50.O(lit  circula¬ 
tion.  B.B  .A.  Degree.  Tinier  40.  Prefer 
Miiitli  or  we.'t.  Box  3198,  Editor  & 
Publi.sher. 


1  HAVE  A  PROVEN  RECORD  OF 
HIGH  PERSONAL  EARNING  POW¬ 
ER.  I  NEED  AN  OPPORTUNITY  IN 
THE  WEST  OR  SOUTHWEST 
Young  man  who  haa  recently  closed 
ont  a  newspaper  enterprise  elsewhere 
in  the  country  and  who  is  familiar 
with  all  phasei  of  newipaper  and  radio 
station  operation,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  sales  promotion,  cirenistion 
and  advertising,  desires  a  situation  in 
the  West  or  Southwest  on  an  invest¬ 
ment  or  profit  incentive  basis,  or  a 
combination  of  both.  Salary  a  minor 
consideration.  Available  for  interview 
in  New  York  during  ANPA  Conven¬ 
tion.  Box  3125,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT  —  Can 
direct  newt  and  ad  staffs.  Strong  on 
editorial  art,  good  writing,  editing. 
Adept  advertising  promoter.  Knows 
bookkeeping  methoos.  23  years’  amall 
daily  experience.  Salary  open.  Avail 
sble  for  interview  ANPA.  Write  Box 
3100,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  •  BUSINESS  MANA-  i 
GER.  36,  6.000-15,000  population,  | 

minimum  $.'i.0O0.  Now  ad  manager  in  i 
Texas.  Preft-r  |ilai-e  with  eventual  op¬ 
portunity  to  buy  interest.  Box  3167, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


AD-EXECUTIVE  expert  iu  layout, 
copy.  Cl  iitai't.  Besides  newspaper  have 
had  metrotuilitan  retail  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  experience.  Now  prefer  town 
2.").000  to  50.000.  Employed  until  re- 
loeyted ;  recently  completed  eoiitaet  of 
Biitomotives  where  once  important 
serviees  ran  ovei  iiiillion  dollars.  Can 
sssiinie  administrative  dntiea.  Age  46, 
Box  3206.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


DISPLAY'  .Salesman  Trainee— young 
veteran  with  wholesale  and  retail  sales 
experienee  plus  journalism  degree  pre-  | 
fers  small  city  daily  under  GI  Bill.  i 
■Sid  Blum.  1421  Arch  Street.  Philadel-  i 
tibia  2.  Pennsylvania.  I 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ ADVERTISING _ 

.ADVERTISING  Not  a  Problem — to 
this  experienced  ad  executive.  Mature, 
with  ample  pre-war  experience  on 
metropolitan  newspapers,  agency,  syn¬ 
dicate.  Rated  top  copy  man.  Now,  de- 
partmeiit  niaiiager  on  mid-west  news¬ 
paper.  Showing  revenue  gains  every 
month — $10,000  in  March— in  highly 
competitive  market.  Brings  best  refer¬ 
ences  from  former  employers,  nation¬ 
ally-known  advertising  men.  Prefers 
east  of  Mississippi.  To  put  your  ad¬ 
vertising  problems  into  hands  fully 
competent  to  solve  post-war  problems 
of  more  business,  more  profits,  ad¬ 
dress  Box  3194.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE  NOW 
Youn^  advertising  executive,  12  years' 
experience,  very  competitive  market. 
ALL  phases  newspaper  advertising. 
Highly  successful  past  record.  Capable 
through  experience  to  work  with  ad¬ 
vertising  problems  of  retail  merchants. 
Write  Box  3110,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

,  .  .  desires  to  relocate.  An  experi- 
eiiei-d  cbi.ssified  iiinnager  is  one  of  the 
most  diflieult  positions  to  till  soundly 
and  profitably  in  the  entire  newspaper 
advertising  classification.  1  represent 
a  client  so  fliorouglilv  grounded  in 
every  phase  of  classified,  from  the  vital 
office  proctuinre  to  the  promotion  and 
selling  of  elassified.  that  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  let  me  furnish  you 
further  details  of  his  ability  and 
proven  snecess. 

I’GRTER  CARUTHERS 

Collegiate  Personnel  Service 
.•>4.-|  .Ytli  Avenue.  N.  Y.  C.  MU-2-0707 

CLASSIFIED  SUPEWISOR 
thoroughly  experienced  80M-750M. 
Excellent  record.  Have  reached  the 
’’top”  in  present  organization.  Con¬ 
sider  managership  or  spot  where  op¬ 
portunity  to  advance  is  not  limited. 
Further  data  on  request.  Box  3105, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPIililKN’CED  newspaperman,  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  wsnts  combination  news 
and  advertising  job  on  newspaper  or 
radio.  Box  3165,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PUBLICATION  deskman,  ezperienet 
16  yeara  dlaplay  and  claiaified.  Alto 
layout,  copy  prod  action.  Available 
New  York  to  Florida.  Can  ba  inter¬ 
viewed  in  New  York.  Box  8026,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


TO  A  PUBLISHER 
ATTENDING  THE  ANPA 

.Vdvertising  executive  with  outstanding 
17  year  record  in  all  phases  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  on  medium  and 
large  papers,  now  loeated  in  New 
Y'ork  City,  seeks  interview  if  you  are 
looking  for  an  .Advertising  Director. 
Because  of  disadvantages  of  raising  a 
large  family  in  New  Y’ork.  prefer  a 
eitv  of  100,000  or  over,  i>referal)ly  the 
Milldlewest.  Box  319.5.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
CARTOONISTS 


SPORTS  Cartoonist  permanent,  free¬ 
lance.  Anywhere  immediately.  Box 
3138,  Editor  ft  Pnbliaher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


28  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  on  both 
large  and  small  dailies.  Have  itarted 
three  daily  papers,  two  in  medium 
size  cities  and  one  in  small  town.  For 
the  last  three  years,  have  been  pro¬ 
moting  circulation,  under  eontraet,  for 
two  small  dailies,  lets  than  a  year 
old.  .Will  accept  job  as  cirenistion 
manager,  country  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  or  road  supervisor.  Box  3005,  Edi- 
tor  ft  Publiiher. _ 

CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE  with  or 
ganisation  would  like  to  change  em 
ployment  where  outstanding  perform  I 
snee  is  appreciated.  Experience  on  I 
metropolitan  newspaper,  yearly  eon- 
tract  if  necessary,  80  day  notice  to  | 
present  piiblither.  Box  SOOO,  Editor  ft  , 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTEDlr 
CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

15  years  suvressful  publishing  eig,,! 
eiice.  Built  big  increa-ses  for  nstuSi 
news  weeklies,  slick  monthly, 
tion  manager  metropolitan  newjp^ 
Extensive  direct  mail,  fuiaiin,2' 
•ABC.  P.O..  subscription  agency  uj 
building  experience.  Box  3149  iaiZl 
ft-  Publisher.  ’ 


CIRCULATION  Manager,  z^^  7? 
fifteen  years’  experience.  “LHiu 
Merchant  Plan.”  -‘tteady,  relisiu 
knows  how  to  organize,  and  direjt 
Prefer  “wide  awake”  new  publiiU. 
in  new  field,  good  climate,  go  ut- 
wliere.  State  all  first  letter  to  P  ft 
Box  1041,  Welch.  YVest  Virginia 
CIRCULATION  Manager— pTo^ 
Manager,  experienced  in  all  types  pit. 
motion  campaigns.  Contests— snbscrli. 
tion  and  Reader  Interest — Little 
chant  Plan,  Editorials  tie-ups.  etc.,  de¬ 
sires  to  locate  and  direct  circnlztioa 
promotion,  or  both,  on  up  to  lOO.Ooj 
publication.  Box  3158.  Editor  ft 

lishi-r. _ 

DO  YOU  s“kT; D  ~ 


.An  experienced,  sober,  deprmdsble  nu 
in  your  organization  to  iiuild  more  u4 
better  eirciilntion  '  1  am  preseath 

employed  as  Circulation  Manager,  bn 
desire  to  make  a  conneetion  where 
performance  and  ability  is  apprecieted. 
Would  consider  position  as  sasietiat 
to  Circiilation  Manager  nr  as  a  road¬ 
man.  Have  the  know-liow  in  handlini 
botli  men  and  boys.  Can  furnish  beet 
of  reference  on  re<|iiest.  Available  ea 
short  notice.  Wlint  liave  yon  to  offer! 
Write  Box  3154.  Eilitor  ft-  Publiiher 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITOtm 

AAA  EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  EDI 
TOR.  Both  morning  and  evening  talft 
also  formerly  with  nstionally  ksovi 
sporting  publication.  Ex-servies  ■u, 
navy  paper  sports  desk,  sin|Ie,  |o«d 
habits,  good  mixer,  six-footsr,  btsk- 
ground  numerous  sports  activities,  etl- 
Ipge  trained — majored  Sports-Jonnil- 
ism.  Turns  out  quick,  clean,  senrsta 
copy.  Box  3051,  Editor  ft  Pnbliihir. 


A-1  BUSINESS  -VND  INDUSTRUL 
EDITOR  looking  for  atepup  to  larger 
publicntion.  Ail  editorial  departmesU. 
layout,  makeup,  art.  Efficient  newi- 
man,  published •  writer,  editor.  Colleit. 
vefernn.  married.  36.  Personable,  lo- 
ber.  solid.  Box  3189.  Editor  ft  PsV 

lisher. _ 

A  JOB  WITH  FUTURE 
for  reimrter.  24,  experience,  top  Mid¬ 
west  weekly.  College  graduate.  Seeki 
permanent  position  on  progreiaiea 
daily.  Box  3169.  Editor  ft  Publiiher. 

AN  IMPORTANT  DESK  JOB 
IS  WHAT  I  WANT 
I’roinotions  in  13*y'ear  period  oil  lead¬ 
ing  Eastern  daily  have  put  me  in  key 
editorial  department  yrosition.  My  ei- 
l>erience  with  news  editing,  niskeup. 
features  anti  pictures  would  benelt 
a  New  Y'ork  State  or  New  England 
liaper.  Can  direct  staff.  Offers  inaited. 
Box  3172.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


YBl.E.  fast  rewrit  email,  delving  by¬ 
line  reporter,  circulation-building  f»l- 
tiire  V.  ritec,  advanced  as  far  la  poa- 
sible  at  present  job.  seeking  greener 
fields.  Box  3187.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ABLE,  experienced  sportn  editor  nM 
writer,  who  likewise  is  quziined  t# 
handle  responsible  reporting  or  onu 
job.  Excellent  background  and  record 
of  ability.  Available,  though  emplopd 
at  present  and  desire  changs  to  n- 
cific  Coast  daily  from  Eastern  dsUT- 
Box  3127,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ACTION  Packed,  reporter  (snorU  or 
local),  23,  college  M.  A.,  1)4 

Metropolitan  paper,  references,  pniw 

East.  Box  3094.  Editor  ft  Pnbliihd^ 


ATTENTION  EDITORS’ 

ibinatioii  desk,  rewritemsn,  report' 
29.  seeks  spot  with  metropolHW 
y.  -Ynywhere.  Experience  spMS 
ins  of  small-town  city  editor  >• 
email  at  newswire  service  m  - 
k  City.  Box  3151.  Editor  ft  P®*- 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  23, 
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jjfUXflONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

^IpTbLE  news  editor,  29.  8  j»»n 
city  desk*  large,  email  dailies, 
news,  copy  editorship  on  large 
WlT  Makeup,  newsplay.  copy  spe- 
ijjiit  with  proyen  ability  to  direct 
Permanent  position  only.  Bo* 
5>33  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


.■HAXGE  to  midwestern  daily  desired 
ir  press  service  sports  editor.  25. 
Srree  previous  desk  experience.  Can 
kindle  general  news.  Car,  top  refer- 
Box  3103.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


I'HEli’  l-ABl'K  -eekiTs  don't  bother, 
allied  newsman.  28.  experienced 
yws  feature,  editorial  writer  wants 
wrmsnent  job  with  future  on  first 
'iss  daily.  College  graduate;  iiiaga- 
tne  weeklv  newspaper  eilitor.  Box 
use  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


HIEF— PHOTOS  and  NEWS  open  to 
ianday  feature  or  magaxine  post.  Ex- 
•ellent  background,  references.  Box 
1031,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


HTY  editor  Chicago  surburban  week- 
i  seeks  general  reporting  position  on 
aediumsiie  daily.  Midwest  or  East. 
10  day  notice  to  present  publisher, 
gox  3115.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CITY-TELEGRAPH  editor  small  mid- 
srstem  daily  seeks  switch  to  eastern 
seaboard,  sports  or  wire  preferred.  BA 
Wisfonsin.  experienced,  solid  back- 
rround.  Box  3200.  Editor  ft  Publiaher. 


(’OU'MBIA  .Toiirnalism,  M.  S.  June 
't9.  Harvard  -V.B.  cum  laude.  Was 
reporter  New  York  news  service. 
Seeks  daily  newspaper  reporting  job. 
VYill  travel.  Box  :1199.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _  _  _ 


CONCENTRATED 
DIVERSIFIED  EXPERIENCE 

I  have  trained  for  a  good  open¬ 
ing  on  your  daily  newspaper  as 
publisher  of  my  own  successful 
snhurban  weekly  newspaper  for 
three  years.  Upped  appearance, 
news  impact,  circulation,  adver¬ 
tising.  gross,  net.  I  know  your 
problems.  Marrieri.  32,  college. 
Eicellent  references  from  com¬ 
munity.  .Available  New  York  City 
interview.  Box  3192.  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


I'OPYRE.VDEK.  Experienced  on  met- 
inpolitan  and  small  city  dailies.  Tele¬ 
graph  editor  last  11  years  on  midwest 
'Isily.  Prefer  desk  position  in  small 
city.  Box  3183.  Editor  ft-  Publisher. 


DESK  MAN  daily  and  weekly  experi¬ 
ence  desires  copy  desk  work  on  daily. 
Experienced  wire  copy,  re-write,  heads, 
inske-np.  copy  reading.  Opportunity 
for  advancement  more  important  than 
starling  salary.  Married.  26.  veteran, 
BAJ.  Top  references,  go  anywhere. 
Box  3191.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


DE.SIRK  SMALL  DAILY  EDITOR¬ 
SHIP — 27  years'  experienee  weekly, 
daily.  Active  church,  civic,  fraternal 
groups.  Married.  Want  $85.  Now 
editor  prize  weekly.  Box  3163,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 

EDITOR:  Thoroughly  experienced 

newspaperman.  45.  in  vigorous  health, 
desires  to  head  staff  of  small  evening 
daily,  preferably  in  Southwest.  Ex- 
eallent  references.  No  floater;  20 
yean  on  preaent  national  newspaper. 
Box  3053,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. _ 

EDITORS  I  Accnrate  and  dependable 
Chicago  news  coverage.  Retain  re- 
porter-rewriteman  on  dally  as  your 
torreipondent.  Box  8008,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


ENERGETIC  redhead  seeks  oppc 
tunity  midwest,  publicity  or  cub  I 
grting;  1  year  publicity  writln 
wire  collect.  Primus.  Maple  Strei 
Haworth.  New  Jersey. _ 

EXPERIENCED  newsman,  city  edit 
a.  m.  paper  100,000  city  four  jreai 
fetnrn  to  p.  m.  field  where 
•aa  city,  managing  editor,  editor  ! 
years.  A^e  87,  married,  MU  gradual 
•“  fl'Wi  daily.  Sundi 
WOO  to  50.000.  Make  good  junior  e 
•’’**  P*P*r.  top  man  imall 
we.  Wants  permanent  job  with  fntu 
^  where  ability  counI 

Box  8028,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED  newspaperman,  sports 
editor,  writer,  news  desk.  Capable, 
with  excellent  background.  Now  work¬ 
ing  on  daily,  in  east,  but  desire  to  re¬ 
turn  to  midwest  or  southwest.  Wel¬ 
come  word  from  managing  editor  wish¬ 
ing  to  fill  a  spot  on  editorial  staff. 
Box  3128,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


EXPERIENCED  reporter,  accurate,  in¬ 
telligent,  reliable,  B.A.  in  journalism, 
now  working  for  large  midwestern 
daily.  Looking  for  change,  will  go 
anywhere.  Not  yet  30.  Box  3018,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED:  reporter,  copywriter, 
deskmaii.  iiiiikeiip,  29.  married.  Three 
years  weekly,  magazine,  mid-west.  B. 
A.  Journalism,  minor  advertising.  Phi- 
Beta  Kappa.  Excellent  background 
U.  S. — European  history,  comparative  ! 
economic  systems,  political  science.  1 
Prefer  Ka.st.  Capable.  Minimum  $80^; 
Highest  references.  .Available  June  15. 

Box  3064.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  Reporter  with  good 
3i).M  eireiilation  daily  seeks  post  on 
larger  paper:  skilled  city,  sports, 
courts,  county  coverage;  alert;  college 
graduate;  veteran.  R.  S.  Raffles,  c/o 
31011  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago.  Illinois. 
EXPERIENCED;  general  and  sports 
reporter,  deskman,  make-up.  copy¬ 
writer.  26.  unmarried,  7  years'  experi¬ 
ence.  Now  employed  but  seeks  position 
with  future.  Box  3188,  Editor  ft  Pnb- 

lislier. _ 

EXPERIENCED  daily  copy  desk  man, 
news  and  sports,  seeks  copy  desk  or 
s|)(>rts  editor  job  in  East,  preferably  in 
.New  England  or  New  York  State.  I 
Know  all  sports,  authority  on  base-  I 
ball.  Referenees.  Box  3153,  Editor  ft  1 

PiiMisber. _ _ 

.IlH'RXALIS.M  Senior  seek.s  summer 
position.  Some  experience  as  editor 
eastern  college  paper.  Go  anywhere. 

Box  3152.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

INTELLIGENT  reporter  can  be  de- 1 
pended  on  for  circulation-building  gay 
and  sparkling  features  as  well  as  gen¬ 
eral  assignment.  Resourceful,  imagin¬ 
ative,  friendly,  attractive  woman  of  35 
with  Home  Economic  degree,  good 
background,  varied  responsible  posi¬ 
tions.  Some  photographic  experience 
also  excellent  radio  voice.  Box  3136, 

Editor  ft  Pnblisher. _ _ | 

Need  a  Reporter!  i 


I.  NEED  A  JOB 

June  ’49  graduate  (B.A.  pol.  science); 
6  mos.  experience  (midwest  dally), 
some  public  relations  and  radio  work; 
24;  ex-infantry  officer;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences;  consider  any  offer  with  future 
for  man  who  can  produce.  Write  JIM 
ELLIOTT,  Gen.  Delivery,  Williuns- 

biirg,  Virginia. _ 

News,  feature  man  I 
wants  Ohio  daily  job. 

Experience.  References  Available 
Box  3144,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
NEWS  EDITOR,  married,  two  child¬ 
ren,  wants  position  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  small  daily  in  attractive,  growing 
community.  West  preferred.  Will 
consider  investment  up  to  $15,000 
with  first  option  to  bny.  Box  8034, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

KEPORTER-rewrlte-desk;  vet.,  20 
years'  experience  city  dailies.  New 
York  and  elsewhere;  dependable  all 
heats;  healthy,  sober;  3  Isngnsges. 
Ready  short  notice  anywhere  U.  8. 
Please  state  salary.  Box  3062,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  21,  experienced  all 
sports,  copy,  proofs.  General  news 
ability.  Go  anywhere.  Available  for 
New  York  ANPA  interview.  Box  3108, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER.  25.  lyi  years  New  York 
weekly.  Experience  copy-editor,  re¬ 
write.  Seeks  job  on  daily.  Married, 
veteran,  B.A.  degree.  Radio  news 
training.  AVill  travel.  References.  Box 
3196.  Editor  ft-  Piihlislier. _ 

SPORTS  Writer  seeks  position  with 
newspaper  or  magazine.  Weekly  ex¬ 
perience  New  York  City;  2  years  col¬ 
lege  Sports  Editor.  Go  anywhere.  Sal¬ 
ary  secondary  to  opportunity.  Box 
3184,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

SPORT.S  Publicist  with  newspaper 
background  seeks  change.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  by  eollege  of  3.000.  Best  Re¬ 
ferences.  Box  31.57.  Editor  ft-  Pub- i 
I  lisher.  1 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  23,  1949 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

SPORTS  Writer,  9  months  experience 
Metropolitan  Daily,  some  editing,  25, 
single,  A.  B.  Degree,  go  anywhere. 

Box  3039,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

SU5I.MEU  job  anywhere  for  college 
junior,  20.  Experience  on  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily.  Available  June  13.  Box 

3170,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

TELEGRAPH  editor  or  copyreader. 
Make-up.  44.  Dependable.  Lifetime  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  3109,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

TOPNOTCH  NEWSCASTER — Superb 
newspaper,  radio-news  background. 
Excellent  voice,  delivery.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  newspaper  station.  Works  bar-  | 
moniously  with  editorial  staff.  Desires 
advance  to  large  newspaper  station.  ! 
College  graduate;  family;  non-drinker.' 
Biix  3207.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _  I 


Top  NEWS  executive 

I  know  a  man,  50,  who  wraps  up 
25  years  of  newspaper  experience 
for  some  top  executive  tired  of 
theory  and  wants  only  Know  Hoa 
delivered,  hie  IS  a  pace  setter. 

His  experience  has  been  in  small 
and  big  towns — reporter,  copy- 
reader,  makeup  and  ALL  desks.  Last 
15  years  active  news  editor  on  a. 
50,000  newspaper.  Before  that, 
managing  editor  on  smaller  sheets, 
and  In  key  jobs  In  New  York,  Balti¬ 
more  and  Atlanta. 

He's  not  shopping,  bu*  feels  he 
Is  limited  in  present  post.  He  offers 
his  wide  experience  to  the  biggest 
or  smallest  NEWSpaper. 

When  in  New  York  tell  E  &  P  to 
phone  me  collect.  Personal  inter 
view  will  be  arranged.  Should  you 
miss  this  opportunity  while  in  New 
York  write  and  you  will  be  con¬ 
tacted.  Ad  will  not  appear  again. 
Box  3204,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  flight  secretary  7  years’  exjMri 
ence  seeks  midwest  opportunity.  Wire 
collect.  Primus,  Maple  St.,  Haworth. 

New  Jersey. _ 

WANT  Southern  California  dsyside 
spot,  daily  or  weekly.  Offer  you  sound 
writing  skill,  7  years'  experience  ail 
beats,  desk,  rewrite,  heads,  make-up. 
Married,  42,  Veteran.  Box  3133,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Pnblisher. 


WHY  GET  REPORTERS 
BY  U)NG  DISTANCE! 

Interview  me  while  at  the  New  Y'ork 
convention.  3  years  trade  weekly  edi¬ 
tor.  Hard  worker,  go  anywhere,  young 
veteran.  college  graduate.  Herbert 
Meyer,  2755  Creston  .Avenue,  New 
Y'ork  58.  New  York. 


YOUNG  college  graftuate,  M.A.  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Experience  daily,  semi-weekly, 
sportswriter,  city  reporter — seeks  po¬ 
sition  small  daily  in  Pacific  Northwest. 
California.  Box  3102,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
liaher. 

YOUNG  REPORTER 
Cover  any  beat.  Diversified  experienee 
wire  service,  midwest  daily.  Capabit 
handling  desk.  Columbia  graduate 
East  preferred.  Box  3024,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  journalism  graduate,  desk  ex¬ 
perienee  large  daily,  seeks  reporting 
or  desk  reporting  job  on  small  or 
medium  daily  anywhere.  Box  8014, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  woman  of  literary  bent;  news¬ 
paper,  research  experience;  eollege 
graduate;  wants  ^-ib  Philadelphia  area. 
Box  3054,  Editor  ft  I'nblisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED—  I 
PHOTOGRAPHERS  I 

■STAFF  PHOrOGHAPHER.  experi-  I 
enced  in  public  relations,  news  and  | 
feature  photography.  Sound  technical 
knowledjfe.  Single.  34.  go  anywhere.  ! 
Resume  on  request.  Box  3180,  Editor  ' 
&  Publisher.  { 


SITUATIONS  WAirriD— 
MECHANICAL 


ASSISTANT  TO  EXECUTIVE 
Invaluable  assistant  to  Publisher,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  Basineas  Manager,  Me¬ 
chanical  Superintendent  or  Production, 
Manager,  seeks  opportunity  with  pro¬ 
gressive  organization.  1  am  a  young- 
man  with  B.  S.  in  mechanical  engin¬ 
eering  and  now  employed  by  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper.  Unique  practicsb 
and  managerial  experience  in  all  me¬ 
chanical  departments.  Available  for  in- 
terviews  at  ANPA  meeting  in  New- 
York.  Box  3121,  Editor  ft  Publisher.. 


ATTENTION 
PAGE -COST  WEARY 
PUBLISHERS 

Here’s  an  opportunity!  Composing 
room  exeentive  who  knows  the  suecesa- 
ful  way  to  organize  and  direct  for  reali 
results  will  be  available  for  interview 
St  New  York  City  conventions.  Box- 
3141,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  or 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT- 
Over  20  years’  experience  with  vari¬ 
ous  size  newspapers.  Excellent  pro¬ 
duction  and  labor  relations  record. 
Available  for  interview  A.N.P.A.  con¬ 
vention.  Box  3118,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
lisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 
Experienced  in  smoothly  straightening 
out  organization  and  methods  to  get 
better  results.  A  high-priced  man  wbts 
earns  all  he  gets.  At  Waldorf  during; 
Convention.  Box  3075,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  open  foi- 
position  on  daily  newspaper.  Middle 
age,  dependable,  best  referenees.  Fre* 
on  short  notice.  Experienced  colotr 
man.  Box  3047,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Seasoned  in  all  phases.  Wealth  of 
"know-how"  from  long  and  broad! 
experience  to  "get  along"  and  get  re- 
snlts.  In  New  York  April  25-30.  Box 
3074.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— PROMOTIOM 

PROMOTION  MANAGER 


Promotion  mana^t‘r  for  metrupolitai^ 
newspaper*  weekly  magazines,  monthly 
magazine,  trade  papers.  16  years*  ex> 
perience.  Built  department  fron^ 
scratch  for  major  newspaper.  Marketi 
research,  merehandisinp.  public  rela*- 
tion.s,  circkilation  promotion,  produce 
tion-  direct  mail,  presentations.  Avail*. 
able  for  interview  in  New  York  during; 
ANPA  convention.  Box  3150.  Editoi* 
&  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


AVAILABLE  NEW  YORK  MAY  1-; 
Experience — editor,  midwest  daily;  re¬ 
porter.  New  Y'ork  City  daily;  editor, 
magazine;  manager,  publicity  bureau;; 
public  relations  policy  and  planning; 
radio  programming;  advertising-direct, 
mail-pamphlet  copy,  layout;  typogra¬ 
phy.  printing  processes,  production. 
B.  S.  degree;  graduate  study.  Finglish, 
university.  Single.  Box  31'73,  Editot- 
&  Publisher. 


EMPLOYE-PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Thorough  experience  all  phases  man-, 
agenient  interpretation,  Top-flighli 
writer,  house  organ  editor.  Outstand¬ 
ing  record.  Age  32.  married,  veteran,. 
Will  relocate.  Reidy  Box  3197,  Editoi- 
&  Puhli-sher. 


PUBLIC  Relations — Mature,  energeti-t; 
executive  with  daily  newspaper,  na¬ 
tional  magazine  and  industry  publicity- 
background.  Now  producing  complete, 
public  relations  program  for  present, 
employer  involving  local  and  nationall 
publicity,  features,  house  organ,  com¬ 
munity  special  event  work.  Excellent; 
prior  advertising  experienee  means  ef¬ 
fective  presentation  of  promotional) 
publicity.  Age  37.  Salary  .$6,000.  Boti 
3193,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


AS  AMERICAN  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  gather  for  their  annual 
meetings  next  week  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  they  will  have 
the  thought  of  high  production 
costs  uppermost  in  their  minds. 
There  undoubtedly  will  be  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  both  in  the  formal  meet¬ 
ings  and  in  the  corridor  bull 
sessions. 

Now,  it  would  be  stretching 
a  point  too  far  to  say  that  sim¬ 
ilar  high  cost  conditions,  accom¬ 
panied  by  publisher  concern, 
presaged  the  financial  crash  of 
1929.  But  the  fact  remains — 
and  readers  can  draw  their  own 
conclusions — that  as  early  as 
1926  rising  costs  were  plaguing 
newspapers  and  increased  ex¬ 
penses  of  production  were  out¬ 
pacing  increased  revenues. 

Maybe  it  is  only  a  bit  of 
history.  But  it  is  an  enlighten¬ 
ing  insight  into  the  days  of  the 
prosperous  ’20s,  the  era  of  won¬ 
derful  nonsense,  which  every¬ 
one  today  looks  back  on  as  all 
beer  and  skittles. 

*  •  • 

IN  PREPARATION  for  this  65th 

anniversary  celebration  of 
E  &  P,  the  bound  volumes  in 
our  morgue  have  had  a  thor¬ 
ough  going  over.  We’ve  learned 
things  about  ourselves  that  we 
never  knew  before,  refreshed 
our  memories  on  events  we  had 
long  forgotten,  and  corrected 
Impressions  that  had  been  dis¬ 
torted  by  the  years. 

In  October,  1926,  the  lead 
story  of  E  &  P  was  devoted  to 
a  d^cussion  of  high  costs.  Since 
1923  the  volume  of  newspaper 
advertising  had  been  growing 
steadily — ^but  so  had  wages  and 
costs  of  raw  material.  One 
anonymous  publisher  was  quot- 
^  as  saying  his  revenues  had 
increased  10%  but  his  expenses 
had  gone  up  12%  during  the 
year.  The  story  indicated  this 
experience  was  typical  and  had 
been  similarly  true  in  the  three 
preceding  years. 

In  March,  1927,  another  ar¬ 
ticle  by  S.  P.  Weston,  ‘‘authority 
on  newspaper  plants.”  discussed 
rising  costs  and  commented: 

‘"Thus  it  appears,  and  has 
been  appearing  since  last  Oc¬ 
tober,  that  the  newspaper  oper¬ 
ation  and  profit  structure  is 
predicated  upon  a  manifestly 
false  and  dangerous  basis — ne¬ 
cessity  for  consistent  increases 
in  the  volume  of  advertising 
linage.  ITiis  literally  means 
that  many  publishers  are  not 
.selling  at  a  living  profit  per 
line  of  advertising  produced, 
but  that  their  profits  lie  largely 
in  the  number  of  lines  excess 
over  that  of  the  preceding  cal¬ 
endar  or  operations  years.” 

From  that  time  on,  newspaper 
expense  was  a  frequently  re¬ 
curring  topic  in  the  columns  of 
E  &  P— but  the  above  quote 
struck  the  keynote  then  and  is 
once  again  largely  true  in  the 
present  circumstances. 

The  history  of  our  ‘‘typical 
50,000-circulation  daily”  (E&P, 
April  2,  p.  5)  is  a  case  in  point. 
This  paper  increased  its  reve¬ 


nue  in  1948  by  $260,000  over 
1947 — all  but  4%  of  that  was 
from  advertising  gains.  Its  net 
profit  for  the  year  totalled 
$256,000.  In  other  words,  as 
Mr.  Weston  phrased  it  back  in 
1927:  ‘‘Their  profits  lie  largely 
in  the  number  of  lines  excess 
over  that  of  the  preceding 
year.” 

Other  newspapers  are  in  the 
same  boat.  What  happens  in 
1949  if  further  linage  increases 
are  not  made?  Obviously,  with 
wage  rates  still  rising,  profits 
will  decline.  The  formula 
doesn’t  necessarily  mean  there 
will  be  no  profits  if  there  is 
no  advertising  gain,  but  if  ex¬ 
penses  go  much  higher  during 
the  year  this  could  well  be  true 
on  many  newspapers.  The  point 
is  that  profits  will  decline  to 
dangerously  low  levels  under 
such  conditions. 

We  don’t  think  the  problem 
of  high  costs  in  1926-27  presaged 
the  financial  crash  of  ’29  any 
more  than  we  think  similar  con¬ 
ditions  today  forecast  a  crash 
in  1952.  But  it  might  reflect 
business  conditions  then,  being 
duplicated  now,  that  created  the 
climate  for  such  a  crash. 

Your  guess  is  as  good  as  any¬ 
body’s. 

•  *  • 

WALLACE  ODELL,  editor  of 

the  Tarry  town  (N.  Y.)  News, 
was  in  the  South  when  our  re¬ 
port  on  the  E&P  Press  Panel 
was  presented  late  in  March. 

Mr.  Odell,  who  is  always  a 
reporter  and  always  carries 
pencil  and  copy  paper,  was  in¬ 
terested  in  the  discussion  and 
said  he  would  like  ‘‘to  add  my 
two  bits.” 

He  mentioned  a  Southern  gov¬ 
ernor  who  spoke  before  20,000 
people  and  was  booed.  ‘‘Not  a 
line  about  the  booing  appeared 
in  the  local  papers,”  he  said. 
‘‘People  in  my  hotel  pounced 
on  me  and  asked  why?  I 
couldn’t  answer.  It  gave  them 
the  impression  that  the  papers 
were  covering  up  and  it  made 
other  stories  suspect.” 

He  cited  other  similar  in¬ 
stances  and  concluded  “we  are 
not  doing  a  job.” 

“I  think  the  press  is  just 
“Sloppy”  with  capital  letters. 
I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  have 
news  judged  by  one  editor.  It 
might  be  a  darn  fine  thing  that 
when  one  editor  turns  down  a 
story  that  it  be  passed  on  to 
other  desks.  Some  other  editors 
may  see  a  real  story.  I  hate 
to  see  some  of  these  smart  or 
tough  editors  having  the 
final  say.  No  one  man  is  that 
good. 

“We  are  like  a  millionaire 
that  has  so  much  money  he 
doesn’t  care  how  he  spends  or 
wastes  it.  There  is  so  much 
news,  the  horizon  has  widened 
so  far  that  the  supply  is  in¬ 
exhaustible.  That  is  why  we 
do  not  have  leg  men  any  more. 
‘That  is  why  we  do  not  dig  for 
stories.  That  is  why  we  do  not 
care  for  the  Arabian  side  of  the 
trouble  in  Jerusalem.” 

Mr.  Odell  may  have  some- 


E  4  P  CALENDAR 

Maj^  1-2  —  Wisconsin  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Assn., 
meeting.  Hotel  Schroeder, 
Milwaukee. 

May  1-8  —  Journalism 
Week,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia. 

May  3-4  —  Michigan  Press 
Assn.,  editorial  conference. 
Hotel  Olds,  Lansing. 

May  5-6  —  Illinois  Press 
Assn.,  spring  meeting,  Shera¬ 
ton  Hotel,  Springfield. 

May  6-7  —  Minnesota  Edi¬ 
tors’  Short  Course,  32nd  an¬ 
nual,  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  Minneapolis. 

May  13-14^Interstate  Ad- 
vertising  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  convention.  Hotel 
Berkeley  -  Cartaret,  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J. 

May  14-16  —  Iowa  Daily 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference,  22nd  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Hanford,  Mason 
City,  Iowa. 

May  14  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn., 
weekly  newspaper  members 
regional  meeting  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  'Temple  Uni¬ 
versity,  Philadelphia. 

May  18  —  Michigan  Daily 
Newspaper  Circulation  Mana¬ 
gers,  annual  conference,  Lan¬ 
sing. 

May  20-21 — Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn, 
and  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  annual  press  conference, 
Nittany  Lion  Inn,  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Penna. 

May  22  —  Oklahoma  Press 
Assn.  Advertising  Group, 
spring  meeting,  Biltmore  Ho¬ 
tel,  Oklahoma  City. 

May  22-24— Pacific  North¬ 
west  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Assn.,  51st  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Davenport  , 
Hotel,  Spokane. 

thing  there.  We  often  have 
heaM  newspapers  and  editors 
brag  about  the  millions  of  words 
per  day  that  flow  into  their 
offices  and  the  few  hundred 
thousands  that  they  actually 
print.  Such  an  editing  and  se¬ 
lection  problem  in  the  wire 
news  might,  and  in  some  cases 
probably  has,  had  an  adverse 
effect  on  local  coverage.  It’s 
so  much  easier  to  pick  some¬ 
thing  off  the  wire  than  it  is  to 
send  a  man  out  on  a  story. 


5  Papers  Vie 
For  Readership 
In  A-Plant  Area 

Pasco,  Wash.  —  Newspap^ 
competition  is  warmng  up  in  this 
atomic-plant  area,  which  in- 
eludes  Kennewick  and  ffidiUod 
as  well  as  Pasco. 

The  following  newspapers  ire 
now  being  published  in  the  thi** 
cities: 

The  Tri-City  Herald,  a  1?. 
month-old  daily,  with  a  circuli 
tion  just  under  12.000. 

The  Pasco  Herald,  a  weekly 
published  in  Pasco  but  printed 
in  the  Tri-City  Herald’s  plant 
in  Kennewick. 

’The  Posco  Empire,  a  weekly  f 
which  made  its  first  appearance  1 
April  8.  It  is  printed  in  the ' 
plant  of  the  Kennewick  Courie^ 
Reporter. 

The  Kennewick  Courier -He- 
porter,  a  weekly  with  a  hist^  ‘ 
of  more  than  40  years’  publia-  - 
tion.  ' 

The  Richland  Villager,  i  • 
weekly  published  by  a  non¬ 
profit  corporation  known  as  TO- 
lagers,  Inc. 

The  Villager  has  announced 
its  intention  of  becoming  a 
newspaper  and  has  declared  it 
will  bid  on  daily  operation 
when  bids  are  invited  by  Gen 
eral  Electric  Co.,  contract  oper 
ators  of  the  Hanford  atomic  en¬ 
ergy  plant  and  the  Town  of 
Richland.  GE  recently  revealed 
it  is  preparing  to  invite  bids  for 
a  daily  publication.  , 

The  Pasco  Empire  also  has  an-  { 
nounced  its  intention  of  becom-  i 
ing  a  daily,  but  sees  a  full  year 
before  this  change  takes  place. 

It  plans  semi-weekly  operation 
in  the  near  future. 

The  Tri-City  Herald  has  car 
rier  distribution  in  all  three 
cities.  It  is  an  afternoon  paper, 
published  daily  except  Saturday, 
and  has  a  Sunday  morning  issue. 

’The  Pasco  Herald  and  Pm 
Empire  are  both  free-distribu- 
tion  papers,  covering  all  of 
Pasco  and  Franklin  County. 

A  small  weekly,  the  KCTrich 
News,  published  by  a  print^ 
company  on  the  highway  outside 
of  Richland,  folded  its  tent  about 
a  month  ago  after  printing  a  few 
issues. 

There  are  two  radio  stations 
in  the  area.  ' 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  CHAIN 

An  Integratnd  Operation  of  Three  Penno.  Weeklies 

Firmly  established,  exclusive  weekly  newspapers  for  sale  it 
$70,000.  Terms  can  be  arranged.  Last  year  net,  $25,000,  In¬ 
cluding  owner’s  salary.  Plenty  of  opportunity  for  further 
development.  Published  In  prosperous,  heavily  Industrialized 
area.  Good  printing  equipment. 

SMALL  PROPERTIES  DIVISION 

THE  SMITH  DAVIS  CORPORATION 

Smith  PhvIs,  Prepiclcnt  Albert  ZnsSmitb,  Executive  Vlce-Pre«i4eot 

317  South  Sixteenth  Street  PhUadelphia  2.  P*- 

Phone  KInasley  6-1132 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  23,  1949 
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Jr\  constant  supply  of  the  finest  newspaper  inks  is  assured  when  you 
buy  from  MORRILL — the  largest  manufacturer  of  web  press  and  comic 
colors,  as  well  ^ls  newspaper  black  inks.  Thirty -one  trucks  operating 
from  strategic  supply  points  throughout  the  United  States  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  MORRILL  to  maintain  a  prompt  and  efficient  delivery  schedule. 

No  newspaper  is  too  big  and  none  too  small  to  benefit  from  this  nation¬ 
wide  service,  backed  by  109  years  of  manufacturing  experience. 

These  high-powered  trucks  serve  as  connecting  links  between  our 
distribution  and  manufacturing  centers  and  your  publishing  plants. 

That  means  ink  delivery  around  the  clock  in  fair  weather  or  foul. 

This  fleet  expansion  is  an  essential  part  of  the  MORRILL  SERVICE 
PLAN — created  for  the  benefit  of  newspaper  publishers  and  pressmen. 

GEO.  H.  MORRILL  CO. 

DIVISION  OF  SUN  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

IQTH  STREET  &  44TH  AVE.,  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1,  N.  Y. 

WOHID'S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURER  OF  NEWSPAPER  INKS 


BOSTON  16,  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHICAGO  7,  ILLINOIS  •  ST.  LOUIS  3,  MISSOURI 
130  Clarendon  Street  42  North  Racine  Avenue  1314  Pine  Street 

FORT  WORTH  2,  TEXAS  •  DETROIT  4,  MICHIGAN 

1300  Throckmorton  Street  8747  Brandt  Street 
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SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  ....  WorW-r«4srom  COIUMIUS . CHa»n 

aEVElANO . Pr*u  CINCINNATI . Foil 

PITTSBUROH . Frmtt  KENTUCKY . Poll 

SAN  FRANQSCO . Nowi  Covington  •dilion,  Cincinnali  Foil 

INDIANAPOIIS . Timoi  KNOXVILLE . Nnwi-Sonlinoi 


Oanaral  ARvartiiing  Dapwlmairt,  330  Park  Avanua,  Naw  Tark  City 


DENVER . EocLv  Ml.  Nnwi  EVANSVILLE . 

BIRMINGHAM . Foil  HOUSTON . 

MEMPHIS  ....  CommorciolAppMl  FORT  WORTH . 

MEMPHIS . Fnii-Scimilar  ALBUQUERQUE . 

WASHINGTON . Noivi  EL  PASO . HtnMM 

Chicage  San  Francisco  Ootroit  Cincinnati  Philadalphia  Fart  WsHfe 
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